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PUBLISHERS NOTE 

Chapayev is a great book, one of the greatest bom of 
the heroic struggles of the Civil War; and just because 
heroism is its theme it is appropriate that it should to- 
day be re-issued in A Worker’s Library. But it is not 
easy to decide precisely what kind of a book it is. A 
biography of the great partisan leader Chapayev? Cer¬ 
tainly. Yet it is also autobiography, for the Political 
Commissar of the book, Klychkov » is clearly a self- 
portrait of the author, Dmitri Furmanov, himself for 
many months commissar to the 25th Division of the 
Red,A r my on the Eastern Front, which Chapayev was 
commanding at the time of his death in 1919. A diary? 
— Yes. in all but form, it is that as well. Furmanov, as 
recorded by his fellow-writers, was always an assiduous 
diarist, and drew directly from his voluminous note¬ 
books the substance of his chief published works, 
Mutiny, Disant, and Chapayev. And, he tells us. 
Klychkov too was never separated from his diary, even 
in action; putting in it “ things that were not published 
in the newspapers or found only slight reflexion there. 
He himself did not clearly realise the purpose of his 
writing. He was simply obeying an instinctive urge.” 

The fact is that Chapayev is a new kind of book, just 
as Furmanov, one-time Political Commissar and later 
one of the founders of the Revolutionary Association of 
Proletarian Writers, was a new kind of author. Both 
he and his book are new because the purpose of both is 
political in a new way; not the petty fogging politics <of 
the old dying capitalist world, but the socialist politics 
of a new civilisation; politics that are at the same time 
a way of life. 

The problem to which he returns again and again in 
his book is, what special quality was it that made 
Chapayev, in his own life-time, already a legendary 
hero, almost a myth of victory? He describes his brH- 



liant gifts as a guerrilla leader, and the defects of these 
qualities; he shows his reckless courage in action; his 
dash and swagger; his flaring rages and grudging regrets. 
But these characteristics, he finds, are reproduced in 
hundreds of Chapayev's fellow soldiers. In these res¬ 
pects Chapayev was not unique. What was unique 
about him was the almost accident by which he came 
to be regarded by the masses of the peasants and soldiers 
as the fountain-head of these qualities. His own deeds 
laid the foundations of his fame, but its superstructure 
was constructed from the heroic aspirations of the 
masses, their devotion to the Revolution and , above all , 
their indomitable will to victory . 

This is the key-note of the book , and it is this that 
makes it something much more Than a brilliant biograph¬ 
ical sketch, or than what it is also, a vivid account of a 
decisive period in the history of the Civil War. It makes 
it a hymn to the victory of the people, a victory which is 
to-day again being fought for with the same courage , the 
same endurance and the same passionate conviction. 

Yet there is this difference. The people typified by 
Chapayev were as yet only half-conscious of their ulti¬ 
mate objective. They were struggling for the future , 
but they had not seen its shape. “ Chapayev now was 
like a hooded hawk; his hearf throbbed, his blood was 
on fire, all his impulses were passionate and wonderful , 
his will was indomitable , but—he was groping, he did 
not know where he was going, he could not see." It 
was Klychkov’s , the conscious socialist's job, to en¬ 
lighten him , “ to help to put him on the right path ” 

That was in 1919, but to-day the seed sown by the 
Klychkovs has been ripening for more than twenty 
years. The millions of “ ordinary people " who are 
fighting to-day in the Red Army and the factories, in 
the schools and collective farms, are displaying all the 
qualities of Chapayev—but they are no longer “ like a 
hooded hawk" They have already created the future , 
and they will not relinquish it. 


November, 1941. 



CHAPTER 1 


THK WORKERS’ DETACHMENT 

The station is thronged, black with people. The cordon of 
Red Army men can hardly hold back the buzzing excited 
crowd. The workers’ detachment, mustered by Frunze, 
is due to leave for the front at midnight, and workers have 
assembled from all the plants and factories of Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk to give a send-of! to their comrades, brothers, 
father^ sons . . • . The new “ soldiers ” look ludicrously 
awkward and gawky—many of them are wearing the grey 
army greatcoat for the first time and it sits badly on them. 
It looks bulging and puffed up like lumps of dough in a 
kneading tub. All the same, they are good boys ! Just take 
a look at that one now—he’s tightened his belt into such a 
“ wasp’s waist ” that he can hardly breathe, poor fellow, but 
still he walks with a jaunty swagger and the clatter of his 
boots rings out over the platform. Or that one there—rest¬ 
ing his hand caressingly on the hilt of his clumsily hung 
sword with the air of an old-timer, and looking very import¬ 
ant as he argues with his neighbour. Another has a revolver 
slung over one hip and two bottle-necked bombs over the 
other; a snake-like cartridge belt is twined around his middle 
and he marches briskly up and down the platform, eager to 
parade before his friends and relations in this warlike shape. 

The mighty black mass of workers looked on and spoke 
of them with pride, love and unconcealed enthusiasm. 

“They’ll pull through, mate, you sec if they don’t. When 
they get to the front, those boys’ll make short work) of the 
Whites.” 

“ Yeah, but it’s tough at the front. They won’t wheel you 
around in a baby-carriage there, you know.” 

Everyone laughed. They craned their necks tq get a view 
of the men in uniform. 

“ You wouldn’t know Terenty. See him in the welding 
shop, all smeared and greasy, and you’d say he looked like 
a charred wick; but here he looks a regular dandy.” 

9 
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“Sure, you'd.think he was a general, trailing his sword 
about like that.” 

“ Hi, Terenty! ” cried a humorist. “ Put your sword in 
your pocket, or the Cossacks might come and take it.” 

All the bystanders burst out laughing. 

Mother will want it to mince the cabbage with! ” 

" You’ll trip over it and break it.” 

” You’ll cut your fingers, see if you don’t! Then our 
general will have the jim-jams.” 

“ Hah, ha, Terenty! Ha, ha, ha, ha! ” laughed the crowd. 

Terenty Bochkin, a freckled, red-haired fellow of twenty- 
eight, threw a warm, kindly glance at the jesters. He felt 
a little embarrassed and hurriedly adjusted his wayward 
sword. 

” I’ll learn you,” he said, shyly wagging a finger at the 
crowd, as if in threat; he could not find anything to say, 
did not know how to respond to this rollicking stream of 
mockery and wisecracks. 

“ What will you learn us, Terenty? ” laughed the jesters- 
“ Maybe he’d like some sunflower seeds to chew—our little 

soldier. Say. what’s wrong with that greatcoat of 

yours? It looks as if it was meant for a calf. Ha, ha B 
ho, ho! ” 

Terenty strode away smiling along the platform and was 
lost among the grey, shifting throng of Red Army men. 

Every time an uncouth figure appeared, it was held up 
to ridicule, pelted with a hail of stinging remarks and well- 
flavoured witticisms. And then again the talk would take 
on a serious business-like turn. The moods of the crowd 
and the topics of the conversations shifted quickly from one 
extreme to the other—everybody was a-quiver with a feeling 
at once tremulous and triumphant. The crowd was all alive 
with gossip and talk. 

“ Sure, we’ll make the devil himself carry coals for us, 
if need be. Not so long ago they were’all grousing . . . 
no> boots, no coats, no ammunition. And now, just 
look. ...” 

The speaker jerked a thumb towards the cars where the 
Red Army men were standing. 

“ I reckon they’ve rigged out a thousand of them.” 

u How many? A thousand? ” 
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“ Yes, there must be a thousand, I reckon, and there’s 
more to come—all with equipment, mind you—every man 
jack of them. Where there’s a will there’s a way, mate, 
and I’ll tell you it’s no time now to be standing around 
scratching your arse and doing nothing.” 

“Yes, there are serious times, there’s no denying it,” 
r atified a deep bass voice. 

“ Sure, they’re serious 'times—what with Kolchak forging 
ahead and god knows what happening in the Urals.” 

“ Ah, ” sighed a little old man in a quilted jacket—he had 
a tiny, bony frame, shrivelled up like a frostbitten fungus. 

“ Yes, the way things are going now, it looks bad for us,” 
said someone in dismal tones. 

He got his answer at once—stern and serious: 

“ Things don’t go of themselves, -mate, you got to make 
’em- A thousand men—that’s number one! And that’s 
the hell of a good start, I tell you—that means business!. . . 
What are they saying in the papers now? Too few workers 
in the army, more workers wanted at the front. Well, the 
working men are going to show they got more sense than the 
others. ... You take Paul Lopar for instance—there’s a 
'*man for you. Firm as a rock, you might say. And he has 
a head on his shoulders, too. No fear of that fellow going 
astray, not likely.” 

“ Sure we all know Paul. He’s all right.” 

“ And it’s not only tho men either. Look at Martha now 
—there’s a woman for you. Nothing of the sugar-baby 
about her, I should say. Why, she could even put it across 
some of the men, maybe.” 

Martha, a weaver, was passing by, and hearing her name 
mentioned, she turned round swiftly and came up to the 
talkers. Broad of shoulder, broad of face, with wide open 
blue eyes and slightly pockmarked skin, she looked very 
►young for her thirty-five years. She wore a brand new 
Soldier’s uniform—breeches, top boots, a short tunic- Her 
hair was cropped short and her soldier’s cap was pushed to 
the back of her head. 

“ Calling me? ” she asked. 

“Why should we? You’ll come along quick enough, of 
your own accord. I was just saying our Martha looks more 
likes an untamed filly than a woman.” 
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“Me, a filly?” 

“Sure! ” And then suddenly dropping his jesting tone: 

“ I was saying you’re a real fighter, Martha, that’s what.” 

“ Fighter or no fighter, 1 got to go.” 

“ Sure thing, you got to go.” 

He was silent for a minute, an'd then added: “And here, 
who’ll look after them? ’’ 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ Well, your private affairs and so on.” 

“My private affairs. . . Martha spread out her arms. 
“ I’ve put the kids in a children’s home. Where else could 
I put them? ” 

“ Sure I know, Martha,” said her friend feelingly. And 
heaving a sigh, he said in a deep, sympathetic voice: 

“ We’ll look after them, Martha; don’t eat your heart out, 
we’ll look after ihem. You’ve no need to worry about them, 
mind, ’cause we’re all going to help you out. Who knows 
. . • maybe we’ll be the next . . . you understand, eh? ” 

“ That’s right,” said Martha, nodding. “ Most likely that’s 
how it will be .... You can't do much with one detach¬ 
ment.” 

“ The boys are all right, aren’t they?” said the man, 
jerking his chin towards the cars. 

“Sure they-are,” said Martha. “Only they're sick of 
waiting and want "to be off—the sooner the better. It’s the 
waiting that kills you, they say. If only we could get off 
out of here instead of standing around stamping our heels 
on the platform. . . . Hi, Andreyev! ” she called out to a 
man who was passing by. “ When do we pull out of here, 
do you know? ” 

Andreyev was a mechanic from St. Petersburg who had 
recently come to Ivanovo-Voznesensk—a young man of 
twenty-three, supple and well-built, with deep, dark blue eyes 
and a pale face- He wore a helmet and a threadbare’ grey 
coat. He stepped up smartly as if to report for duty, clicked 8 
his heels, saluted and, fixing his fine eyes on Martha with a 
look of mock seriousness, rapped out: 

“ I have the honour to report, Your Excellency, that the 
train will start in forty minutes! ” 

Martha gripped him by the sleeve. 

“ Will there be any leave-taking? The boys seem to 
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expect some kind of farewell address. Where’s Klychkov? 
What’s become of him? ” 

Andreyev saluted again, and reeled off in the same imper¬ 
turbable tone: 

“ Swilling tea,” your Excellency.” 

Martha struck him on the arm. 

“Stop playing the fool. Making a general out of me! ” 

He instantly changed his tone and spoke in his own natural 
voice to her. 

44 Martha dear. ...” 

44 Eh? ” 

“ Martha dear, are you going lo—hum! ” 

He made a suggestive grimace, pursed up his lips and 
bulged out his eyes. 

44 What has come over you? ” said Martha, looking at him. 

“ Not going to speak, Martha? ” 

But she did not answer. She stood on tip-toe, peering 
over the heads of the crowd. 

44 1 think they are coming. . . .” 

Those around them all craned their necks and followed 
Martha’s gaze. Three people were coming, surrounded by 
eager followers. The figure that attracted attention most 
was Lopar with his long black hair and shining eyes. ' He 
was tall and gaunt, walked clumsily as if one foot were 
always impeding the other. He was loose-jointed, uncouth. 
At his side was Elena Kunitsina, a girl weaver of twenty- 
two, very popular for her simple, intelligent speech, clear 
thoughts and lovely, strong voice which the weavers had so 
often heard at meetings. She had no helmet as yet and 
wore a kerchief over her head. And instead of the grey 
army greatcoat, she wore a thin black coat which made you 
shudder to think of the January frosts! Her face was pale 
and austere, but graced by a quiet inward cheerfulness. 

Walking side by side with Elena was Fedor Klychkov. 
(He was not a weaver, not a worker at all. He had^ome 
back here from Moscow not long before, liked the place, 
and stayed on, living from hand to mouth by giving lessons 
when he could. He had been a student before. When 
the revolution broke out lie at once aiscovered that he had 
a gift for organizing. At meetings he spoke .with ardent 
enthusiasm, taking his audience by storm, but all his speeches 
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were not equally to the point. Klychkov was popular wit! 
the workers, who knew him intimately and looked upon hin 
as one of themselves. 

The crowd on the platform, seeing Elena Kunitsina. 
Klychkov and Lopar, began to stir and whisper loudly 
among themselves, 

“Now they’ll surely speak.” 

“ The train’ll start in a few minutes.” 

“ It’s time we said good-bye and went to bed ” 

“ Well just kiss them good-bye before they leave—that’s 
all.” 

“Listen, there's the bell! ” 

“ First bell, isn’t it? ” 

“ Sure, first bell.” 

“ They’re going to start at midnight^’ 

“At midnight sharp--that’s what they said anyway.” 
Greasy jackets—shabby winter coats with worn fur collars 
—too short sleeves, torn at the elbows—short black tunics 
made of coarse cloth or leather. A typical crowd of working 
men! 

The station was too small to hold all the people. The more 
enterprising had hitched themselves on to the fences, climbed * 
on to the window-sills; several had got on top of the station 
sheds, and lay on the roofs with their heads hanging over, 
goggling at the crowd. Others were crammed in the exits 
and entrances or had climbed on top of the cars, stood on 
the steps, crowded every nook and cranny that was to be 
found. It was a tight fit. Each one wanted to thrust his 
way forward nearer to the box that did duty as dais. There 
was much jostling and elbowing, gasping and wheezing. 
Suddenly Klychkov appeared on the box—his grey army 
coat was old, it had come down to him from the other 
war. His gloveless hands were freezing with the cold— 
every now and again he would thrust them into his pockets 
or into the breast of his coat, or he would blow on the red 
crackling finger joints. To-night his face was unusually 
pale. He had slept but little during the last twq nights— 
only broken snatches of rest. His days had been full, he 
was dead tired. His voice, clear and vibrant as a rule, 
sounded hollow 7 to-night; it came echoing dully as though 
out of some hollow 7 cavern. 
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He was the first to lake the floor, it was up to him to 
deliver a farewell address to the weavers on behalf of the 
detachment. Cold, cold. The crowd was freezing. He 
must make haste- The speeches must be short! 

Klychkov swept the crowd with his glance. The black 
masses of people stretched further than he could see; they 
flooded the platform, lit with flickering gas jets, and merged 
► with the darkness beyond. It seemed to him that behind 
these thousands he could see other countless thousands 
thronging, shoulder to shoulder, and yet others without end/ 
And in this last minute among them he suddenly felt with 
full poignancy how much he loved this crowd, he realised 
how painful it was for him to part with it. 

“ Shall I ever see them again? Shall I ever come back 
to them? Shall any of us come back to our native places? 
And if T come back, shall T speak to them as I have so 
often spoken during the past years? ” 

His heart was full to overflowing with the mournful feel¬ 
ing of parting. He had had no time to prepare his short 
speech and had no idea of what he was going to say. All 
at once ho heard himself shouting as he had never shouted 
before : 

Comrades and fellow-workers ! We’ve only a few minutes 
left together. The last bell will sound, and we shall leave for 
the front. On behalf of the Red Army men I say good-bye 
to you! Remember us, remember where we are going 
and for what purpose. Be ready to follow us at the" first 
call. Don’t sever your connection with us, send us news, 
and, from your scanty earnings, send help to those who will 
be fighting for you. At the front food is scarce, comrades, 
and there are other hardships, worse hardships than here. 
Bear that in mind. And don’t forget that many of us have 
left destitute families with no one to provide for them — 
little children, threatened with starvation. Take care of 
^hem. We’ll have a hard time in the trenches, campaigns 
and battles. . . . Don’t make it a hundredfold harder by 
letting us think that our families are left to perish, abandoned 
by all. • . . And there is another thing I must say to you 
at this parting; Work, comrades, work with a will! You 
are weavers and you must know that the more cloth you 
weave in Ivanovo the warmer we shall be in the snow- 
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covered steppes of Orenburg and the Urals, and in all places 
where your wares can reach us. Work, and steadfastly 
remember that victory is not gained by our bayonets only, 
but also by your labour. Shall we ever meet again? Let 
us trust we shall! But if we are not destined to meet again, 
don’t grieve for us. The revolution takes no count of 
individual victims. Good-bye, dear comrades, on behalf 
of the Red soldiers—good-bye.” 

And like the howling of a storm on snow-swept steppes 
came the sobbing response of the crowd: 

“ Good-bye, boys! Good luck to you. . . . We shan’t 
forget you.” 

The voices died, and a sorrowful silence ensued. It lasted 
a minute, and then a whisper passed rustling through the 
crowd: 

“ Elena . . . Elena’s going to speak. . . .” 

On the box stood Elena Kunitsina- Her wonderful eyes, 
usually light hazel, looked rich and jet-black at this moment. 
Her hand glided over her cheek and temple in a quick 
gesture, tucking back stray wisps of hair under her kerchief; 
then, with both hands, she pulled the kerchief more* closely 
around her head. 

In an effortless voice, as if speaking to herself, she began: ~ 

“Comrades! 

In numb, tense expectancy the people surged towards her 
to catch, her words. 

“ In saying good-bye, comrades, 1 want to tell you that 
we shall be the front and you, so to say, the rear, and that 
neither of us can stand without the other’s support. Help 
from the rear—that is the main thing now. If we know that 
behind our backs everything is going on smoothly, then no 
ordeal can be too hard for us to face, comrades. But if 
everything here is in a muddle, what kind of a fight can we 
put up? It is not for nothing that we workers have endured 
so much during these last two years ... or was it for 
nothing, was it in vain? Comrades, it all helped the cause. 
Take us women, for instance, we too are marching. There 
are twenty-six women in our detachment. We too have 
come to understand what our country is going through. We 
had to march, and that was all. These women—your 
mothers, wives, daughters, brides and lovers—are all send- 
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ing you, through me, their last greetings. Good-bye, com¬ 
rades, be strong in spirit, and we too. . . 

In response to her came the heartfelt joy of thousands, 
passionate ejaculations, cries of gratitude for her wise speech, 
for her heartening words- 

“ Eh! Elena, you ought to be a statesman! i here’s a 
woman for you! She can speak! ” 

An old weaver, clad in a yellow quilted jacket, greasy cap 
and felt boots, wormed his way through the crowd and 
climbed on to the box. His leathery face was seamed with 
deep dark furrows, his lips moved incoherently in blurred 
mutterings. It seemed as though his wet shining eyes and his 
radiant face were swept with waves of immeasurable joy. 

“Yes, we shall answer ... we shall answer.’' He, paused 
in bewilderment for a moment and suddenly bared his grey 
head. “We are sending you off, boys, and we know what 
you’re going for. You will have to face everything, to go 
through everything, and maybe you’ll never come back to 
us. As for us, your fathers, it is hard for us, but we’ll do it, 
we shall send you all the same. If you must go, there is no 
choice. Nq use to falter and waver. The cause comes first, 
the cause must not be shamed. And when things are at their 
very worst for you, remember us and you will feel easier. 
We too give you a promise: your children shall be taken 
care of, your wives shall not be forgotten, what help we can 
give shall be given! Sure, it’ll be given—it is war. Other¬ 
wise how can we. ...” 

The old man stretched forward both hands in a grave 
gesture, sadly, as if to say: “ Anyhow, there is no other 
way out.” 

He remained motionless for a minute, swift thoughts he 
could not express flashing through his mind. Then he 
waved his hand, jammed his cap down over his scanty grey 
hair and, ready to get down, shouted in a loud piercing voice. 

“Good-bye, boys, good-bye. . . . Maybe it’s the last 
time! ” 

His old voice shook with tears -and a tremor of sobs ran 
through the crowd. 

“ Maybe. . . . Anything can happen. ... In a war 
like this . . .” 

Tears were coursing down his face, trickling in the deep 

B 
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furrows of his checks. He stood there smearing them all 
over his face with the dirty sleeve of his jacket In the 
crowd many were weeping. Others were shouting to the 
old man as he clambered down from the box: 

“Right you are, father! Right! ” 

The old man got down. The box remained vacant. There 
was a moment of silence. Then thin and clear on the nighty 
air came the ringing of the second bell. Klychkov jumped" 
lip for the last time on the box: 

“Good-bye, comrades, good-bye once again! Three 
cheers for our next meeting! Hurrah! “ 

“Hurrah! hurrah, hurrah! ” 

Silence again. The command rang out: 

“ Detachment, entrain! 

A hurried glimpse of caps and helmets—the sound of 
farewell kisses—a hasty torrent of good-byes, sober advice, 
sorrowful prayers, vain consolations. 

• The head of a weeping mother rested a moment on the 
shoulder of a grim Red Army man. Her grey face was 
tearstained. Groaning and sobbing, weeping loudly—this 
was one half of her, while the other remained still and calm 
--serious, firm and lost in thought. ... 

The detachment had entrained. The crowd was pressing 
against the coaches. From inside, through the windows, it 
seemed to'be a dense, faceless mass. This mass moved, 
droned, swayed like some huge furry beast with a thousand 
paws, a thousand eyes, as lithe and limber as a shaggy 
mountain bear. 

The third bell 

Whistles blowing like the screaming of seagulls, sirens 
hooting like owls in the forest. The engine wheezes pon¬ 
derously, emits hissing clouds of steam, breathes once— 
twice! Wheels creak as they grip the frozen rails with a 
crackle and scrunch, carriages jolt, then roll smoothly, 
gathering speed. ... 

The Red Army men are shouting from the carriages, and 
the mobile black mass is shouting back at them as it runs 
after the train. Finally, the train is swallowed up in the dark¬ 
ness of the night and all you can hear now and then is the 
fitful sound of something tearing and gnashing in the dis¬ 
tance, speeding away into space. 
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Listless, gloomy and tearful, with sorrowful murmurings, 
the weavers go homeward from the station in the cold 
January midnight. 

They took many days, a fortnight at least, to get from 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk to Samara. And that was considered 
a surprisingly short time under the existing conditions. Nor 
>was the journey a tedious one. It was delightful to see 
new places, the changed environment was inspiring, the 
shifting impressions whipped up your energy, kept you in a 
keyed-up, high-strung mood. The intense novelty of 
everything around dispelled the boredom of the sluggish 
travelling and the long halts in sleepy out-of-the-way stations. 

No sooner did the train halt than the detachment set to 
work with a will. Every day there were meetings and con¬ 
ferences, sessions, improvised lectures, talks with local 
audiences eager for information. The detachment of 
Bolshevik weavers—efficient, self-controlled fellows—made 
a profound impression on their journey—an impression quite 
different from what had been expected by the inhabitants, 
for the latter had of late become accustomed to visitors of 
^mother sort. 

In remote stations, small towns, villages, hamlets, the 
“ freebooters ” were on the move in those days, passing to 
and fro in incalculable numbers; nobody registered them, 
pobody organised them; they constituted themselves into 
detachments and columns, into all kinds of “ local forma¬ 
tions.” Queer folk of a shady sort were at that time flitting 
on unexplainable errands all over the face of boundless 
Russia. Penniless, uproarious, wayward gangs fed in 
countless numbers on the population- There was full scope 
for rioting, and nobody to put a firm check on the rioters. 
The local Soviet authorities had not yet asserted their in¬ 
domitable power in the rural districts. 

» The pick of the Soviet country had gone to the front, 
others exerted themselves unceasingly in the dreariness of 
the rear. It was beyond human power to keep close watch 
over everything, to learn and do everything that was neces¬ 
sary. What was going on during these days of trouble in 
abandoned provinces, in the impenetrable thickets of 
remotest, primitive Russia, nobody shall ever know. Human 
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suffering stared out of eyes like grey pools. Irresponsible, 
crazy, wanton folk trampled underfoot the new shoots of 
Soviet life that were springing up, crashed forward, foolhardy 
and drunk. 

The old had been swept away—the new had not yet taken 
root. Where could defenceless man rest his head? And 
who was it who had let loose this fiery hurricane? 

Ah! Who but the Bolsheviks? It was their frenzied^ 
excitement that gave nobody rest, it was they who had 
spelled this merciless disaster. People could not grasp the 
fact that the new power was only just beginning to make a 
lasso to rope in and control the wanton “ freebooters.” 

In the drab, lost corners of Russia they held the Bolsheviks 
responsible for their unbearable grief and bitter hatred. 

“Plunderers! Violators! Rascals!” 

And suddenly in this) detachment, in these thousand 
Bolshevik weavers, the drab inhabitants of villages and 
inmates of small towns discovered good folk who listened 
to them quietly and attentively, answered all their questions, 
allayed their perplexities with clear and intelligible words, 
never rummaged in their bams, never broke into their 
cellars, took nothing from them, or if they did take anything, 
paid for it. The peasants were amazed. This was some¬ 
thing new. This was strange and welcome. Sometimes 
when the detachment would be held up for days at a small 
station, people would troop in from far-off villages and 
hamlets to “ listen to the wise folk.” Thus the great work 
of propaganda was started. It blazed a trail for that tremen¬ 
dous work which the weavers of Ivanovo-Voznesensk per¬ 
formed in the Civil War, when they penetrated everywhere, 
to the frontiers of China, the jungles of Siberia, the steppes 
of Orenburg, the Polish border, to Perekop. They left no 
place unvisited, these Red weavers of Ivanovo, they shed 
their blood on every field- That is why they were taken 
care of so well, guarded so jealously, that is why they were 
so beloved and also so bitterly hated; that is why the memory 
of them lingers on like the echo of a song over the boundless 
plains of the Soviet land. 

Now they were going to the front in unheated cattle 
wagons in the bitter January frost. They studied, they 
worked, and above all they thought, thought long and deeply. 
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Because they knew that they must be ready for anything. 
And the war had to be waged and won, not only at the point 
of the bayonet, but by means of true, live and convincing 
words; waged with a clear mind, knowledge and ability to 
grasp the entire situation, and impart its meaning to others, 
so that they, too, might understand. 

In the cattlo wagons there was loud reading from books, 
gritting of teeth on stubborn study; arguments, discussions 
would spring up like a sudden flight of birds and often the 
pure, icy air was torn by bursts of ringing, light, red-feathered 
song. 


“Wc arc blacksmiths forging the keys of bliss ; 

Our hearts are young and our blows fall fast. 

Raise higher your hammer, your mighty hammer, 

To beat on the steely bosom of the past/’ 

From the train, creeping like a snail across the steppe, 
above the rusty creak of the wheels, the song soared out 
over the plains—a song of struggle that winged its way 
victoriously over the snowy expanse. How they could sing, 
those weavers! Later on, there was no regiment like that of 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk for keeping up the tradition of 
revolutionary songs; and the way they sang them, with simple 
endless love, and warm, deep feeling! Those songs inflamed 
the troops with enthusiasm and pride. Ah! Songs, songs, 
your magic over the hearts of men is all-powerful. 

The nearer they came to Samara the Jess did they have 
to pay for bread and other foodstuffs. In hunger-stricken 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, where for months there had been no 
bread at all, a crust of bread was valued as a treasure. And 
here the workers suddenly saw that bread could be had in 
quantities, that the root of the trouble lay not in the lack 
of grain, but elsewhere. They were distressed by the general 
lack of organisation and by the fact that there was such a 
lack of communications between the industrial centres and 
the grain-producing regions. Still they were eager, among 
all this plenty, to make up for the years of hunger they had 
endured, to eat all the bread they had been deprived of in 
the past. It might have been thought that as they were 
penetrating into the very heart of the corn-growing region 
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of Samara they would have expected to find food in abund¬ 
ance and at lower prices. But no, they could not believe 
it; hunger had taught them to be distrustful. At one small 
station where bread was cheap and white, each man bought 
armfuls of loaves. None was able to resist such a rare 
opportunity. But the next day they arrived at a place where 
bread was whiter and cheaper. They smiled in bewilder¬ 
ment, whispered among themselves, felt foolish and did not, 
know what to do with their store of stale bread- 
The moment they reached Samara, where their train at 
last came to rest in Siding No. 15 among rusty rails and 
skeletons of broken wagons, they all jumped out on to the 
track, clustered together with shouts and urged the comman¬ 
der to tell them what they were expected to do. 

“ When and where are we going? What are we expected 
to do? Are we starting at once or shall we remain a day 
or two in the town? ” 

The only man who could answer these questions was 
Frunze. He w'as already commander of the Fourth Army. 
He had left Ivanovo-Voznesensk a little before our detach¬ 
ment and was now in Uralsk. But in the Revolutionary 
War Council at Samara he had left a message addressed to^ 
Fedor Klychkov, ordering that he, Lopar, Terenty Bochkin 
and Andreyev should immediately join him in Uralsk anti 
the detachment follow' them. In warm, heartfelt words he 
greeted his fellow townsmen, briefly acquainted them with 
the situation and indicated the importance and difliculty 
of the work that awaited them. Klychkov read out the 
message to the detachment. The heartening words of their 
beloved commander inspired all with enthusiasm. Some¬ 
body suggested that greetings should be wired lo him. 

" A telegram - send him a telegram! ” 

“ And wc must thank him,” shouted a voice. 

“ Not so much thank him,” burst out other voices. as 
tell him that we are here, ready for action, ready to help 
where help is wanted. That’s it! ” 

‘‘Right you are! We must say that we arc ready for 
action! Every man of us, in the truest sense.” 

“ Come along, lads, let’s draft the telegram. Tiuce cheers 
for Frunze! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

Fur caps, peaked caps and helmets flew aloft, fluttering 
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above the heads of the men like startled jackdaws. . . . 

After that events seemed to dart forward like scurrying 
hares. The men were ordered to muster- The commander 
was summoned to headquarters and told to prepare his 
detachment for departure. 

The four friends—Lopar, Klychkov, Bochkin and Andre¬ 
yev—received word from the Revolutionary War Council 
to start for Uralsk without delay. 

They had to make haste. No time to take leave" of the 
men. But then they were sure to meet again soon in 
Uralsk. 

Two troikas left the Revolutionary War Council. Klych¬ 
kov and Andreyev sal in the first, Lopar and Terenty Boch¬ 
kin in the second. 

The horses tore forward, the drivers gave piercing whistles 
and cracked their long whips, and the two troikas flew off 
into the haze of feathery snow - light and swift as birds. 



CHAPTER II 


THE STEPPE 

Tiie morning air was frosty out on the steppe. The drivers 
were muffled from head to foot in shaggy sheepskin coats, 
their heads concealed from the drowsy passengers by big 
upturned collars of curly fur. 

“.Lopar, aren't you frozen? ” said Bochkin, leaning over 
towards him. He himself was chilled to the marrow. 

“Cold to my very inside! ” gloomily answered Lopar 
in a hoarse voice. “ Are we soon coming to a halt? ” 

u God knows. Perhaps this friend of ours can tell. Hi, 
mate! ” he prodded the reddish sheepskin sitting in front 
of him. “ Are we coming to a housevsoon? ” 

“ Cold, are you? ” 

“ .f rozen. How far arc we from a village, I'd like to 
know? ’’ 

“Seven versts . - . maybe twelve! " answered the driver 
cheerfully without turning his head. 

“ Hi, talk sense! How many versts to the next village? " 

“ As many as I said! ’' said the'driver with a leer. 

“ What's the name of the village? " 

“ Ivanteyevka." 

“ Is it far from Ivanteyevka to Pugachev? ” ' 

“ Who says it's far? " 

The driver assumed a stern and efficient an*, looked at his 
passengers out of the tail of his eye and inserted a numb 
finger deep into his nostril. He kept silent a moment and 
then answered: 

“ It’s not so far. Eighteen versts to Tavoiozhka and then 
twenty-two more. You’ll be there for dinner.” 

“ And where do you hail from? Nikolayevka? ” in¬ 
quired Bochkin. 

“ Of course. Where else? ” 

The peasant driver seemed to resent the question. Why 
should he be pestered with idle enquiries? Since his pas- 
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scngers had hired him in Nikolayevka, wasn’t it clear 
enough that he belonged there? 

“ Well, mate, you might have come from Ivanteyevka, you 
know,” explained Bochkin. 

“ From Ivanteyevka,” repeated the driver. He clicked 
his tongue ironically and began to pull rather aimlessly at v 
the reins. 

The peasant drivers had elaborated the following system: 
one of them, let us call him Karp, would take a passenger 
from Ivanteyevka to Nikolayevka, and another, whom we 
will call Edren, would be advised beforehand that he’d have 
to take a passenger from Nikolayevka to Ivanteyevka. Edren. 
being averse to useless exertion, would turn his passenger 
over to the homebound Karp, whose spent horses could 
hardly move. Later on Edren would repay Karp by doing 
him the same good turn. The arrangement was satisfactory 
to both peasants but murderous to the passengers, who 
would be taken over a short lap of, say, twenty versts in 
four or five hours of exasperatingly slow driving. 

Inscriptions on the mandate such as “ urgent,” “ out of 
turn,” “ special mission,” etc., were of no avail- The Karps 
and Edrens were not impressed; they merely grinned under 
their frozen moustaches, cheerfully and unhurriedly peeled 
off the long clots of ice that hung from their bushy beards, 
and tried to placate their impatient passengers. 

“Where's the hurry. You'll meet your death soon 
enough anyway. No use getting excited. . . . Gee-up, my 
darlings ” (this last to the reluctant horses). 

Terenty had heard about this little arrangement, and he 
understood why his driver had sucked his teeth so com¬ 
placently. 

“ 1 know what you’re up to, my son. You’ve exchanged 
passengers." 

“ Sure, l have,” answered the driver readily, “ it makes 
things a lot easier, you see.” 

“Not for everybody.” 

“ Yes, it does; easier for everybody,” the driver re-assured 
him. 

“ It’s easier for you—no denying that,” Bochkin admitted. 
“ But it’s hell for us. Your horses are spent. It’ll take 
us the whole day to . • . 
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“ My horses are spent, are they? ” snapped the driver in 
sudden anger. He quickly turned his back upon his pas¬ 
senger s, raised the reins smartly, and uttered a peculiar cry 
which sent his horses plunging forward at a break-neck 
speed. The snow swirled and fluttered around them as 
they raced along. 

44 Eh, you devils! Eh, my darlings! Aha-ah! Not far 
to go now. Fly, my hawks! ” 

The driver was a changed man. He was racing his 
troika over the snow as if eager to come first to the winning 
post. 

And when his resentment had died down, he slackened 
the pace of his excited horses, turned his head in his up¬ 
standing fur collar and’muttered 1: 

44 There’s spent horses for you! ” 

44 Fine, brother, fine,” said both passengers in sincere 
praise. 

44 I should say so," assented the driver, and added 
sedately: 44 They’re tired sometimes, but there’s a reason 
for it. Too much driving about, that’s what. You got to 
do your work and take people where you’re told. . . . The 
devil himself would be tired, let alone a horse.” 

Lopar’s curiosity was aroused. 

44 People with road-warrants turn up often? ” he asked. 

44 You bet they do,” answered the peasant with alacrity. 
44 People are flitting about here all the time, always wanting 
horses. . • . And what good these devils are doing here 
is more than T can say. Always on the move and always 
wanting horses. And if you’re not quick enough for them, 
you gel a walloping.” 

44 A walloping, did you say? ” repeated Lopar incredu¬ 
lously. 

44 Sure you do, and there’s nobody you can complain to.” 

"You peasants are always inventing stories,” said Lopar 
to the driver sternly. 

44 Invent better ones yourself,” retorted the driver in a 
hurt tone, and laboriously readjusted himself on his narrow 
seat. 

44 Dam’ nop sense! ” cried Lopar, losing his temper. 
44 People invent all kinds of stories and end by believing 
them- believing them obstinately. What can you do with 
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*uch people? ” 

“Stories indeed! ” mumbled the driver, displeased witli 
the sudden and unsatisfactory turn the conversation had 
taken. 

“Did anyone ever beat you? ” asked Lopar. 

“ I should say so. A fellow once gave me a whack with 
his sword, so he did. A good job my skeepskin is thick. 
Otherwise, he’d have cut my guts out, the son of a bitch L ” 

“The idiot must have been drunk.” 

“ Sure, he was.” 

“ Well, you can't expect a drunken man to be responsible 
for his actions,” said Lopar .with assumed carelessness. 

“Sure, 1 don’t.” 

Terenty was eager to know how matters stood with the 
Soviets—whether they were firmly established and working 
well or not. He interrupted the elusive speech of the driver 
and began to put direct questions to him- The driver's 
answers were confused, ambiguous and evasive; he seemed 
vaguely apprehensive of something. 

“ It’s all right. . . . Different things happen. . . . What 
can you expect in such times. ...” 

Terenty only got empty, twisted words instead of fair 
statements. 

“ - 1 can’t make head or tail of it. Speak out, man! ” cried 
Lopar, butting into the conversation. 

“ Use your brains, young fellow,” said the driver. “ Think 
a bit more—then maybe you’ll understand.” 

“ Wait a bit.” said Terenty, trying to check Lopar’s 
impatience and afraid lest Lopar anight spoil his chances. 
“ Tell me about the Soviet here. Is it working all right 
or nof? Do the men know their job? ” 

“Why shouldn’t they? Of course they do . . . Only 
Gorshkov distributes the jobs unfairly.” 

“ Unfairly? ” Lopar pounced on the Word as a cat 
pounces on a mouse. 

“ I’ll say he does it unfairly. Always manages to leave 
his father-in-law out of them, and shifts the whole burden 
on to us. We always have to go—in turn or out of turn.” 

“You ought to lodge a complaint,” said Terenty. “Go 
to the Soviet, prove your case, explain things. That fellowT? 
soon get a kick in the pants then.” 
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“ Sure he will,” grunted the driver in a hollow voice, 
savagely lashing the rumps of his horses with the reins, “or 
else it’ll be you that gets the swift kick maybe , and before 
you have time to look round , you'll be in a place not of 
your own choosing 

“ What on earth are you saying? ” cried Lopar in a temper 
again. 

“ It’s the plain truth I’m telling you,” answered the driver 
in a mournful tone. His head hung down on one side 
like that of a dead bird. 

“ Have there been such cases? ” inquired Terenty firmly. 
He spoke like a cross-examining counsel. 

46 Sure there have. . . .” 

“ Well, what came of it? ” 

“Oh, nothing came of it,” muttered the driver through 
his frost-covered moustaches. “ A man turned his toes up, 
that’s all. Died before his time, poor fellow.” 

“ Why did you keep silent? ” roared Lopar. 

“ We kept silent so it would be quieter,” answered the 
sly and diplomatic driver imperturbably. “ When you keep 
your mouth shut, things settle down somehow, of their own 
accord.” 

“ That’s no joke,” said Lopar abruptly. Then, as if think¬ 
ing better of it, he added good-humouredly: 

“After all, what do you lose, uncle? In every Soviet 
there are notices put up saying: ‘When you use horses, pay 
for them. When you take things, pay for them.’ Have you 
read these notices? Have you seen them? ” 

“Sure, I've seen them. . . . The notices arc‘all right.” 
Lopar spat in vexation, pressed his chin into his sweaty 
collar, and fell silent. He was used to speaking in towns, 
to speaking with workers, quite simply and frankly. With 
this man he had no common language. He felt helpless. 
The sly, evasive, mumbled answers irritated him beyond 
endurance. He did not utter a single word till they came 
to Ivanteyevka. But the patient Terenty Bochkin persisted 
in his efforts, scanning the muddy stream of the driver’s 
words for a chance to fish out some small significant fact, 
some rare thought or notion, which the loquacious peasant 
might let slip from his tongue. 
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In the sledge occupied by Fedor and Andreyev things were 
going quite differently. 

“ You yourself served in his detachment? ” Fedor was 
asking the young driver , Grisha. 

“It was then 1 got my leg smashedsaid Grisha , pointing 
down with his finger. “ All the summer they chased us 
over the steppes, from one end to the other. They pursued 
us, but we always managed to throw them off the scent. . . 
The Cheskies* are fools, but the Kazars* are not so easy 
to diddle. They were born and bred here—so they’re up 
to all the tricks.” 

Grisha had unfastened his collar and was sitting sideways 
on the narrow front seat. Fedor had a good view of his 
red weather-beaten face—a guileless, open and manly face. 
When he got excited his upper lip came down with charac¬ 
teristic firmness over his lower one, covering it completely. 
His nose was broad, his eyes grey, his forehead low and 
deeply furrowed—all in all there was nothing particularly 
striking about his face. But nevertheless, you felt that the 
man was possesed of a sound, deep-rooted and'genuine 
strength of character. He was only twenty-two years of age, 
but he looked thirty-five. The hardships he had endured 
as a harvest hand and the torture he had gone through when 
his leg had been torn off on the battlefield had left an 
indelible stamp on his face. 

“ How does he look, is he young? ” asked Fedor eagerly, 
pursuing a conversation that had been started before. 

“Quite young; must be under thirty, I ■should say.” 

“ Does he come from these parts? Is he a Cossack? ” 

“ No. There’s a village Vyazovka, beyond Pugachev, and 
it’s there he comes from, so some folks say. Others say 
he’s from Balakovo and only came here later on* You 
can’t be sure.” 

“But what’s he like? ” avidly enquired Fedor—you could 
see by his excited face that he was carried away by this 
talk and fearful of losing any item of news. 

“ How can I explain? Well, he’s a hero, that’s all you 
can say! ” said Grisha as if talking to himself. “ You’d be 
riding along maybe, sitting on top of a transport wagon, 
and all of a sudden the boys would spy him in the distance 
and they’d all shout out: ‘ Chapayev! There’s Chapayev! * 

* “ Cheskies ” and “ Kazars ”—Czechs and Cossacks. 
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Sometimes we’d sec him as often as ten times in a day, and 
still we’d always be eager to catch another glimpse of him 
That’s the kind of man he was! And the boys would climb' 
down from the wagon and stand staring at him, as at some 
wonder. And as he passed by, he’d stroke his moustaches 
right and left—he was mighty proud of his moustaches and 
was always stroking them. 4 So you’re sitting here? ’ he 
would say. 4 That’s right, Comrade Chapayev.’ 4 Well, go 
on sitting,’ he would say, and walk on. That was all, but 
that was enough for you. He’d speak just one word, and 
leave you feeling as pleased as Punch. That’s what it means 
to be a real man! ” 

44 Yes, and a hero . . . a leal hero,” said Fedor, wishing 
to draw Grisha on. 

44 Who can deny it? ” said Grisha, wagging his head 
gravely. 44 For instance, you take the way he hurried to save 
the workers at the lvashchensky> factory. He couldn’t do it, 
though, he came too late.” 

44 Too late? ” queried Andreyev, shuddering. 

44 Yes, too late,” repeated Grisha with a sigh. 44 He came 
just that little much too late, but that made all the difference- 
And on account of that to think how many workers lost their 
lives. . . . Whew! ” 

Grisha slowly waved his hand and bent his huge head low. 

There was a moment’s mournful silence. Then Grisha 
continued in an unusually low tone: 

44 I’ve heard different accounts, but there must have been 
two thousand killed, at the lowest reckoning. They were 
laid out in rows between the factory buildings. The whole 
yard was full—there were women,' and little children, and 
grandmothers—all slaughtered, no one was spared. Ah, the 
swine. . . .” 

He gritted his teeth audibly and tugged at the loose reins. 

44 You saw it with your own eyes? ” 

44 1 should think so. . . . But why speak about it? What 
I saw was blood and flesh trampled into the dirty soil. . • . 
The swine—they massacred anyone they could lay their 
hands on.” 

“ And he, Chapayev, what did he do? 

u What could he do ? He went into a rage, his eyes 
blazed, and he shook all over, like a horse at the races. He 
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swung his sward and struck it against a stone so that the 
sparks flew'. ‘ Much blood shall be shed/ he said, 6 to avenge 
this blood! We’ll remember this wrong till our dying day 
and we’ll take back our own! ’ ” 

“ And did he take it back? ” asked Andreyev gravely. 
“With a vengeance! ” answered Grisha swiftly. “He 
scoured the steppe, like a man possessed, giving quarter fo 
no one. 

“ ‘ Finish 'em off/ he said, ‘ the whole pack of sacred 
bastards! Remember the Ivashchensky factory/ ” 

Again they fell silent. Then Klychkov once more began 
to interrogate Grisha, who wished for nothing better. 

“ Tell us, Grisha, what kind of people had he with him? 
From where did he take them? ’’ 

“ Sure, they were all from these parts, where else would 
they come from? We farm labourers joined him, and at 
the poorest folk. The barge-haulers from the riverside, the} 
were the first to come.” 

“And you formed a regiment, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes, it was a regiment when it was garrisoned in l?uga 
chev, but later on it was always called a detachment, anc 
Chapeyev himself didn’t like to call it a regiment. It’s i 
detachment, he used to say, a detachment —that's the propei 
word for it. . . /’ 

“ Yes, a detachment. • . . Well, and your wounded, you 
killed, what did you do with them? ’’ 

“ What did wc do with them? " Grsha repeated, medi 
tatively, collecting his thoughts. “Different things hap 
pened to them. The wounded w r e hadn’t time to pick u| 
were finished off by the Cossacks; they left no man breath 
ing. And those we could pick up, wc left in the villages; al 
the villages around here are with us. Then w'e brough 
some here, too, to Tavolozhka, and to all the places w'e’v 
been in. . . /’ 

“ And what sort of treatment did they get? “ 

“ They were treated where we left them, only there wer 
no medicines. The old women helped as best they coulc 
. . . Those who had the good luck to be left in a town fare 
a little better. But here in the villages, they got queer sot 
of treatment! Just think, how could an ignorant old woma 
heal your le^ when there were only dangling sinews an 
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crushed bones left of it? Can a village woman do a doctor’s 
work? ” 

“There were bad wounds? ” asked Fedor with a tremor 
in his voice. 

“ There had to be. It was war! ” 

“ That’s right,” suddenly exclaimed Andreyev who had 
been sitting all the time plunged in silence, with his head 
thrust into his sheepskin collar, looking as if he were angry 
and discontented. “You’re dam’ right,” he repeated force¬ 
fully, giving Grisha a friendly punch in the back. 

“Well, of course,” said Grisha, waving his hand gaily. 
“You got to be ready for anything that turns up.” 

“ Tell me, Grisha,” said Fedor, interrupting him, “ did 
you live on the country? ” 

“ Sure we did,” answered Grisha with an important air; 
he was evidently flattered at the interest he had aroused. 
“ We hadn’t got much in the way of supplies—sure, how 
could we carry supplies around with us. We just fed on the 
country. The enemy came and took what he wanted; then 
we would come and take what we wanted. The villages in 
these parts had to supply us, whether they liked it or not.” 

“ Yes, it was tough,” said Klychkov with a sigh. 

“ It was tough on all of us, mate. D’you think we were 
enjoying ourselves? ” put in Grisha, fearing that he had 
beqn misunderstood. 

“Of course,, it was hard for you,” Fedor agreed promptly. 

“Yes, it was,” said Grisha in an appeased tone. “You 
were liable to come up against anything. Suppose now you 
were refused bread in one house, or suppose they wouldn’t 
give you oats for your horses, or fresh horses when your own 
were foundered, we had to. . . ■ Well, what could we do? 
We lost no time talking. I suppose we all acted alike—the 
enemy and ourselves. No good boasting now and saying 
we always did the handsome thing. There were some pretty 
hard things done, too. There you would be, hungry as a 
wolf, having fasted for twenty-four hours, and fought for all 
you were worth, and then when you came to a house you’d 
be refused a piece of bread. How could you act handsome 
under such conditions? At first you would try persuasion. 
Give me bread, you say, T got to eat. Kiss me arse, he says. 
Well, have T got to go on smiling and bowing after that? No, 
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I put him under arrest. And if his belly is too round, he 
gets my fist in his ugly face. No time for polite arguments.” 

“ You struck people? ” asked Klychkov under his breath. 

“Sure! ” answered Grisha simply and firmly. “Every¬ 
body did. It was war! ” 

“ Bravo, Grisha! ” Andreyev ejaculated gaily. 

He liked this rough, unvarnished, direct truth. 

“ It’s not as if 1 didn’t get beaten myself sometimes,” said 
Grisha, turning round to his passengers. “ Once Chapayev 
himself put it across me- Well, I suppose I deserved it” 

“ Chapayev? What did he strike you for? ” asked Fedor, 
always on the alert at the sound of that magical name. 

“ Well, you see, 1 was standing on guard,” explained 
Grisha. “ Somewhere beyond Pugachev, not so far from 
here—at some small station. I’ve forgotten the name now. 
There I was, standing and standing till I got sick of it. To 
hell with this, 1 thought, it’s a mangy business standing 
guard. I was bored stiff. I take a look round and just by 
the station 1 see a birch tree with a whole troop of jackdaws 
perched on the branches, cawing away, making the hell of a 
noise! 1 says to myself. I’ll take a pot shot at you, that’ll 
stop your screeching. At first it was just a funny thought 
came into my head, and then it began to take hold of me. 
There was no one to see me and besides, there were shots 
being fired off all the time. So 1 took aim and fired where 
the birds were thickest—bang, bang, bang. And before I 
knew it. I’d shot off all my cartridges. The birds I had hit 
dropped from their perches, catching their wings in the 
branches and fluttering before they died. There were the 
hell of a lot of birds, though. A cloud of them flew up out 
of the tree and hovered above it, screeching like devils. How 
could 1 know that he, Chapayev, was in the commandant’s 
room. Just my luck! He comes rushing out, as black as 
thunder. 

“ ‘ You’ve been shooting? ’ 

“ 4 No,’ says I, 4 1 haven’t. It wasn’t me.’ 

“ * And who was it disturbed the jackdaws, you jumping 
jackass? ’ 

“ ‘ Sure they must have gone for a little flyabout of their 
own accord,’ says I, ‘ they must have flown because they 
liked it-’ 
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“ 4 Show me your rifle! ’ He grabbed it from hie. The 
rifle was empty of cartridges. 

“‘What’s this? ’ he roared. ‘Where will you get cart¬ 
ridges, you son of a bitch? How are you going to shoot 
the Cossacks, you ox? Are you more afraid of jackdaws 
than of Cossacks? Take that! ’ And he struck me in the 
ribs with the butt end of the rifle! I held my tongue, ’cause 
what could I say? 1 thought too late of what I ought t«r 
have done: when he grabbed the rifle I ought to have 
snatched it back and shouted: 

“‘Stand back, or I’ll fire! Nobody’s permitted to touch 
the rifle of a sentry on guard! ’ 

“ He'd have tried to get hold of if, bun I'd have pointed 
my bayonet at him; he’d have liked that, he’d have let me 
off at once.’’ 

“He’d have liked it, would he?” said Fedor, screwing 
up his eyes. He was ail curiosity. 

“Sure he would. The more you stood up to him, the 
better he liked you. He always had respect for a man with 
guts, always. 4 Bravo,’ he’d say, ‘ you’ve got some spirit in 
you. . . .’ Well, Fd never finish if I tried to tell you every¬ 
thing about him. And here we are at Ivanteyevka at last! ” 
added Grisha joyfully. 

He sat up straight as a proper driver should, touched the 
horses with the reins, clicked his tongue loudly, then gave a 
whistle and kept urging on the horses till they reached the 
village. 

Only once more did he turn round to his passengers. 

“Should 1 lake you to the Soviet? ” 

“ That’s right, Grisha *’ 

“ Or should I take you to see Parfenicli? H *u tell you a 
lot about Chapayev.” 

“Who’s Parfcnich? ” 

“One of our fellows; he was in the detachment before T 
joined. Then his hand was torn clean olT and he had to 
come back. . . .” 

“ Is he a native of this village? ” 

“ Yes, but he’s lost all his property now. The Cossacks 
have destroyed everything he had; they pulled down his 
house, burnt his barn and left the man stark naked. He’s 
had a tough time of it.” 
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“ Show me where he lives when we pass that way,” said 
Fedor. 

“Til show you.” 

They drove into Ivanteyevka. It was a large, rambling 
village with wide streets, silvery white with snow. Winter 
turns a small village into a bear’s den; it covers it over, 
coops it up, drives the snow right on top of it. Whereas 
it makes a big village look its best. Grisha urged his horses 
to a trot in order to make a spectacular entry. He pointed 
to a hut as they passed down the street to show that was 
where Parfenich lived. Then he pointed to another, turned 
quickly on his seat, silently flipped the lobe of his ear with 
his little finger and grinned knowingly: he evidently meant 
to convey that this was a house where spirits were secretly 
distilled. They drove up to the Soviet, which stood, as is 
usual with ail Soviets, on the market place, in the building 
which had formerly been the seat of the local administration. 
The travellers got out of their sledges, stepping cautiously on 
benumbed feet; they shed their snow-bespattered sheepskins, 
stiff with hoar frost, tucked under their arms or held in their 
hands their baskets and bundles (pitiable belongings, each 
had about half a pood of baggage), and mounted the steps 
leading to the Soviet. 

The Soviet premises were typical of those days—vast, un¬ 
couth, uncomfortable, filthy and depressing. It was still 
early morning and the offices in the town were devoid of 
people, but this place was packed! What had brought this 
crowd here so early, nobody could tell. Some were leaning 
against the greasy brown wall, rolling cigarettes, smoking 
cheap home-grown tobacco, fiercely polluting the already 
unbreathable air; others clustered at the windows, scratch¬ 
ing and scribbling on the frosty panes, beating their palms 
©ne against the other to warm themselves, and exchanging 
bored reluctant remarks. One could sec that many of these 
^people—the majority of them, perhaps even all of them— 
had come here without any definite purpose; they had 
nowhere to go, nothing to do, so they gathered in the Soviet. 

When they saw the new arrivals, they turned and stared 
at them, and then uttered some remarks about the weather, 
the tired appearance, probable destination and business of 
the travellers and the hardships of the road. ‘They men- 
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tioned the shortage of oats and barley, decided that there 
would surely be a blizzard in a few hours, and that it was 
practically impossible to travel further to-day. 

Lopar, who had been detained at the door for some 
reason, now came in. 

“ Good-day to you, comrades,” he said. 

44 Good-day,” grunted several voices in answer. 

“ I’d liked to see the chairman.” 

“This way then,” several hands pointed to a cubicle 
partitioned off from the big room. 

During the wliole journey Lopar had assumed the role 
of spokesman for the four; he conducted all negotiations, 
obtained horses, inquired where they could make halts, get 
food and so on. 

Andreyev, who alone had not taken off his sheepskin coat, 
unceremoniously made room for himself on the window¬ 
sill beside a peasant, fit a cigarette without saying a word and 
gave one to his neighbour. Tercnty had already wedged 
himself into the drab crowd, and entered into conversation 
with those who were willing to talk. He wished to know 
how many people there were in the village, how the land 
lay, what the Soviet was doing, how they liked the Soviet 
power and so on. He was .trying to put himself cm courant 
with affairs as quickly as possible. 

Fedor was under the spell of what Grisha had been telling 
him. This fabulous figure of the steppe, the chieftain 
Chapayev, haunted and tantalized him. 

“ He certainly is a popular hero,” he was reasoning with 
himself. 44 A hero from the camp of freebooters, like 
Emelyan Pugachev, Stenka Razin, Ermak Timofcyevich. 

• . . Those men acted in their own wav in their own time, 
but he has sprung up in another epoch—and his feats are 
different from theirs. Judging by what Grisha told me, 
Chapayev’s chief characteristics are adventurousness and a 
dare-devil bravery. He is more of a hero than a fighter; 
more of a passionate seeker after adventure than a conscious' 
revolutionary. The dominant element in him is obviously 
unrest, a thirst for exciting experiences. But what a strong 
personality! In what sharp relief he stands out against the 
background of the peasant uprising! What a vivid colour¬ 
ful and original figure! ” 
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Fedor had asked the way to Parfenich’s house, and when 
Lopar, having finished his talk with the chairman of the 
Soviet, suggested that they should drink tea, Fedor declined 
and went on to the address, that had been given him. 

After an hour and a half the four were in their sledges 
again, leaving Ivanteyevka. Fedor was darkly silent. He 
had missed Parfenich, who had left the day before for Puga¬ 
chev. Andreyev made some attempts to draw Fedor into 
conversation, but soon gave it up, seeing that it was hope¬ 
less. In the other sledge, Terenty and Lopar, bored with 
inaction, decided that they might as well sing. But they 
were not in the mood for real singing, and so while Lopar 
emitted hoarse grunts, Terenty wailed in a high falsetto voice. 
The effect produced was uncanny, strange and ear-piercing. 
When Andreyev could stand it no longer, he shouted back 
at them to stop it. Both singers unprotestingly obeyed. Till 
Tavolozhka the' travellers dozed more or less quietly and 
when they reached Tavolozhka they had their horses changed 
and proceeded on their way to Pugachev without wasting a 
minute. 

The peasant drivers had for some time been throwing 
anxious glances at the black swollen clouds that raced over 
the dark sky. The wind was sharp and changeable—it 
seemed to blow from all quarters at once, as if pouncing 
down on some unseen enemy. It was like some infuriated 
chained dog, hurling itself on an intruder, gripping and 
worrying him insistently but every time thrust back by a 
mighty kick. Then again it would renew its attack, and 
again dart away full of rage—howling, barking and wailing 
spasmodically, Eddies of snow swirled, danced, raced over 
*the ground; the road was untraceable, the snow had 
obliterated it- Early twilight, foreboding a blizzard, had 
fallen and darkness was quickly closing in. The biting wind 
was gathering momentum, lashing here and there with grow- 
^ ing fury. The sky was now quite black, the snowflakes 
whirled and gyrated ever more madly, ever more rapidly; 
they had become needles, icicles, clots that assailed the faces 
of the travellers. 

The latter sat huddled in their sheepskins like rabbits in 
their burrows. The drivers had only left an unprotected 
chink for their eyes. The buffeting wind made breathing 
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difficult; it scalded the skin on the men’s faces with its frosty 
bite. The road was long and the further they went, the more 
unbridled was the fury of the blizzard. When they dipped 
into a hollow bordered with sparse shrubs, the wind seemed 
to relent; but as soon as they were out on the open plain 
again, it roared like a drunken host among drunken guests: 
“ Everything here belongs to me. I can take and break what 
I will! ” Uproarious and menacing like a giant, the hurricane 
swept over the steppe. ... 

Because of the blizzard the station was packed when the 
travellers reached it. They tumbled, out of the sledges like 
huge lumps of snow. This time they did not send Lopar to 
reconnoitre alone; one volunteered to speak with the station 
authorities, two others went to the commandant, while good- 
natured Terenty was sent out into the snowstorm again to 
look for the train scheduled fo.r Uralsk. This “ division of 
labour ” was necessary. On the way to Samara the four 
men had already encountered innumerable instances of the 
way the railroad management consciously or unconsciously 
concealed from the would-be passengers the true hour of the 
departure of the train; when the management announced 
that the train would start, say, in an hour, one could be quite 
sure that it would not put out before morning, and when 
they said: “ We don't start till to-morrow,” you might expect 
the train to steam out under your very nose at any moment. 

After a long and arduous search, they finally found a 
compartment reserved for some political workers bound for 
Uralsk. They parleyed, explained their business and were 
allowed to climb into the compartment with their belongings. 
But they had some more trying experiences before they 
finally reached Uralsk- Near Ershovo the track was snow¬ 
bound and the»passengers had to get out and shovel away 
the snow. They also had several altercations with comman¬ 
dants, and had to resort to all kinds of stratagems to get 
firewood to heat the car, which was cold and dark as a coff 'i 
All the way the train crawled along listlessly! When they 
reached Ershovo, something happened to the engine. Again 
they had to tumble out and wait in nervous anxiety. A little 
further on the axle-bearings went out of order, and that 
caused another halt. Ever fresh obstacles, fresh anxieties! 
It took them forty-eight hours to cover the short distance 
from Pugachev to Uralsk. 
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URALSK 

At Uralsk they rang up the commandant, who sent two 
sledges to fetch them from the station. The four comrades 
bundled fh along with^their belongings and drove to the 
Central Hotel. It was incredibly cold in the hotel. The 
rooms were damp, filthy and bare; no chairs, no beds, no 
place to keep one’s things in. They looked around, trying 
to make the best of a bad job; they hired a small room in 
the hotel, and all four of them crammed into it, since they 
did not want to get separated. In order to warm themselves 
after the long exposure to the frost, they drank glass after 
glass of steaming tea, emptying two samovars in quick suc¬ 
cession. After that, they went roaming around the town, 
not knowing what to do with their hours of enforced 
idleness. 

They had been told at the station that Frunze had left 
that morning for the front to direct the attack which was 
already under way. The front was only twenty-five versts 
distant from Uralsk and it was imperative to drive^he enemy 
back as far as possible with all possible speed. However, 
the first encounters were not particularly favourable to us, 
and it was only later, when a more comprehensive and more 
prudent plan for a general offensive had been devised that 
we managed to repulse the Cossacks. We were to fall on 
them not only from the direction of Uralsk but also from that 
of Alexandrov-Gay, first concentrating our forces on Slomi- 
khinskaya, then pressing on to bar the main artery—Uralsk- 
Lbishchensk—Guryev—along which the Reds, pouring 
down from the north, were to pursue the enemy. 

But more of this anon. We must speak of everything in 
its proper place and our story will return more than once 
to what happened on that tenable road from Uralsk to 
Guryev. 

Each of the four friends had his idiosyncrasies, his 
“ speciality ” Terenty Bochkin, for instance, was very fond 
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of writing letters, and always devoted the greater part of each 
letter to economic topics. He would find out where and at 
what price such and such articles could be bought, noting all 
these points down and drawing comparisons. 

Klychkov kept a diary regularly and accurately. In any 
surroundings and under all conditions he would somehow 
contrive to jot down all that he considered to be important. 
When he had no notebook, he used detached sheets, some¬ 
times writing as he walked, sometimes using the boarding of 
a fence as his writing desk, but never failing to make notes. 
His pals laughed at him, seeing neither rhyme nor reason in 
this habit of his. 

44 Why on earth have you got to waste so much paper, 
Fedor? ” Andreyev would say. “ Whats’ the good of writ¬ 
ing all that junk? People do and say such a lot of things, 
you can't put them all down. And yet you must write every¬ 
thing if you write at all—that’s what l say. Because there’s 
no sense in writing only part of what’s happening; it’s even 
harmful, it deludes people.” 

“ No, Andreyev, you are mistaken,” Fedor would explain. 
94 Of course, I can only observe part of the whole but other 
people will see and note what 1 am unable to observe. You 
add up all that, and the result will be history."” 

Andreyev’s nature was a sceptical one, however. 

“ But you’re sure to invent a lot of nonsense,” he said. 
“ How can that become history? ” 

44 1 know what I’m doing,” Fedor would answer stubbornly. 
Andreyev’s persistent questioning made him feel very un¬ 
comfortable 

44 You know nothing, and you’re wasting your time on 
nonsense,” Andreyev would retort. 

Klychkov was shy of such topics. Being aware of 
Andreyev’s intractability, he would withdraw into himself, 
refuse to answer questions and let the conversation drop. 

He usually put in his diary things that were not published 
in the newspaper or found only slight reflection there- He 
himself did not clearly realize the purpose of his writing. 
He was simply obeying an instinctive urge. 

Andreyev was different; he liked to collect all items of 
news that concerned the workers. He was drawn to this as 
Terenty was to letter-writing and Fedor Klychkov to keeping 
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a diary. Instinctively, perhaps' even against his will, 
A ndrcye\ never failed, when he made a new acquaintance 
or came to a new place, to start a conversation on special 
topics interesting to industrial workers. He inquired 
whether there were any new factories near by, and if there 
were, how long ago they had been built, whether they 
worked well, why and since when they had been standing 
idle, how many workers had been employed in them, and 
whether these workers were class conscious, when and in 
what manner they manifested their class consciousness, and 
so on. Everything about him bespoke a worker attracted 
to his native element, interested in the needs of his comrades, 
agitated by the questions that were vital to them. He was 
also interested in the general situation, above all in the 
natural resources of the given district, the population, its 
social composition, and the extent to which it could be relied 
on. On these last points, by the way, the other three were 
just as eager for information as he was. 

Lopar was a specialist in military affairs. He had the 
knack of finding out immediately what units were in the 
vicinity, which regiments were the best and which the worst, 
what kind of political activity was being carried on among 
the Red Army men, how many Communists were in the 
ranks, and what the general situation at the front was. 

These characteristics of the four comrades had already 
become noticeable during the journey, and they grew still 
more marked when work was started in good earnest. 
Andreyev's field of observation naturally grew more 
restricted, because factories were few and far between in this 
region. Lopar's, on the contrary, widened. But from 
these very first days one thing was obvious: the business 
of war was now taking the upper hand, mercilessly over¬ 
shadowing all other forms of life and interests, and finally 
swallowing them up altogether. 

They made a thorough inspection of the town. The 
environment was new, amazing, and quite peculiar. Nothing 
but grey army greatcoats, rifles, bayonets, guns, army carts 
—like a regular armed camp. Red Army men marched 
down the streets in columns, or hurried about in twos and 
threes, cavalrymen flew by at the gallop, guns trundled slowly 
down the street, and caravans of loaded camels swayed 
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majestically as they moved towards the front. And all the 
time incessant shooting was to be heard—futile, aimless shoot¬ 
ing that only quietened down a little at night. Some of the 
men had been 14 cleaning their rifles,” others “ shooting at 
wild fowl,” others again had "let their rifles go off by mis¬ 
take.” A military, specialist made a rough estimate of these 
random shots, counting the average number that popped off 
every minute, and came to* the conclusion that from two to 
three million cartridges were thus foolishly wasted every day. 
How far his computation was correct, it is difficult to say, 
but anyhow the amount of such wantdn shooting done was 
disgraceful. At that time, conscious, iron discipline had not 
yet been introduced in this army of the steppes; there were 
no strong cadres of convinced Bolsheviks capable of trans¬ 
forming regiments on the spot, of giving them a new shape 
and appearance, a new spirit. That came later on. In the 
early months of 1919 the regiments that fought near Uralsk 

fought wonderfully, splendidly, heroically — consisted 
almost solely of peasants; there was a mere sprinkling of 
Communists, and half of these were sham Communists. 
Moreover, our enemies had succeeded in spreading the 
notion among these regiments that Communists were 
gendarmes and oppressors, that they had come down here 
from the towns with the aim of forcibly introducing their 
” commune.” 

It was a current saying in these regiments mat the Bolshe¬ 
viks were friends and comrades, but that the Communists 
were* malignant foes. Two days after his arrival, Klychkov 
had to deliver a public lecture on “ What is the difference 
between Bolsheviks and Communists? ” An absurd subject. 

One can judge of the complications in the army at this 
time by the fact that one of the truest revolutionaries, the 
clever, noble-minded and taefful Lindov, and several other 
Bolsheviks besides him, fell by the hand of their own " Red 
Army men.” 

When, some days after this, the detachment of Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk weavers, wearing their typical " Varangian 

* The Varangians were the Viking invaders of Russia during the 
Dark Ages. The type of helmet adopted by the Red Army in the < nil 
War was reminiscent of the helmets worn by these Vikings.. P.d. 
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helmets with a big red star in front, arrived in Uralsk and 
took over the defence of the town, they were fired on from 
toehind corners by members of the “ free ” peasant regiments, 
because the weavers had put a check on their reckless 
freedom. 

But very soon the peasant fighters had a chance to see 
what these weavers were worth in battle—how manfully 
and steadfastly they fought—and the distrust towards them 
vanished to be replaced by confidence and friendship. 

When at last, tired out with tramping around, they returned 
to their cold shabby room and Terenty was already half-way 
through a letter in which he informed his correspondent that 
a plate of fish and cabbage cost 5 rubles including bread, 
and that black caviare could be had at 23 rubles the pound, 
a runner came from headquarters to inform them that Frunze 
had come back. They jumped to their feet and were oil 
in no time. But when they came to headquarters they were 
at first bewildered. Everything seemed different here; they 
were not even admitted at once and were asked to give their 
names. Why should they have to wait before seeing their 
comrade, Frunze, whom they knew so intimately, with’ whom 
they had worked in such close contact, as comrades, on a 
footing of absolute equality? Was it a dream? No. it was 
not, for there stood a sentry with his bayonet fixed, barring 
their way! And he stared in a far from friendly fashion at 
these newcomers who had so unceremoniously and 
audaciously 1 , attempted to rush 'into the presence *of the 
commander. The four friends waited a minute or two in 
the corridor, feeling very uncomfortable and trying to avoid 
one another’s glance. 

“Come along in,” somebody called at last- 

Frunze’s greeting to them was the most natural, simple 
and comradely imaginable. They felt at once that they had 
before them the same plain, accessible, open-hearted and 
understanding workmate they had known of old. But they 
had scarcely recovered from their first embarrassment when 
they received another jar. Frunze was surrounded by 
military experts. These were by no means small fry, but 
veritable whales—late colonels and generals. And they were 
all observing'such strict etiquette, speaking so respectfully, 
on the alert for every hint he might drop. The poor new- 
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comers understood that that was 44 discipline,” that the way 
they themselves behaved was not appropriate, but they could 
not strike the right note. They could hardly help calling 
Frunze “ Misha,” interrupting and contradicting him as they 
would have done at a Party conference. The colonels 
listened to them in bewilderment, looking confused, smiling 
awkwardly; they were afraid of committing some breach of 
the rules of subordination under the influence of these un¬ 
couth strangers. The party split into two groups that did 
not blend during the whole meeting—on4he> one hand, the 
new arrivals and, on the other, the military experts. Frunze 
spoke of the situation at the front, of the army’s prospects, 
of what had to be done in the near future. The four friends 
listened good-naturedly, vainly trying to remember and 
understand everything that was said. But in the first place 
they had not studied the maps, so that all these names of 
villages and fortified points were mere empty words to them; 
and secondly, they had only a vague conception of the 
meaning of such terms as “ strategy,” 44 tactics,” 
44 manoeuvres,” etc.; .these words did not have a definite 
meaning for them. 

vSoon the experts retired and they were left by themselves. 
The atmosphere changed at once. Plans were disclosed in 
full detail. Fedor was constantly throwing sidelong glances 
at Frunze and asking himself in wonderment how this man 
had attained such a lucid understanding of military affairs, 
how he managed to keep such a firm grip on the situation 
and not be nonplussed by all these knotty problems. Every¬ 
thing seemed clear to Frunze; he felt quite at home among 
the greatest intricacies, could reckon with everything, foresee 
everything. And to think that he had been an insignificant 
civilian not so long ago! Even in those early days of 
Frunze’s activity as a commander he was already revealing 
the most characteristic traits of his character—agility of 
mind, quick-wittedness, clearness and fullness of understand¬ 
ing, a gift for timely and careful analysis and for calculating 
all factors in a given situation, confidence in tackling pro¬ 
blems, and faith—a tremendous unshakable faith in success, 
a faith based on solid foundations- 

They sat and chatted, recalled their native Ivanovo, their 
mutual friends, their work in recent times. It was after 
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midnight when they parted, and in the morning Frunze left 
for Samara on urgent business, saying that he would send 
their instructions from there, and that until then they would 
have to stay in Uralsk and work on the Party committee. 
It was eight days before all four were finally sent off to 
different) posts in the* army. 

They discussed Frunze among themselves: 

“ Michael’s changed a bit, hasn’t he? ” 

“ I should think he has, with all that tremendous 
.work. . . 

“ He’s grown thin and yellow, too. . . 

“ It’d be no wonder if he’d turned green, the way things 
are here. The crowd here is wild enough—d'you think it’s 
easy to manage them? They’ve already received orders 
several times to stop this random shooting, and what has 
come of it? Just listen! ” 

They pressed their ears against the window-pane and could 
distinctly hear the crack of rifles outside. 

“ Bloody anarchy! ” snapped Andreyev angrily. He 
remained silent for a while and then added with calm confi¬ 
dence in his deep voice: “ Never mind, we’ll change things 
pretty soon.” 

Some days later, when the four friends had gathered 
together in the evening, a telegram was handed to them. 
* Lopar and Bochkin were commissioned to start next day 
to join the brigade. 

So it had come! It wartime to say good-bye. 

All four felt in a strange mood, overshadowed by the 
coming parting, prone to unexpected thoughts and feelings. 
Of course, there was nothing strange in the fact that two 
of them had to go next morning; the remaining two would 
perhaps follow them later on. They had been waiting for 
it- And all the same a queer feeling took hold of all four of 
them! Lopar and Terenty Bochkin suddenly felt as if 
warfare was the sole business of their lives. Andreyev was 
more gloomy than usual, Fedor wore a look of concentration 
and kept silent. He smiled as he listened to the high-strung 
and exultant talk of his departing comrades. 

In the morning a sledge came for Lopar and Terenty. 
They embraced Andreyev and Fedor, said good-bye and 
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drove off. Soon another telegram arrived: Andreyev was 
ordered to remain with the division in Uralsk and assume 
the duties of commissar, Fedor Klychkov was to . go to 
Alexandrov-Gay and start political activities in a unit that 
was being organised there under the leadership of Chapayev. 

When Fedor saw the words, he could hardly believe them. 
He read the telegram a second and a third time. There 
could be no doubt. There was the name—“ Chapayev.” 

The blood rushed to his temples, his heart beat wildly. 
He was so excited that he seemca to have lost the power of 
speech. 

Such a hero—to serve side by side with Chapayev! What 
a surprising turn things had taken! It seemed like a miracle. 
Here he had been dreaming of Chapayev as of some 
legendary hero, and now, all of a sudden, he was to find him¬ 
self standing beside him, within arm's reach, as close as he 
now stood to Andreyev. Perhaps they would strike up a 
close acquaintance, even become friends . . . 

From that moment Fedor was consumed with only one 
thought, one passionate desire—and that was to reach 
Chapayev as quickly as possible. The thought of Chapayev 
obsessed him. he could think of nothing else. All conversa¬ 
tions brought him sooner or later to the subject of Chapayev. 
The telegram seemed to imply that Chapayev was not at 
Alexandrov-Gay at the moment, that he was only preparing 
(o go to that place- But that was of no consequence. To 
Alexandrov-Gay Fedor must hasten without losing a 
moment. And Fedor did not wait till the morrow, he was 
ready for the road in three hours. His leave-taking with 
Andreyev was simple, friendly, and cordial. And then 
Fedor departed, leaving Andreyev alone in Uralsk. 



CHAPTER IV 


AL f:\ANDROV-CiAY 

Fedor had been told ihat the train would bring him to Algay 
(short for Alexandrov-Gay) almost the next day. But then 
it turned out that trains bad to be changed in Ershov, Urbach 
and Krasny Kut. Three changes—that was no joke! 
People who have had the occasion to travel by rail during 
1919 will know what a difficult and painful job it was to 
change trains. At a rough computation, considering the 
average rate of speed, the journey would take ten days. So 
Fedor changed his tactics. At Dergachi he alighted and 
ordered a sledge and horses, deciding to journey by relays. 
Tt was a hundred and fifty versts to Alexandrov-Gay as the 
crow flics. 

Once again he was out on the steppe, with its wide 
expanses, blue horizons, limitless stretches of snow. It was 
beginning to thaw and one could see dark patches of bared 
earth-here and there. On sunny, windless days it was 
already getting warm, one fell in the air that spring was 
coming with its gay country dances. The villages of the 
steppe were far between, separated from one another by 
distances of some twenty-five or thirty versts. They were 
prosperous, self-sufficient places, each holding itself aloof 
from the others. Young girls were seldom given away in 
marriage out of their own village: there w'as land enough 
for everybody. Each village was like a small republic; it 
felt quite independent, needing no outside assistance from 
anybody, and had a decided leaning towards autonomy. 

These big villages you have to pass through on the way 
to Algay played an important role during the Civil War in 
the Ural steppes. Ossinov-Gay, Orlov-Gay, Kurilovo not 
only supplied volunteers, but gave whole Red regiments to 
the revolution. Not a few kulaks from these same villages 
joined the Whites, it is true, but in the majority of cases the 
villages sided with the Reds- When, in 1918, the Cossacks, 
aided by the local kulaks, descended upon Kurilovo and- 
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began arresting the local Soviet workers, the whole tremen¬ 
dous mass of toiling villagers rose up as one man, armed 
themselves as best they could, cut the Cossacks to pieces, 
drove away what was left of them and decided to create a 
regiment of their own—the Kurilovo Regiment. The 
Domashkino, Pugachev, Stenka Razin, Novo-Uzensk, Malo- 
Uzcnsk and Krasny Kut Regiments originated in similar 
circumstances. They had been first formed to guard and 
defend the native villages; both the rank and file and the 
commanders (there were no conupissars at that time) all 
hailed from the same village. It stands to reason that 
solidarity in these units was complete and unshakable; the 
men had known one another for years, bad worked together, 
many of them were blood relatives. In the Kurilovo Regi¬ 
ment, for example, a father and his five sons were all serving 
together. It also happened sometimes that close friends were 
suddenly separated—one would join the Whites, another his 
own Red regiment; and there were even more amazing cases 
where families were split into two camps, one half siding 
with the whites, the other with! the Reds. 

All these local regiments, formed for the defence of their 
homes, were soon forced by the course of events to leave 
their native villages and go far away into the Ural steppes 
- thence to attack Kolchak—then to move back again into 
the steppes—then to go and fight on the Polish front. 

There was one Moslem regiment which ranked very high 
among the bravest and most heroic Red units. It included 
men of fourteen different nationalities. The majority were 
Kirghizians—a race which had been pitilessly and shame¬ 
lessly exploited by the well-to-do and parasitic Cossacks, for 
whom the Kirghizians cherished a fierce and unquenchable 
hatred. All these regiments of volunteers performed deeds 
of unheard-of valour and heroism. Without shells, cartridges 
or proper arms, ragged and sometimes barefoot, they stuck 
to their positions, fought steadfastly and bravely and more 
than once defeated the Ural Cossacks when they rose against 
„the Soviet power. Their fighting quality remained till the 
end worthy of all admiration; from the political point of view, 
they matured slowly and were unable to grasp at once the 
causes and the scope of the social struggle that was in pro¬ 
gress. Lax discipline, distorted notions about “freedom,” 
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protracted wrangling for an elective command, vague and 
faulty understanding of the directions sent them fronrhead- 
quarters—all these for a long time remained distinctive 
features of these brave peasant regiments and differentiated 
them from the regiments of central Russia. 

Alexandrov-Gay was very like the other “ Gays,” Orlov- 
Gay and Ossinov-Gay. All the villages of the steppe wore 
a family resemblance to one another. Algay was a big. 
rambling place. The streets were dirty, the outskirts almost 
inaccessible on account of the mud. In those days it was 
an animated centre of activity; the headquarters of the 
brigade, the political department, various troops and military 
units were stationed here, and it was necessary to maintain 
communication with other places and other units. There 
was a ceaseless stream of wagons, new people kept coming 
and going, cavalrymen were always being sent galloping off 
to some unknown destination, long caravans of haughty 
camels and horse-drawn peasant carts arrived and departed, 
loading and unloading their cargoes. Algay was seething 
with life as never before or after- Every night fetes were 
organised on the square and main street like those customary 
at fairs. The Red Army men, who had by then won the 
ardent admiration of the Algay womenfolk, were not slow 
to profit by the opportunities thus offered to them. 

Now and again the political department of the brigade 
organized meetings for the Red Army men, or mixed meet¬ 
ings to which the townsfolk were invited. The main object 
of these meetings was to throw light on current events. It 
was, of course, much more difficult to draw the townsfolk 
into political life than the Red Army men; the latter showed 
no reluctance, listened attentively, asked for more frequent 
meetings and more detailed information. This wish was 
praiseworthy, but it was difficult to meet it. Not for lack of 
politically educated speakers, there were plenty of them— 
quite enough fpr the requirements of. the time and place— 
but on account of the war. Meetings and conferences could 
not convene often when there were Cossacks prowling in the 
vicinity who might attack at any moment. If they burst on 
a gathering of unarmed men, the result might be disastrous. 

The political department was at that time headed by a 
St. Petersburg worker, Nikolai Ezhikov; he was only twenty- 
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two years of age, but was none the less a very mature, 
sensible and serious fellow. He was commissar of the 
brigade at the time we are speaking of, and commanded 
great respect in the village not only among the commanders 
and Red Army men, but among the townsfolk as well. He 
was much liked for his plain, sensible and affable way of 
speaking. He never made vain promises; if ever he promised 
anything he always kept his word. The absence of any dis¬ 
order in the village was justly ascribed to his influence over 
the Red Army men. He was very popular with them, 
particularly because he always fought side by side with them 
in battle, like a rank-and-filer. 

One must not overlook the fact that in the beginning of 
1919, the time we arc speaking of, the work of political 
education was but feebly developed in the army. The forms 
and methods of this work were vague, and many of the 
political workers, especially when they were junior commis¬ 
sars, were simply the most class conscious among the fighters 
men who showed by their own example how a Red Army 
man could endure hunger, cold and lack of proper clothing, 
how he could overcome the difficulties and privations of 
arduous campaigns, how bravely he could fight and, if need 
be, calmly and devotedly give up his life. Incessant fighting 
rendered systematic and concentrated political education 
work impossible for weeks or even months on cud. It had 
to be replaced by occasional “ political raids/' while real 
political education work had to be adjourned to some more 
convenient time. At Alexandrov-Gay circumstances were 
neither more or less propitious than elsewhere- The number 
of reserves was quite inconsiderable and did not have much 
time for rest, while the main body was always in the fighting 
line. The workers of the political department, with the 
exception of.those who did “sedentary" work, went up to 
the fighting line at frequent intervals, circulated printed 
matter, new directives and instructions, kept in contact with 
the commissars and Party nuclei, giving them guidance. When 
circumstances permitted, they carried on their work among 
the Red Army men; and when danger threatened, they aban¬ 
doned their batches of pamphlets, seized a rifle and threw 
themselves into the fray with the rest. Just at this time, in 
the beginning of March, three workers in the brigade political 
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department fell on the field of battle when retreating along 
a valley with a handful of Red Army men, who were attacked 
by an overwhelming force of Cossacks. 

The reputation of the political workers in the peasant 
regiments was that of fine, brave and loyal fighters of the Red 
Army. Nikolai Ezhikov was greatly respected by, the mem 
who always held him up as an example for others to follow. 

At the beginning of March the front Jay in the neighbour¬ 
hood of “ Port Arthur,” a liny ruined settlement, situated 
midway between Algay and the Cossack village of Slomik- 
hinskaya (a few dozen versts from Algay); this village was 
the key to the main artery—Uralsk—Lbishchensk -Sakhar- 
naya -Guryev, The plan was that the army, whose centre 
lay in Uralsk, should launch a general attack in the near 
future, and by means of co-qrdinated operations, first drive 
the Cossacks as far away from Uralsk as possible, and then 
finally destroy the Cossack army. The Alexandrov-Gay 
forces had to march on the village of Slomikhinskaya, follow 
up the attack through the Chizhinsky marshes and so reach 
the Uralsk-Guryev main artery. This manoeuvre would 
intercept the Cossack troops retreajting from the direction of 
Uralsk under the pressure of the Red Army regiments. The 
day appointed for the attack was not far off. The Algay 
Brigade was preparing for it in feverish haste. 

As soon as he reached the village, Fedor went to the 
political department and was taken to see Nikolai Ezhikov. 
He found him, wrapped in a huge black fur coat, and wear¬ 
ing an extraordinary shaggy fur cap and .felt boots, sitting 

in the empty study.a high-ceilinged room, not heated. His 

red fingers trembling with cold, he was rummaging among 
the heaps of papers that littered the table. 

The study was scantily furnished—a table, a chair, and 
that was all. On the table was the stub of a cheap pencil, 
a small glass bowl, formerly used for burning oil before ikons 
but now filled with some dubious black liquid that probably 
did duty as ink, a nondescript penholder that looked like a 
wax taper; an improvised paper weight, two books on 
political subjects, a register and an untidy heap of all sorts 
of papers. Fedor introduced himself and produced Frunze's 
telegram stating that “ Comrade Klychkov was appointed to 
organise political work in the Alexandrov-Gay group” (the 
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brigade was developing into a group as new units were being 
attached to it). 

Ezhikov glanced at the telegram in an absent-minded way 
and silently handed it back to Fedor. Then he unexpectedly 
exclaimed: 

“ Conic on- I'll fix you up. First have some tea and 
rest a little after your journey.” 

Fedor would have liked to get down to business at once, 
to find out about the war situation , the conditions under 
which political work was carried on, its prospects , achieve¬ 
ments and possibilities—briefly, he wanted to gel down to 
brass tacks right away. But Ezhikov was so intent on taking 
him to his room and making him comfortable there, so 
pleased to provide boiling water and bread for him, that the 
business conversation had to be postponed. 

Ezhikov’s room formed part of a vacant apartment, con¬ 
sisting of a good-sized hall with small rooms on cither side. 
One of these rooms he allotted to Fedor. In the hall was 
a piano, and Ezhikov, as soon as he had made Fedor com¬ 
fortable, sat down and began playing, extremely badly, one 
revolutionary song after the other. It was cold in the hall 
and the notes reverberated there with a hollow sound. 

Little by little they engaged in conversation. Fedor liked 
Ezhikov with his young face, pale and stern, and felt elated 
at the thought that such a nice fellow was conducting political 
activities here. As generally happens, they told each other 
everything about themselves within the first hour of their 
acquaintance— facts about their Party work, how they had got 
to the front and what they expected to do in the future. Out¬ 
wardly, the conversation seemed quite easy and friendly, but 
Fedor had the uncomfortable feeling that Ezhikov was in a 
hurry to go away, or that something had got on his nerves; 
or that he was hurt and displeased by something. His face 
indicated that he was a plain straightforward fellow, and it 
was strange that he should avoid Fedor’s eyes, blink, look 
down, rub his hands and move about so restlessly. Besides, 
his laugh was insincere, unnatural, and he acquiesced too 
eagerly in everything Fedor said. 

“ What the hell can this mean? ” thought) Fedor, at a loss 
to understand Ezhikov’s behaviour. 

They went back to the office of the political department. 
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to the same cold study where they hadTirst met, and now 
the conversation took on a semi-official turn. Ezhik w spoke 
very little and gave no information; he only listened to 
Fedor's questions, answering them briefly and drily—even, 
it seemed, contemptuously. Every time a colleague dropped 
in, Ezhikov looked relieved and started an endless and 
apparently useless conversation. And this sudden garrulous¬ 
ness seemed to fit him ill. Fedor correctly guessed that the 
man was no idle talker: on the contrary , he was sparing of 
his words, especially when at work. He would give* instruc¬ 
tions, explanations and information only to the extent re¬ 
quired, but not more- All this chatter and artificiality made 
Fedor feel ill at ease; he was asking himself, why should 
Ezhikov be so eager to turn away from him and devote his 
attention to anybody who happened to stray in? 

From Ezhikov’s brief answers he concluded that Party 
nuclei had already been organized everywhere; that the 
comrades’ tribunal was functioning to perfection; that there 
was printed matter in sufficient quantities; that lectures were 
being delivered, meetings being held regularly, and so on. In 
brief, political activity left nothing to be desired and there 
was nothing for Fedor to do, since every things was already 
in full swing. 

Fedor’s situation was embarrassing, as he acutely realized. 
He was new to this kind of work, tie had never been at the 
front before. He knew nothing of the life here, and he could 
not “instruct ” Ezhikov. But he had come here with a 
burning desire to make himself useful—not to issue orders, 
but to work. Questions of precedence and rank were of no 
interest to him. He made that clear to Ezhikov from the 
very first, but he did not know how to interpret the muffled 
grunts which he had received by way of reply. Perhaps 
Ezhikov had resented such frankness. Finding that he was 
still getting meagre and reluctant replies to his questions, 
Fedor decided to be extremely cautious and tactful. He pre¬ 
sumed that Ezhikov was displeased at being relegated to 
second place, at being made subordinate to Fedor. He 
might not like being removed from the pedestal to which he 
had been exalted and losing the prestige which he enjoyed 
in the brigade and in the town of Algay. Up till now he had 
been the only authoritative political personage; he had held 
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all the^strings and been responsible for everything—he alone. 
And suddenly this fellow Klychkov turns up and is appointed! 
political head of the whole group of which the brigade is only 
a part. . . . That was bad; the newcomer might gradually 
rob him of his supremacy, oust him from his position. Fedor 
thought he understood the workings of Ezhikov’s mind, his 
doubts and fears and the causes of his undisguised and grow¬ 
ing animosity towards him, which began to show itself within 
an hour and a half after they first got acquainted. 

Fedor was on the alert- He gave up putting questions 
and let himself be guided by his instinct for organization in 
deciding what to do. 

Firstly, he would investigate the documents and records 
of the political work done in the brigade. He would apply 
to Ezhikov's assistants, and obtain from them the official 
records and information. 

Secondly, he would insist on calling small advisory con¬ 
ferences of the Party nuclei, cultural, control and war com¬ 
mittees and so on. That would help him to see and 
understand things immediately. 

Thirdly, he would visit all the units and look into every 
detail of the political organization. 

And finally he would take part in the impending battles 
as a fighter in ihe ranks. Thus hei would win the reputation 
of a good comrade and brave man, and on such a reputation 
hung his chances of success in his future political work. 

During the few days preceding the attack Fedor steadfastly 
carried out the tasks he had set himself. He more than once 
had conversations with the organizational, cultural and 
educational departments, but everywhere he saw that people 
were prejudiced against him and covertly hostile. Ezhikov’s 
influence made itself felt. After much effort he managed 
to obtain a detailed report about local activities. The report 
was longwinded and packed with commonplaces. (These 
were general shortcomings which Fedor would have to face 
hundreds and hundreds of times later on when the scope of 
his political work was extended). It started, as usual, “with 
the flood.” It dwelt vaguely on the original “ chaotic state 
of affairs,” declared that “ activities were being developed n 
but had not “ reached the proper height.” In conclusion it 
announced that a number of fruitful measures had been taken 
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which would most certainly do away with the existing errors 
and shortcomings. 

The net information which Fedor managed to extract from 
reams of pompous and bombastic assertions boiled down to 
this: Books were sent to the regiments and small travelling 
libraries formed; the schools of literacy were closed most 
of the time on account of the military operations that were 
always going on, and when the schools happened to be open 
few people attended them; all sorts of committees in all sorts 
of places seemed actually to cx^st but there was no evidence 
of their labours; meetings were seldom called, whereas 
amateur theatricals were in great vogue. 

Fedor made some attempt to call a conference of com¬ 
missars, but here again he came up against a wall of blank 
hostility; he arranged a session of the representatives of Party 
nuclei—it fell through; he fixed the day for a meeting—but 
the political department gave scant notice of it, and only 
some fifty or sixty chance people dropped in. 

Things were not panning out right- It was impossible to 
let them go on in this way. Fedor was anxiously expecting 
the arrival of Chapayev. He would surely Gut the Gordian 
knot, and bring clarity into this muddled state of affairs. 

The attack was to be launched in two days' time. Why 
had not Chapayev come? Fedor sent for information to 
the army and received no answer. To-morrow the last units 
would be moved to Kazachia Talovka near “ Port Arthur," 
which was to he their jumping-off place at the beginning of 
the offensive. 

A last council of war was called at headquarters to discuss 
the final detailed plan of attack. It was to come from three 
points simultaneously. The main factor was to be not so 
much suddenness and surprise as organization and superior 
technique, especially in the use of machine-guns. Fedor, 
who as yet knew' little about the art of war, listened intently 
to everything that was being said at this council, but did not 
venture to make any suggestions or enter into the arguments. 
He only studied, one after the other, the faces of the experts, 
and thought: 

“ Can this man, perhaps, be a traitor? Can it be that all 
this highfalutin' stuff is just a blind, a subterfuge, dust thrown 
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into people's eyes? On the day after to-morrow, when 
everything is in readiness, perhaps they’ll turn and rend 
us. ...” 

With particular attention, with bated breath, he scrutinized 
the face of the colonel commanding the brigade. 

44 Perhaps. . . •” 

But the brigade commander had a face which dispelled 
all distrust, which compelled you to believe in him. 

44 All the same, remember you are a commissar, and be 
on your guard. . . .” 

The council of war was over. Everybody was leaving 
headquarters. 

All that day and far info the night wagon after wagon and 
caravan after caravan went trailing off to Kazachia Talovka. 
Alexandrov-Gay was being drained of troops. To-morrow 
the last men would march out, leaving it forlorn and 
defenceless. 




CHAPTER V 


l PIAPAYl V 

Early in the morning, about five or six o’clock, somebody 
knocked firmly on Fedor’s door. He opened it and saw a 
stranger. 

“Good-day, I am Chapayev! ” 

Every veStige of drowsiness vanished from Fedor’s face. 
He was wide awake at once. He threw a quick glance at 
Chapayev and held out his hand—the gesture was somehow 
too hasty though he tried hard to keep calm. 

“ Klychkov’s my name- When did you arrive? ” 

“ Just come down from the station. My men are there. 
] have' sent horses for them.” 

Fedor was examining him rapidly wth piercing eyes; he 
was anxious to memorize every lineament of his face, to sec 
and understand what kind of man he was. 

“ An ordinary, spare man, of middle height and not par¬ 
ticularly powerful build, with delicate, almost feminine 
hands; his thin, dark hair clings in wisps to his forehead; his 
nose is thin and sensitive; his eye-brows are narrow, they look 
as if they had been traced with a pencil; his lips are thin, 
his teeth clean and shining, his chin clean-shaven, his 
moustaches bushy like those of a non-com. His eyes . . . 
they are light blue, almost green—quick, intelligent, unblink¬ 
ing. His face is pale, but fresh, without spots or wrinkles. 
He wore a field-grey jacket, navy-blue trousers, and top 
boots of dccr-hide with the fur on. His cap had a red band 
and he held it in his hand. There was a bandolier slung 
around his shoulders and a revolver hung on his right hip. 
He threw down his silvcr-hilted sword and long-skirted green 
coat on the table.” That is what Fedor wrote in his diary 
on the evening of the day he first saw Chapayev. 

Everyone wants a drink of tea after a journey. But 
^Chapayev declined the offer of tea and did not even sit down. 
He sent a runner to the brigade commander to tell him to 
go at once to headquarters where he, Chapayev, would join 
him shortly. Soon the men who had come with him arrived, 
and noisily invaded Fedor’s room, depositing their baggage 
in all four corners; they littered the tables, chairs and window¬ 
sills with their caps, gloves and bandoliers, laid down their 
revolvers anywhere; some of them unslung the white, bottle- 
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necked bombs drey were carrying and shoved them recklessly 
down on the heap of caps and gloves* Their tanfted faces 
looked stern and courageous, their hair was rough and thick, 
their gestures and speech rude, free, uncouth, but impressive 
and convincing. Some had such a strange way of speaking 
that you might have thought they were simply swearing all 
the time; they questioned you in sharp, barking tones, and 
when questioned themselves, answered gruffly, as if in a rage. 
They shoved and threw things about anyhow. The whole 
house re-echoed with their loud talk; they very quickly in¬ 
vaded all the rooms, with the exception of Ezhikov’s, which 
lie had locked from the inside. 

They had not been there two minutes before one of them 
was sprawling on Fedor’s untidy bed, with his legs against 
the wall, lighting a cigarette and deliberately flicking the ash 
on Klychkov’s suitcase which stood beside the bed. Another 
leaned with all his weight against the rickety washstand, 
breaking one of its legs, so that it keeled over on its side. 
Another smashed the window-pane with the butt-end of his 
revolver, yet another threw his stinking sheepskin on the 
bread that had been left on the table, so that it smelt loath¬ 
some when you came to cat it. .With this horde, and as if 
heralding its coming, a gust of strong, noisy talk had come 
bursting into the room. It went on unceasingly, without 
changing in volume— a ceaseless din of shouting voices. That 
was the ordinary manner of speaking among these free people 
of the steppe. It was impossible to make out who was chief 
and who subordinate among them. Nothing to distinguish 
the one from the other; they all behaved in the same forceful 
way, all had equally rough manners—the same colourful 
assertive speech, primitive and wholesome as the steppe 
itself. They formed a united family! But there were no 
outward indications of any affection between one member 
and another, no vestige of considerateness, no bothering or 
caring about one another, even in the most trifling matters^ 
And all the same you could see and feci that they were all 
indissolubly linked together. The bond between these men 
had been cemented by the perils of nomadic warfaring, by 
their courage, personal hardihood, contempt for privations 
and dangers, and by true, deep-rooted solidarity, unwaver¬ 
ing loyalty to one another, by their arduous and many- 
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coloured life, lived together, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
ranks and on the battlefield. 

Chapayev stood out among them. He had already 
acquired something of culture, looked less uncouth than his 
companions, behaved differently; he was like a proud horse 
of the steppe who voluntarily obeyed the bridle, and he was 
treated as one apart from and above the rest. Have you 
#s/er watched a fly crawling across the window-pane? It 
crawls boldly, bumps into other flies, climbs over them or gets 
entangled with them, and it does not seem to mind, it dis¬ 
entangles itself and crawls on. But if it happens to bump 
into a wasp, it starts away in terror and flies off. So it was 
with the followers of Chapayev. While they were among 
themselves, they felt entirely at their ease, could say anything 
that came into their heads, bang one another with their caps 
or spoons, kick, splash hot water out of glasses into one 
another’s faces, but the moment they crossed Chapayev’s 
path, such liberties ceased. Not fro. "ear, not from a feel¬ 
ing of inferiority, but because of the iexpect he commanded. 

“ He’s one of us, to be sure, but he’s something out of the 
ordinary; you can’t put him quite on a level with us.” 

You could feel this subtle distinction all the time, how¬ 
ever freely the men behaved in his presence, however much 
noise they made, however heartily they swore. The moment 
they came in contact with him, their demeanour changed at 
once. Such was the love and respect in which they held 
him. 

“ Petka, off with you to the commandant’s office! ” ordered 
Chapayev. 

Petka jumped up at once and ran off on his errand without 
a word. He wa9 a thin little man, who acted as a sort of 
“ aide-de-camp.” 

“ I start in two hours, mind the horses are ready on time. 
Send the cavalry horses first, then a sledge for Popov and 
ntyself. Be quick! Popov, you are coming with me.” 

Chapayev nodded authoritatively to a sallow-faced, round- 
shouldered fellow of about thirty-five. He had kind, laugh¬ 
ing grey eyes and a voice that croaked like a crow’s. He was 
powerful and thick-set, but he had a strangely lithe and 
sinuous way of moving, like a girl. 

Popov had evidently been telling some funny story to 
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his comrades , but as soon as he heard Chapayev’s order, the 
expression of his face immediately sobered, the twinkle died 
out of his grey eyes, like a flame that is quenched. He 
looked Chapayev straight in the face and his whole attitude 
seemed to say: 

“ At your orders! ” 

Chapayev continued: 

"That’s all- Wait, the commissar is coming too, and* 
with him three mounted men. The rest will follow us to 
Talova. Ride easy, spare the horses. Be there early in the 
evening! 

“ Listen, you. . . .” Chapayev turned round, then real¬ 
ized that the man he wanted was not there. “Yes, I sent 
him away.Well, Kochncv, you look in at head¬ 

quarters. Tell me if they are all there.” 

Kochnev left the room. Fedor thought he looked like a 
professional athlete, he was so swift, light, supple and 
sinewy. He wore a short quilted jacket, with short sleeves, 
a very small cap pressed on the back of his head, boots and 
puttees. He could not have been thirty, but his forehead 
was already furrowed with wrinkles. His eyes were light 
grey and had a cunning twinkle in them; he had a way of' 
tweaking his broad nose with his finger and assuming a 
mischievous air- He had the teeth of a wolf, white and very 
strong; and when he laughed he bared them ferociously as 
though he were going to tear people to shreds. 

Then there was Chekov. He had extraordinary bushy 
red eyebrows, a formidable moustache, a powerful jaw and 
high. Mongolian cheek-bones. His thick lower lip hung 
down like a blood-soaked leech, his jaw protruded like a 
square block of cast-iron, and above it, sprouting fungus- 
like, was his pasty-coloured nose, covered with beads of 
sweat. From under his shaggy eyebrows his eyes glowed 
like live coals. His shoulders were square and broad, his 
hands heavy and strong like the paws of a bear. He mh$ 
have been a little over forty years of age. 

Ilya Tetkin, a Red; Army man with a fine record of ser¬ 
vice, a house-painter by profession,, was busying himself 
with kettles, cutting bread into big chunks, shouting wise¬ 
cracks back and forth and laughing uproariously at his own 
jokes. He was very good-natured, noisy, popular with the 
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other men, fond of songs* and games, always performing all 
sorts of amusing antics. In years he must have, been a little 
older than Petka—twenty-six or twenty-eight. 

Next to Tetkin, silently and patiently waiting to get his 
share of tread, stood Vikhor, a daredevil cavalryman, the 
dashing commander of the mounted scouts. The little 
finger of his left hand was missing and this fact provided 
^Food for endless jokes. 

44 Give him a poke with your little finger, Vikhor, he’s 
getting fresh! ” 

44 Show us your little finger, mate, and 111 give you a 
cigar.” 

44 Hi, you with the nine hoofs! ” 

Vikhor was not easily roused; it was his nature to be 
calm, and he remained calm, even in battle. He was a 
living proof of the fact that great things can be done silently! 

The one who threw his \yeight about most, and who 
swore and shouted the loudest, was Shmarin. He wore a 
tanned sheepskin coat, knee-high felt boots (he was a sick 
man and always suffered from the cold), had a croaking 
voice like Popov’s, black eyes and black hair. He was about 
fifty, the oldest man there. 

The young driver, Averka, had come in with the others. 
He stood leaning on his long-handled whip, eagerly watch¬ 
ing the preparations for eating and tea-drinking. His face 
was purple, his nose the shape of an onion, his eyes watery 
from the cold, his lips cracked A scarf, which he wore day 
and night, was wound round his neck. 

Then there was Leksey, the orderly, an old acquaintance 
of Chapayev and a clever, resourceful fellow. When any¬ 
thing was wanted, it was always Leksey who was commis¬ 
sioned to get it, and he would never return empty-handed. 
When, food was short, when a saddle-strap or a linchpin was 
missing or when some home-made medicine was badly 
Reeded, everyone turned instinctively to Leksey for aid. He 
was the handy man of the company! 

What a set! 

Every face unique, worthy of an epic poem. No two 
fellows alike among the whole crowd, and yet they all dove¬ 
tailed together perfectly, like a piece of masonry. Theirs 
was a rock-like unity. They formed one common family. 
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and what a glorious family it was! 

Kochnev entered. 

“ The brigade commander is at headquarters.” 

All were astir. All eyes were riveted on Chapayev’s face. 

“Let’s go!” 

He gave a nod to Popov, crooked his fingers in the direc¬ 
tion of Shmarin and Vikhor. Spurs jingled, heavy boots 
with iron-rimmed heels clattered on the floor. Fedor wei^t 
out with the rest in a somewhat perplexed frame of mind. 
He thought that Chapayev was paying too little attention to 
him. putting him on a level with his “following.” Some¬ 
where, in the depths of his soul, lurked an unpleasant feel¬ 
ing. He remembered that there was a tale about Chapayev 
having horsewhipppd a commissar. It was in 1918, in the 
heat of battle, when the enemy had surrounded our troops 
and the commissar was scared and did not know what to do. 
The memory of this incident rankled. Fedor tried to per : 
suadc himself that the story was exaggerated, perhaps even 
invented, but all the same, it might be true- Of course 
times were different then, and Chapayev himself was different, 
and perhaps the commissar was no good. Fedor was walking 
behind the others, and this fact made him feel slighted. 

Chapayev greeted the brigade commander hastily and 
abruptly, looking away from him as he spoke; whereas the 
commander was all amiability; he clicked his spurs, and 
straightened himself up, as if reporting for duty. He had 
heard much about Chapayev and most of what he had heard 
was about his bad side, his reckless hooliganism; at best, he 
knew him as a crank, had not heard of his real feats of 
valour, and did not believe the rumours of the steppe con¬ 
cerning his heroism. 

All the doorways were crowded with curious onlookers. It 
reminded one of the old-time festivals in the house of a rich 
merchant when the shabbier members of the household 
would try to steal a glimpse of the honoured guests. Evident# 
it was not only the commander who had heard terrible 
rumours about Chapayev. ... 

The apartment occupied by headquarters was unusually 
clean and tidy. The members of the staff were all sitting or 
standing in their places. Great preparations had been made; 
the staff did not want to make a bad show, and perhaps they 
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were all a little apprehensive. This fellow Chapayev had a 
violent temper; who could foretell how he might behave? 

The brigade commander spread out a beautifully drawn 
plan of the forthcoming attack, on the table. Chapayev 
picked it up, silently admired the fine drawing for an instant, 
and laid it down again. He drew up a stool and sat down. 
Some of those who had come with him followed his example. 
u “ Give me a pair of compasses! ” 

** A shabby, rusty pair was handed to him. He opened 
them and turned them over in his hand with evident dis¬ 
taste. 

‘Vikhor, go and fetch me my compasses from Averka’s 
satchel! ” 

In two minutes Vikhor was back again with another pair, 
and Chapayev began taking measurements on the plan- First, 
he stuck to the plan, then he produced a map from his pocket 
arid studied it closely. He kept inquiring about distances, 
the difficult parts of the road, about water, transport wagons, 
the morning twilight, about blizzards in the steppe. 

All those around him kept silent. Only now and again 
the brigade commander edged in a word or answered a 
imiestion. Chapayev’s eye saw more on the map than was 
teheed upon it; he saw snow-covered valleys, the ruins of 
burnt villages, columns of men marching in the dark, trund¬ 
ling baggage wagons—he saw mounds and hillocks, wells, 
frozen streams, broken bridges, stunted bushes. . . . 

Chapayev was already leading the attack! 

When he had finished taking measurements, he pointed 
out to the brigade commander the mistakes in the plan. Some 
distances that had to be covered were too great, some halts 
were ill-chosen, the men would leave some places too soon 
or reach others too late. And he would jot down each of his 
remarks while he was measuring. The brigade commander 
did not agree very willingly; sometimes he seemed secretly 
loused at all this, but he gave in, took notes, made altera¬ 
tions in the plan. . . . Tn some cases Chapayev turned as if 
for sympathy and support now to Vikhor, now to Popov or 
Shmarin. 

“ What would you say? What do you think? Am I 
right? 99 

The men were not accustomed to air their opinions much 
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in his presence, and moreover, there was little to add; he 
always weighed and foresaw everything down to the minutest 
detail. The proverb that “ two heads are better than one ” 
had been changed by his followers into “ one head is better 
than two.” 

There had been cases of old when he had followed the 
advice of others and he had always had occasion to regret 
it. He swore, burst into complaints, cursed himself for a* 
fool. His men would always remember a “conference” 
when in their excitement they had let themselves go and 
talked a lot of hot air. Chapayev had listened to them 
patiently, sometimes even encouraging them by throwing 
in a few words. 

“ Yes, yes. . . . That’s right. . . . Very good. . . .” 

His followers had really imagined that he was in full 
agreement with them, and approved of all they were saying. 
But when they had finished: 

“ What we have to do,” he declared, “ is to forget all this 
nonsense you’ve been talking—get it right out of your heads. 
Now you listen to my commands.” 

And then he went on to give quite a different turn to the 
whole business, so that nothing was left of their suggestions 

Vikhor, Popov and Shmarin had all three attended that 
memorable conference, and now they were more diffident 
about putting themselves forward. They knew from experi¬ 
ence when to speak and when to keep their mouths shut- 

“ Sometimes it may be wise to give advice, but sometimes 
a single word can spell disaster.” 

They were silent now. Fedor, too, spoke but little. He 
was as yet ill-acquainted with military questions; it was only 
later on, after months of experience on the field of battle, 
that he came to have any insight into these matters. For the 
time being he was still a mere “ civilian,” and what could 
one expect from him ? 

He stood by the table with his hands clasped behind his< 
back and thoughtfully examined the map and the plan, 
frowning now and then or turning his head away to give a 
little cough, afraid to disturb so important a discussion. 
Outwardly he looked grave and self-possessed. An outsider 
might have thought that he was able to; hold his own with 
the rest in the discussion. 
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Long before meeting Chapayev, Fedor had made up his 
mind to be particularly cautious and diplomatic in his deal 
ings with him At first he would avoid conversations on 
military topics, in order not to show that he was a mere lay¬ 
man in these matters. He would turn the conversation 
to politics, because then all the advantages would be on his 
side. He would gain Chapayev’s confidence, encourage him 
to speak quite frankly on all subjects, including intimate, 
personal peculiarities and minor details . He, Fedor, would 
speak mostly about science, culture, general education—and 
here again Chapayev would be reduced to the role of listener. 
And later—later Fedor would reveal himself as a brave 
fighter. That he must do, the sooner the better, because 
that was the only way to win the respect of Chapayev and 
the Red Army men. Politics, science and,personal qualities 
were of no avail without this. After having thus carefully 
approached Chapayev, and laid the foundations for more 
intimate relations, Fedor would get to know him more closely, 
but for the present he must be on his guard. The danger 
now was that Chapayev might think Fedor was playing up 
to him. behaving sycophantically towards a ‘ fc hero.” Chapa¬ 
yev, being so famous, having such enormous prestige, must 
know how ambitious countless people were of obtaining 
his friendship. Later on, when Chapayev was “ captivated ” 
by him, began to listen to him, and perhaps to seek enlighten¬ 
ment from him, it would be all plain sailing. However, no 
riding,the high horse! He must at once establish simple and 
cordial relations, with a touch of the necessary rudeness- It 
was imperative that Chapayev should not take him for a 
fastidious intellectual of the sort that was always treated at 
the front with suspicion and undisguised contempt. 

This mental preparation was productive of results. It 
helped Fedor to find his way by the simplest, quickest and 
Surest path into the environment in which he had to work, 
to merge with his surroundings, to become an organic part 
of them. He fully realized that Chapayev and his followers 
—this mass of semi-guerilla fighters—were rather bewilder¬ 
ing folk, people with whom one had to watch one’s step. 
Beside the good elements among them, there were others 
who required careful handling, had to be constantly 
watched. 

E 
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What sort of a man was Chapayev ? What was Klych- 
kov’s conception of Chapayev and why was he taking such 
elaborate pains to approach him in the proper way? Was it 
really worth while doing this? 

When he had been working in the rear of the revolutionary 
army, Klychkov had naturaly heard and read a good deal 
about the “ popular heroes ” who made a dazzling appear - 
ance on this or that sector of the Civil War front. He had 
noticed that they were mostly of peasant origin, only a few 
were townsmen and factory workers. The heroism of the 
worker was different from that of the peasant. Having 
grown up in a great industrial centre, Klychkov had witnessed 
the well-organized struggle of the weavers and he was there¬ 
fore somewhat inclined to look askance at the semi-anarchic 
exploits of popular heroes of the Chapayev type. That did 
not prevent him *from analysing and studying them very 
attentively and appreciating their acts of real courage. But 
in the depths of his soul he slightly distrusted them. Such 
was his attitude at the present moment. 

” Chapayev is a hero,’’ Fedor thought to himself. “ He 
embodies in himself all the irrepressible and spontaneous 
feelings of rage and protest that have accumulated in the 
hearts of the peasants. But who can foresee what spon¬ 
taneous protest will lead to? There are cases on record 
where such glorious chieftains as Chapayev have suddenly 
taken it into their heads to bump off their commissars! Not 
some contemptible, despicable, cowardly commissar, but first- 
rate revolutionaries! Or they have suddenly gone over to 
the Whites with their whole ‘ spontaneous ’ detachment at 
their heels. . . . 

“ Workers are different. Never, under any circum¬ 
stances, will they desert to the enemy's camp—at least those 
who have consciously joined the struggle will not- Of 
course, the workers include people who were peasants only 
yesterday; others are not fully class conscious, and others 
again have become too ‘ intellectual,’ and scorn hard work. 
But with workers it is easy to know what you are dealing 
with. Whereas there lurks an element of real danger in the 
devil-may-care attitude qf Chapayev’s reckless guerilla 
fighters.” 

This feeling of mistrust made it all the more important 
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for Fedor to strike the right note when mixing with this 
new crowd. He did not want to be submerged in it; his 
aim was, on the contrary, to gain a proper influence over it. 
And he would begin with the head, the chief, with Chapayev 
himself. He would focus all his attention upon hi: j. . . . 

Petka—that was what everybody called Isayev—poked his 
tiny, bird-like head in at the door, beckoned to Popov with 
his little finger and gave him a chit on which was written in 
an illiterate hand: 

“ Tell Chapayev that the horses and everything are ready 

Petka was aware that in some places and under some 
circumstances he was not allowed to butt in. In such cases 
he always wrote chits. His present message came at a very 
opportune moment, for all the orders had already been issued 
and signed, and would presently be sent to the regiments. 
Little or no time would be spent on formalities. 

“ I have come to take command,’" Chapayev had declared, 
“ not to fuss around with papers. Clerks can do that ” 

“ Vassily Ivanovich,” Popov whispered to him, “ I see you 
have finished. Everything is ready, we can start.” 

“ Everything ready? Let’s go! ” 

Chapayev sprang to his feet. 

Everybody made way for him and he was the first to pass 
out of the room as he had been the first to enter it. 

Outside, a crowd of Red Army men had gathered, having 
heard that Chapayev was in the house. Many of them had 
been his companions-in-arms in 1918; many knew him 
personally; all without a single exception knew' him by repute. 
Craning their necks, their eyes lit up with enthusiasm and* 
admiration, they grinned from ear to ear at the sight of 
Chapayev. 

“Long live Chapayev! ” yelled one of them as he ap¬ 
peared on the steps. 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah! .. .” 

Red Army men came swarming from all sides, the towns¬ 
people following them. The crowd swelled rapidly. 

“Comrades! ” said Chapayev. 

In an instant complete silence reigned. 

“ I have no time to speak now. I am going to the front. 
We’ll meet there to-morrow, for we’ve prepared something 
for the Cosascks that they won’t relish, and to-morrow we’re 
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going to shove it down their throats. We’ll talk later on 
but for the present—good-bye to you all! ” 

A fresh burst of cheering followed his words. Chapayev 
seated himself in a sledge, with Popov at his side. Three 
mounted Red Army men were ready to escort them. Fedor 
was given a spirited black stallion to ride. 

“ Off we go! ” shouted Chapayev. 

The horses started off, the crowd opened before them, 
cheering vociferously. Chapayev’s sledge sped away 
through an avenue of men that stretched to the very outskirts 
of the village. 

The white expanse of bare steppe was monotonous and 
depressing. During the late thaw all the hillocks had become 
divested of snow till the bare ground was visible, but now 
the wind had buried them under snow again. The whole 
steppe was crisp with frost. The horses sped on lightly and 
merrily. Chapayev and Popov were sitting in the sledge 
almost back to back, making it look as if they had quarrelled. 
Each was pondering over to-morrow’s difficult enterprise, and 
preparing himself for it. The sledge was followed at a small 
distance by the mounted escort, and that distance was never 
lengthened or shortened during the whole way. Fedor kept 
apart from the others. Sometimes he would loiter behind, 
let himself be out-distanced a whole verst, and then catch 
up with the party at the gallop. It was splendid to race over 
the steppe on a willing, spirited horse. 

“To-morrow,” he was thinking as he trotted along at an 
easy pace, “ to-morrow will usher in a new life for me, a 
life of real fighting. . . . And this life of warfare will go on 
and on—for how long? Who can tell what the : sue will 
be? Who can foretell the day of our f victory? _ ay after 
day will rapidly fly past in campaigns, battles, dangers nd 
anxieties. . . . Will we survive, who are like puffs of down? 
Which of us will return to his native place and which will 
leave his bones here in some dark ravine or in the snowy 
waste of the steppe? ” 

Memories of everyday life and beloved, familiar faces arose 
before his mind’s eye. He saw himself as a lifeless body, 
lying in the snow with his arms outspread, the blood oozing 
from a wound in his temple. He felt a twinge of self-pity. 
Some hours ago this feeling would have degenerated into 
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melancholy, but now he shook himself free of it with a toss 
of his head and proceeded on his way, calm and serene, ready 
to laugh at the picture of his own death. 

They had now been travelling for two hours and a half; 
Chapayev, evidently bored with sitting motionless so long* 
bade the driver stop, got out, told one of the mounted men 
to take his place in the sledge while he himself jumped on 
the man’s horse. He rode up to Fedor. 

44 So we two are going to be together. Comrade Commis* 
sar? ” 

“ Yes, we’ll be together,” said Fedor and he noticed at 
a glance how firmly Chapayev was sitting his horse. Man 
and mount seemed moulded into one. Fedor himself feared 
he must look rather a bad horseman. 

4 * With only a little more jolting and shaking I would* 
lose my seat altogether,” he thought to himself ruefully. 
“ Chapayev, on the other hand, would never lose his seat.” 

44 Seen much fighting, comrade? ” 

Fedor thought he caught a smile on the man’s face and 
sensed irony in his words. 44 He knows well enough that 
I’m a newcomer to the front and is trying to make fun of 
me.” 

44 1 am only a beginner. ...” 

44 But you’ve seen service in the rear, I suppose? ” 

There was a sting in the 'question. 

One must bear in mind that to a born fighter like Chapayev 
44 the rear ” was a place inhabited by a low contemptible 
species of being. Fedor had got some inkling of this before, 
and his recent conversation and trips with Red Army men 
and commanders had confirmed him in his suspicions. 

44 The rear? ” he repeated, and added with feigned care¬ 
lessness: “I was working in Ivanovo-Voznesensk* ...” 

44 That’s beyond Moscow, isn’t it? ” 

44 Yes, about three hundred versts beyond Moscow.” 

44 Well, how are things there? ” 

Fedor was pleased with the new turn the conversation was 
taking; he seized the opportunity to explain to Chapayev 
what a hard and hungry life the Ivanovo weavers were 
having. Why only the weavers? Were there no other 
inhabitants in the town save them? Yet somehow when he 
spoke of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Klychkov could only picture 
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to himself the serried ranks of the army of workers; he was 
proud of his nearness to this working class army, and there 
was even a shade of pose in his mental attitude towards them. 

“ Seems as if they were having a hard time of it,” mused 
Chapayev in a serious tone. “ And all because of the famine. 
If it weren’t for the famine, it'd be a 11 right —things would be 
different then. ... Look at the stacks of food they gobble 
up, the sons of bitches, and they never think that. . . 

“ Who gobbles up food? ” asked Fedor, uncompre- 
hendingly. 

u The Cossacks. They don’t give a damn. . * 

“ Not all the Cossacks are like that. . . 

“ Yes, they are, all of them,” cried Chapayev. “ You don’t 
know, but I’ll tell you they’re all that way, every man jack 
of them.” 

Chapayev chafed irritably in his saddle. 

“ That can’t be,” Fedor protested. “ There must be some, 
at least, who side with us. Wait a bit,” he added in joyful 
excitement, “ what about the. mounted scouts in our brigade, 
aren’t they all Cossacks? ” 

“ In our brigade? ” 

Chapayev looked thoughtful. 

“ Yes, here in our brigade.” 

“ Those must be town Cossacks. The ones here would 
never. . . 

Chapayev refused to let himself be convinced. 

“ I don’t know whether they are town or steppe Cossacks, 
but that doesn’t alter the fact that they are with us. You see. 
Comrade Chapayev, all the Cossacks can’t be against us. 
It would be unthinkable, impossible. . . 

“ Why do you say that? When you’ve been with us a bit 
longer. . . .” 

“ However long I stay with you. I'll never change my 
mind.” 

Fedor’s voice was firm and stern. 

64 I’m not saying there aren’t one or two,” said Chapayev, 
yielding a little. “ Of course, there are some—who says 
there aren’t? But there are precious few of them—no, none 
at all.” 

“ No, not only a few. You’re mistaken. They’ve sent us 
news from Turkestan that Cossack regiments there have 
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established Soviet power over whole regions. And in the 
Ukraine, too, and on the Don. There are more than you 
think/' 

“ Don’t you trust them! They’ll soon show you, the sons 
of bitches. ...” 

I don’t trust them over much,” explained Klychkov. 64 1 
know that there is much truth in what you say. The Cossack 
is a black raven, it’s true—nobody denies it. That’s why 
the tsarist government went out of its way to gratify them 
.... But look at the young Cossacks, they’re not of the 
old breed. And it’s the young ones that join us. Of course, 
it’s more difficult for an old greybeard of a Cossack to accept 
the Soviet power. At least it's difficult for him now, when 
he hasn't come to understand what it means. All sorts of 
stories arc told about us, and people believe them. too. How 
we convert churches into cowsheds, have common wives and 
common property and make everybody eat and drink together 
and sit at the same table. How can the Cossacks be ex¬ 
pected to like this sort of thing, if they’ve been accustomed 
to go to church for generations and are fond of their rich, 
comfortable homes, of the free, wild life of the steppes, and 
of making other people work for them? ” 

“ Ex-ploi-ters,” pronounced Chapayev painstakingly. 

“ Exactly.” said Fedor, repressing a smile. u Exploitation 
is the very gist of the matter. Rich Cossacks do not merely 
exploit strangers and Kirghizians, they make no bones about 
exploiting their own people. And that brings discord. The 
old people, when they arc oppressed, bow their heads and 
say that god has willed it so, but the youngsters have a 
simpler and bolder outlook, and that is why they are attracted 
to us. The old people can’t be shaken in their convictions. 
It takes a bullet to get anything into their heads! ” 

“ Yes, bullets, that’s right,” said Chapayev with a toss of 
his head. “ But there’s one thing that makes it hard for 
us at the front. . - .” 

Fedor could not see what Chapayev meai)t by this; never¬ 
theless, he felt that there was a hidden meaning in these 
words. He remained silent, and waited for Chapayev to 
explain his idea. 

“ Our centres. They’re no good,” dropped Chapayev 
vaguely. 
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Fedor's curiosity was aroused. 

What's wrong with the centres? ” he asked. 

44 They’ve packed them with all kinds of bastards,” 
muttered Chapayev as if to himself, but quite audibly, 
obviously meaning Fedor to hear. 44 He used to keep me 
standing in the frost for twenty-four hours at a stretch, the 
son of a bitch, and he gets treated with kid gloves. 4 Please 
be seated, general; there’s a padded armchair for you, 
general. Sit down and issue orders. And be sure to please 
yourself, give us cartridges if you feel inclined to, or else let 
us fight with sticks! ” 

That was Chapayev’s sore spot—headquarters, with their 
generals, orders and repressions for disobedience. Chapayev 
could not stomach them, and he was far from being the only 
Red Army chief who at that time loathed and hated head¬ 
quarters. 

44 We can’t manage without generals,” said Klychkov 
gruffly. 44 You can’t make war without generals! ” 

44 We dam’ well can! ” 

Chapayev gave an impatient tug at the bridle. 

44 No, we can’t. Comrade Chapayev. Foolhardiness alone 
won’t get us anywhere; we must have knowledge. And 
haven’t got it. Who, save the generals, can give us know¬ 
ledge? They have studied and they must instruct us- In 
time we shall have teachers from among ourselves, but for 
the present we haven’t. Admit that we haven't! You do? 
Very well then, wc must learn from others.” 

“Learn? Why, what the hell can they teach us?” 
Chapayev retorted hotly. 44 Do you think they can tell you 
your business? Not on your life! 1 myself entered the 
Academy, knocked about the damned place for two months, 
felt like a fish out of water, and then left for good. Came 
back here. It’s no place for people like me. One of the 
professors there—a fellow named Pechkin—as bald as an 
egg—started asking me questions at the exam. 

44 4 Do you know the river Rhine? ’ he askedme. 

44 1 was all through the German war, and of course I knew 
about the Rhine. But why should I give him the answer he 
wanted? 

44 4 No, I don’t,’ 1 said, 4 and you, do you know the river 
Solyanka? ’ 
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“ His eyes nearly popped out of his head. He wasn't 
expecting such a question. 

“ ‘ No, I don’t know it,’ he said. ‘ What about it? ’ 

“ 6 Don’t ask questions then,’ I said. ‘ I was wounded 
on the Solyanka, crossed it back and forth five times. To 
hell with your Rhine, I don’t want it. I must know every 
hillock and bush and tree near the Solyanka because we’re 
fighting the Cossacks on its banks! 

Fedor burst out laughing and looked at Chapayev in 
amazement. 

What a childish way of reasoning this popular hero had! 
Well, people have different tastes; some are attracted by 
knowledge, others repelled by it. This man had been at 
the Academy for two months and had understood nothing, 
found nothing good in it. And he was no ordinary man. 
Clever, beyond question, but raw and uncouth- He would 
not come round so soon. 

“You didn’t stay at the Academy long enough?' said 
Fedor. “ You couldn’t learn much in two months. It’s too 
difficult.” 

” I might as well have not been there at all,” said Chapayev, 
with a contemptuous wave of his hand. don’t need to be 
taught, I know everything. ...” 

44 No, you must let yourself be taught,” retorted Fedor, 
44 there are always things you can learn.” 

44 There are, but not at the Academy,” exclaimed Chapayev 
excitedly. 44 I know there are things to learn and I’m going 
to learn them. I’ll tell you what, comrade. . . . But what’s 
your name? ” 

“ Klychkov.” 

“ F want to tell you. Comrade Klychkov, that I am almost 
quite illiterate. 1 learned to read only four years ago, and 
I am thirty-five f I have spent half a lifetime in ignorance, 
you might say. But let that be, we’ll speak about it another 
time- . . . And, just look yonder, that must be Talovka.” 

Chapayev spurred his horse. Fedor followed his example, 
and they rode up level with Popov. Ten minutes later they 
were entering Talovka. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE fiATT U. Of SLOMfKHI NSKAYA 

Talovka was a tiny Cossack settlement that had been burnt 
to lhe ground some time ago; all that remained of it was a 
huddle of charred huts with the gaunt chimneys of uncouth 
brick stoves protruding here and there. The hut which 
Chapayev and his following entered for a halt was packed 
with Red Army men. Some were sitting, others lying on 
the floor. They were wailing here for the signal to go into 
action. 

Chapayev did not disturb them when he came in; he did 
not send anybody out of the overcrowded hut, and paid no 
attention to those who were sprawling or squatting on the 
floor. The men sitting on one of the benches placed before 
a table pressed closer together in order to make room for 
Chapayev in the middle and woke those of the sleepers whose 
snoring was so loud as to render all attempt at conversation 
impossible. 

Twilight was already falling, the misty twilight of the 
steppe, it was dark in the hut. Somebody produced a 
candle-end and fixed it on a slimy saucer, and a map was 
spread out on the table. Chapayev sat at the table with both 
hands on the map. In one hand he held a pair of compasses, 
in the other a well-sharpened pencil. Regimental, battalion, 
and company commanders, and rank-and-file lighters were 
crowded round the table, bending and* reaching over it, their 
eyes fixed now on the pencil as it moved along tile map, now 
on the little white compasses that twirled on their stork-like 
legs. Fedor, and Popov were both sitting on the bench. 
Chapayev did not invite discussion; he only explained the 
situation and the lie of the land, informing them of his plans, 
giving advice and uttering warnings. 

All listened in silence, some jotted down points which they 
were afraid of forgetting. In the tense stillness of the room 
Chapayev's voice rang out clear and imperious above an 
undertone of grunts and snores from those who were still 
sleeping. One of the latter, who lay huddled up in a corner, 
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was making such queer, wheezy sounds through his nose, 
that his nearest neighbour, to put a stop to them, slowly and 
impressively stroked the sleeper’s nose with the dirty sole of 
his huge boot* The lad gave a start, looked around him in 
a daze, not knowing where he was or what had happened. 

“Hold your noise, you oaf,” his comrade told him in a 
hoarse threatening whisper. 

“ Why should 1 ?” 

His sleepy face was foolish and funny. He was promptly 
brought to his senses by a punch in the back; he straight¬ 
ened himself up, rubbed his eyes and, being told that 
Chapayev was in the room, meekly stood up on tiptoe 
and attentively listened to the very end of his speech, 
though it is doubtful whether he understood it or not. 

The rest of Chapayev’s followers soon jrode up from 
Alexandrov-Gay. They came tumbling into the hut, filling 
it to bursting point. 

Chapayev continued his talk. 

“ • • . If we don’t advance together, the whole lot of us, 
we’re sunk ! We’ve got to take ’em by surprise, surround 
em, so they can’t move a step. . . You all must start from 
here in two hours’ time. Is that clear ? You must be at 
‘Port Arthur’ before dawn. Move in the dark, before it 
gets properly light—you understand ?” 

They nodded in assent, and answered in low voices: 

“ Sure, we understand. .... In the dark, we got to 
move in the dark ” 

“You have your written orders,” pursued Chapayev. 

“ I’ve marked down all the times and places, the halts, 
the zero hour. Boys, the main thing is—you’ve got to be 
confident that we’ll succeed. If you don’t believe in victory, 
better stay behind. I’ve marked down the times and places, 
as I just said, but that’s not all—you’ve got to do your 
part and that’s a lot. First thing, be cautious ! Nobody 
must know we re to make an attack, nobody ! If people 
get to know about it, the game’s up. If you see a Cossack 
or a Kirghizian on the road, or a stray peasant, seize him 
and don’t let him go—we’ll look into it later.” 

“ There are some of that sort about,” came a voice from 
a corner of the room. 

“ If there are, hold ’em fast ” retorted Chapayev glee- 
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fully. “ Look around for Cossacks, look right and left and 
back. You know what a Cossack is—he’ll pounce out on 
you from nowhere. He’s at home on the steppe, knows 
every path and every ravine. And mind now once again— 
don’t waste pity on him, on the Cossack! If you pity him, 
he’ll flay you alive!” 

“That’s right! That’s the sort they are! Cossacks are 
always lurking in the rear.” 

The business part of the meeting was over. 

The resourceful Petka produced some bread and a kettle 
of boiling water. He had managed to get six lumps of grey, 
sticky sugar. The party grew boisterous, and the hut re¬ 
sounded with the hubbub of full-throated, vigorous voices. 
The men who were still sleeping—soundly and heavily, as 
only old campaigners can—began to wake up, dazed and 
wondering. They were encouraged to rise by shouts and 
kicks, and when they were slow to react, they got a gentle 
prod in the face with the butt-end of a rifle, a boot, or the 
flap of an army greatcoat. Men were rattling their mugs 
and kettles. The table was drawn into the middle of the 
room, and they all sat around it finding seats on saddles, 
boards, logs of firewood, or simply squatting down on the 
floor. The yellow candle end glimmered faintly, and its gut¬ 
tering light showed only bloated black shadows with pale 
waxerr patches in place of faces. 

Fedor was experiencing extraordinary sensations in these 
amazingly new surroundings. It seemed to him that nobody 
took any notice of him. Why should they indeed? He was 
a commissar, but what of it? He could as yet be of no help 
in the fighting, and it was no time to start talking about 
politics. Of course, nobody bothered about him! “ In time 
we shall come closer together,” he thought, “ meanwhile, I 
shall have to stay in the background.” 

He even felt lonely among this brotherhood of fighters. 
He experienced something like a twinge of envy as he 
realized that each one among them—even the sallow, bird¬ 
faced Petka—was nearer, closer, more akin to all the others 
than he, Fedor Klychkov. And how proud they all were of 
their Chapayev! Those to whom he spoke seemed to lose 
their senses for a moment, it was reckoned such an honour 
to be spoken to by him. No one upon whom he bestowed 
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the least word of praise would ever forget it. To sit at the 
table with Chapayev, to shake hands with him—this was 
everyone’s greatest pride; and afterwards, they would tell 
about it, tell about it fervently, with a wealth of crcumstan- 
tial detail, spicing the story with wonderful inventions. 

Fedor had stolen out of the hut and taken his stand out¬ 
side, but he could hear that singing had started. He turned 
back, elbowed his way to the table and listened. 

Chapayev was singing. He had a ringing metallic voice 
that, at first, seemed almost jarring. But after a few 
moments you were carried away by the sincere fervour and 
enthusiasm with which he rendered his favourite songs. 
There were three or four songs he particualrly loved. All 
his followers knew them by heart, all had often sung them 
with him. Chapayev could take incredibly high notes; when 
his vibrant voice soared up higher and higher, it seemed 
that it might break at any moment, but it never did. Never 
once did he falter in the middle of a song. Only after too 
loud and too protracted singing he would sometimes become 
hoarse and then for a day or two he would go about in a 
mood of brooding dejection. Not to be able to sing made 
him feel unhappy; he could not live a single day without 
song. When the greatest danger was threatening him, when 
campaigns were most fatiguing, when all his body was 
quivering after the excitement of battle, or felt limp with 
drowsiness, he would still find a few minutes to sing. This 
love of melody was a passion with him. as imperious' as the 
need of food and drink. And his followers, always at one 
with him, joined in the chorus together after he had given 
the lead. 


“Sailor, you're a bonny fellow. . . 

The words were silly, ragged, senseless, but Chapayev 
loved this song, especially the refrain. It fitted so well with 
this guerilla warfare, this restless, wandering life. 

“ On the waves and on the sea. 

Here to-day and gone to-morrow . . 

This refrain, when it was caught up by the others in 
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chorus, rolled like thunder over the steppe. He also liked to 
sing about Stenka Razin, about the chieftain Churkin, and 
the proud eagle who 

“ Sat pining for freedom behind prison bars . . 

Here, in this hut, they sang and jested till midnight; 
then lay down anywhere and anyhow, and fell asleep. 

Slomikhinskaya would be attacked at the crack of dawn 
- -so it had been decided. Troops would converge upon it 
from three sides at once. The regiment stationed at 
Talovka would deliver a frontal attack, striking at the very 
heart of the village; the two other. regiments would make 
flank attacks, forming a semi-circle round the enemy’s 
position- 

In an hour or an hour and a half from now the Talovka 
men would be starting off in sledges for the attack; but at 
this moment all was quiet—there was nothing to give the 
vaguest hint of the impending battle. 

Fedor could not sleep. He made some attempts to find 
a place on the floor with his head on a cold Cossack saddle. 
It was no good—impossible to get to sleep! Maybe because 
he was not used to having a saddle for pillow, maybe 
because of the violent agitation he felt within him on this 
night before his first battle. 

It was all right for the others. They had been in battle 
scores of times. They had been shell-shocked, had their 
bones broken, their skulls cracked, their bodies riddled with 
bullets, and they did not care! It was all in the day’s work; 
they snored as loudly and as heartily on a night before a 
battle as on any other night. But surely each of these men 
must have had his “night before his first battle” too! 
Surely each one of them, like Fedor, had been racked with 
unanswerable questions and vague apprehensions, had been 
a prey to gnawing thoughts and feelings. 

He could not sleep. His heart was too heavy within him. 
He saw around him in the dying light of the flickering 
candle-flame the strewn, huddled, entwined bodies of the 
men lying in a confused mass. 

“ So dead bodies must lie on the field of battle, in 
attitudes of agony, here in twos and threes, here one by one. 
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here in even ranks as they were mown down by the enemy's 
machine-gun fire.” 

In the semi-darkness their faces seemed deathly pale like 
corpses in a dead-house and the sound of their snoring as it 
rose and fell was like the groans of wounded men. 

Despairing of sleep, Fedor again made his way out of the 
hut. JHe would feel better in the bracing frosty air. The 
silence of a pitch-black night brooded over the steppe. Green 
stars twinkled in the vault of the sky, and a light wayward 
breeze was blowing. 

The regiment was camping among the charred ruins of 
the village under the open sky. Here and there, around 
the dying camp fires, one could discern the bent figures of 
men sitting alone; these were the sentries and those 
unfortunates who, like himself, were suffering from wake¬ 
fulness, not knowing what to do with themselves in these 
long hours before the battle. They were lazily feeding the 
fire with wet bits of wood and sticks gathered on the steppe 
—for proper firewood was not to be found on these tree¬ 
less plains—poking at the embers, fearful lest the tire should 
burn out and leave them in the black comfortless' darkness. 
In places where three or four men were gathered around a 
fire, one could hear the clanking of kettles; some kind of 
food was being cooked, bursts of laughter rolled like distant 
thunder, jokes were being made to while away the hours of 
waiting. 

The night was pitch black—stern and forbidding. It 
hemmed them in on all sides, set a barrier of fears around 
them, awoke millions of hardly audible whispers and 
rustles that rendered the brooding silence of the steppe all 
the more strange and eerie. 

The spectre-like shapes of huge, shaggy camels loomed 
here and there in the darkness among the ruins, rolling 
from side to side with a swaying majestic motion. Strange 
shadowy forms seemed to be flitting quickly to and fro in 
the flickering circle of light near one of the fires, to dis¬ 
appear with equal suddenness into the black abyss of 
night beyond. Everywhere and in all things was a stem 
concentration, the taut expectation of something great and 
culminating. 

The expectation of battle! 
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In after times, Fedor often passed wakeful nights before 
a battle, and all those nights were alike in their grave and 
solemn sublimity. On such nights when you pass between 
the lines, or carefully step over the bodies of Red Army 
men, your brain seethes with thoughts about our struggle, 
human sufferings and the number of unknown, nameless 
victims whose bodies were left to moulder on the battle¬ 
fields of the Civil War. 

“ Here they lie, these war-stained fighters. As soon as 
the darkness lifts they’ll go into action in files and columns, 
now throwing themselves flat on the ground, now jumping 
to their feet and dashing forward only to drop again, face 
downwards, in hollows hurriedly dug with tiny spades or 
scratched in the snow with freezing fingers. Many of them 
will never rise; they’ll remain there silent and motionless on 
the bare field. And each one of them, left there for the 
crows to pick—so small and lonely—having come unnoticed 
to the front and now dropping from the ranks without 
leaving a trace behind him—each one Of these has given, his 
all ungrudingly, wholeheartedly,.retaining nothing for himself 
■—and he’ll vanish in silence, without rolling of drums, 
without glory or commendation—drop[ like a tiny screw 
from some monstrous fire-belching machine.” 

Fedor watched a strong, curly-headed lad who was 
squatting beside a fire, busily baking potatoes, turning them 
over and over in the dying embers. Every now and then 
he would prod a potato with his bayonet, feel it with his 
fingers and cautiously raise it to his lips, then spit 
vigorously and shake it back again from the point of his 
bayonet into the ashes. He seemed utterly absorbed in this 
innocent occupation of his. Surely his brain must be swarm¬ 
ing with a thousand baffling thoughts, with swift and chang¬ 
ing memories of the past? Of what was he thinking as he 
fixed his gaze so intently and unwaveringly on the last 
glowing coals? Surely of his native village, the ploughed 
fields, the life he had forsaken when he left for the front 
and to which he would come back witli such unspeakable 
joy and eagerness! Many thoughts must have passed 
through his mind during this endless night. And in the 
morning he would perhaps be brought back to this very place, 
with a leg tom off, his chest pierced with bullets, his skull 
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smashed. He would groan terribly, grit his teeth in a desper- - 
ate effort to move his broken limbs, and he’d look wild and 
terrifying, all covered with red clots of coagulating blood- 
Perhaps somebody would crop off his thick curly hair that 
some woman had loved to stroke, shave his big round head 
and work on his bleeding, sensitive body with steel knives 
and needles. . . . Horrible! 

And this other man, at his side, a peasant with a red 
beard? He is no lad; he’s forty, if he’s a day. He too must 
be thinking. But the two of them don’t exchange a single 
word; each is full of his own thoughts, each feels the pulsat¬ 
ing beat of his own life more tense and rapid than ever before 
—a life linked up with the lives of these others and yet 
separate from theirs, belonging to him alone. Speech would 
be out of place, jarring. There he sits, the peasant with a 
red beard, frozen in a stiff, unchanging attitude, his arms 
folded over his belly, his cold legs tucked under him; he 
gazes unblinkingly at the embers- and thinks. To-morrow 
he too perhaps will be lying motionless on the snowy plain, 
among other maimed bodies from which life has fled -red 
and blackened corpses stretched upon the canopy of snow. 
Perhaps a thin stream of blood will trickle from a spot in his 
temple and gradually bore a hole in the snow. And that 
will be the only trace. ... 

His thin freckled arms will no longer be folded over his 
belly, they will be outstretched as in raving delirium—the 
little peasant will look as if he were nailed with invisible 
nails to his bed of snow. His leaden gaze will be unwaver¬ 
ing as it is now - the dead, frozen eyes of a lifeless body. 

In his mind’s eye Fedor pictured these scenes of death, 
reminders ot that other war when he used to pick up the 
soldiers hit on the field, and dress their^ wounds. . . • 

“ Who goes there? ” challenged a sentry. 

“ A friend, comrade.” 

“ Password 7 ” 

“ Block.” 

The sentry shifted his heavy rifle from one shoulder to the 
other, shivered with cold and walked away into the darkness. 

Fedor came back to the hut, where the wheezing and 
snoring of the sleeping men continued unabated. He found 
a nar/ow space between two of the sleepers, lowered and 
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twisted himself into it, lay down and at once fell asleep. 

It was still quite dark when they saddled the horses and 
cantered off to ‘ Port Arthur ’ (by the way, why was the 
name of ‘ Port Arthur ’ given to this little village, now burnt 
down?) The men were shivering; they had not had a full 
night’s rest and were yawning incessantly. It is cold and for¬ 
bidding out on the steppe before dawn; the cold pierces 
through coat and shirt like thin needles of ice. 

They rode in silence. Not until they were near ‘ Port 
Arthur ’ and the first shrapnel burst in the dark sky did 
Chapayev turn to address Fedor: 

“ It has begun. . . 

“ Yes.” 

And again they fell into silence; not another word was 
uttered until they reached the viJIagfc. Here they put spurs 
to their horses and rode on more quickly. Fedor’s heart 
missed a beat every now and then, seemed to stand still with 
a strange excitement which always takes hold of people when 
they near the field of battle- It makes no difference whether 
one is cowardly and timid, or bold and daring. All pass 
through the same sensations, nobody remains calm. It is 
romantic nonsense to say that a man can remain completely 
unmoved in battle and under fire -there are no such blocks 
of wood in the human race. One can train oneself to look 
self-possessed, to behave witli dignity, to control oneself, 
and not let oneself go, one can refuse to submit to the in¬ 
fluence of one's surroundings -but more one cannot do. 
Nobody is calm, or can be calm, during a battle or in the 
moments that precede it. 

Both Chapayev, the hardened fighter, and Fedor, the un¬ 
tried civilian, were under the sway of tumultuous emotions. 
It was neither fear nor horror of death, it was an extreme 
tension of the spirit, a-heightened acuteness of the mind and 
a feeling of haste - incredible, unaccountable haste. Where 
you have to hasten or for what reason, you can neither realize 
nor explain, but all your movements become jerky, your 
speech clipped and brief, your glances swift and nervous — 
everything about you bespeaks this blind instinctive haste. 
Fedor wished to question Chapayev, to know his thoughts, 
his state of mind, but seeing the serious, almost angry ex¬ 
pression on his face, he refrained from speaking. They rode 
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up to ‘ Port Arthur,’ where the baggage train was stationed. 
The peasant drivers were seated in groups among the charred 
buildings, pouring hot tea into mugs, evidently enjoying their 
breakfast. Chapayev jumped down from his horse, climbed 
on to a high brick wall that had escaped destruction and 
looked through his field-glasses in the direction where the 
shrapnel was bursting. The twilight of dawn had now given 
way to broad daylight. After a few moments, they re¬ 
mounted their horses and galloped on further. On their way 
they met a peasant driving a cart in which lay something 
covered over with an old ragged cloth. 

“ What have you there, comrade? ” 

“ A soldier’s been hit. . . .” 

Fedor looked into the cart and managed to make out 
the contours of a human body under the drab cloth. He 
turned his horse and rode up beside the carl- Chapayev 
rode on alone. , 

“ Is he badly wounded? ” 

“Yes, he is—in the head and the legs.” 

“Has he been bandaged? ” 

“ Sure, of course, they bound him up. . . 

The wounded man moaned, slowly thrust up his bandaged, 
bleeding head from under the grey covering, opened his eyes 
and fixed them on Fedor in a painful fuddled gaze. He 
seemed to say: 

“ Yes, brother. Half an hour ago I was as sound as you 
are. And now, look at me. I’ve done my bit, and now I’m 
going. I’m maimed, done for. Let others see what they 
can do. It’s their turn now. I fought bravely—and to the 
end. You can see for yourself how 1 lie here. . . 

Disconnected thoughts flashed through Fedor’s mind- His 
anguish at the sight of this man, the first to be wounded in 
the battle, was unbearable. There would soon be others, 
but what of it? He would not feel so distressed at the sight 
of them—that was the way of war. But this first man—how 
intolerable a first loss always is, howxleeply it hurts one! 

And just as rapid and fleeting as these thoughts came 
others to take their place—not thoughts but vivid images 
of what he had seen during the night at Talovka by the fire. 
Perhaps this man, too, like the other lad he had seen last 
night—no, it was this morning—had been carefully baking a 
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half-rotten potato over the dying embers of a camp fire, 
prodding it with his bayonet, putting it, hot from the fire, to, 
his* lips to see if it was well-baked or not. 

Fedor spurred his horse to a gallop in order to catch up 
with Chapayev, but the latter was nowhere to be seen; he 
must have turned off to one side. 

Carts were trundling up to the front, some with ammuni¬ 
tion, some empty, to pick up * the wounded; others were* 
coming in the opposite direction to him, all carrying the same 
gruesome load—bleeding human bodies. 

“ How far are our fellows? ” asked Fedor of a peasant 
driver. 

“ Not so far, five versts or so.” 

To the right, beyond the River Uzen, stood the Kirghizian 
villages from which the Cossacks had been driven out by 
artillery fire- He could just make out the figures of two Red 
Army men walking up and down on the other side of the 
river. They were investigating every hollow in the ground, 
prying behind heaps of stones and dung in search of wounded 
comrades. The roar of the batteries sounded nearer and 
nearer, the sound of bursting shells grew sharper, more dis¬ 
tinct^ He could already see black files of men. They could 
not be five versts away. Two versts at the utmost. Under 
artillery fire the distance had seemed long to the peasant! 

Fedor came up to the second line and caught sight of 
Chapayev. The commander of the regiment was with him. 
They were talking in grave, quiet tones. 

“ 1 have sent a man, and he has not come back,” said the 
regimental commander in answer to a question of 
Chapayev’s. 

“ Send another,” said Chapayev firmly. 

“ 1 have, and the same thing happened. . . .” 

“ Send a third! ” * 

The regimental commander kept silent for a minute. 
Chapayev’s face expressed burning anger, his eyelids 
flickered, and there was a ravenous light in his eyes, intent 
as those of a beast of prey. 

“Has anybody come from there? ” he inquired sharply. 

“Not for some time.” 

“ How long is it since the last man came 9 ” 

“ More than an hour ” 
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Chapayev knit his brows wrathfully, but said no more. 
Fedor guessed that they had been speaking about communi¬ 
cations. Contact with one regiment had been maintained 
uninterruptedly, with the other it was broken. Later on it 
turned out that the men had become suspicious of their com¬ 
mander, a late tsarist officer.' They suddenly got it : Tto their 
heads that he was purposedly leading them under fire, and 
refused to march. They had wasted valuable time in loud, 
quarrelsome discussions, and were not at their posts when 
they were most badly wanted. 

Fedor and Chapayev were now walking, leading their 
horses by the bridle. Popov suddenly appeared, as if from 
nowhere, and not far off were Tetkin and Chekov. Fedor 
had not seen them approach, did not know where they had 
been until that moment. When he had left Talovka in com¬ 
pany with Chapayev, he had not noticed whether these three 
had already left after the last song the night before or whether 
they had lemained in the hut. 

It was now only half a verst to the front line, to which 
they were going. Suddenly a sharp, biting wind sprang up 
with unexpected violence, as often happens on the steppe, 
and they were assailed by a whirling blizzard of wet snow¬ 
flakes, plastering their faces and preventing them from going 
further. The attack had to be suspended. But the snow¬ 
storm was. soon over and in half an hour’s time you could 
again see the men in the front line beginning to move. 
Klychkov and Chapayev joined the front line and rode off 
a little to one flank, from which they could see the Ovchinni¬ 
kov farmstead. 

“ The Cossacks must be ambushed there,” said Chapayev, 
pointing to the river, “ and I reckon the fighting will be .round 
about that farm.” 

For once, however, Chapayev was mistaken. The retreat¬ 
ing Cossacks did not think of defending the farm; they merely 
fired a few shots to deceive their pursuers, and fled without 
offering resistance. 

The Red Army men were now approaching the village of 
Slomikhinskaya; to reach it they had to cover a verst and a 
half, perhaps two versts, of absolutely level plain. The 
Cossacks were in an excellent position to fire at the advanc¬ 
ing men- Yet the Cosacks lay low. What could that 
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mean? This ominous silence was more disquieting than the 
heaviest artillery fire. What were the Cossacks doing, what 
unseen ambushes had they laid?. Fighting was going on on 
the other side of the Uzen, and here everything was quiet. 

Fedor was riding at the head of a file of men, smoking a 
cigarette, proud of his contempt of danger. 

Watch me! See how brave 1 am. Here I am, riding 
iq full view of the enemy defying a Cossack bullet to hit' 
me. . . 

He was brimming over with childlike swagger. Who 
knows, perhaps this was necessary. In any case it served 
to enhance his prestige as commissar. He felt that his 
daring heartened the men; when a horseman rides at the 
head of a file of marching infantry, it cheers the men, raises 
their morale. Anyone who has been in battle knows that. 
But such foolhardiness is possible only before the fire opens; 
when the enemy opens fire and the men begin to scatter, 
all attempts at showing off are abandoned. 

Chapayev was tearing all over the plain at breakneck speed, 
establishing contact between regiments, seeing to the ammu¬ 
nition, keeping watch over the baggage train. • . . 

Fedor rode right along the line, came back to the right 
flank, dismounted, and joined the file, holding his horse by 
the bridle. The battery was opening fire on the village, and 
still the village gave no response. This encouraged Fedor 
to jest with the men; he assumed the manners of an old-timer, 
who has seen many battles. It must not be forgotten that 
this was his “ baptism of fire ” and what could you expect 
of a mere “civilian.” In about five minutes, as you will 
see, all thought of playing the veteran had gone clean out 
of his'head. 

The Cossacks let the Red Army men approach unmolested 
until they were at a distance of about seven hundred yards 
from the village. Then they opened artillery fire, and from 
the wind-mills on the outskirts of the village machine-guns 
began to rattle. Fedor lost his head at once, though he still 
tried to keep up a brave front. He felt cold and empty 
inside. He kept on walking in the file for a time, then moved 
a little to one side, hung back, and hid behind his horse. 

The men threw themselves on the ground, rose, swiftly ran 
forward a few paces, then lay down in the snow again. 
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hurriedly digging themselves in as best they could , and keep¬ 
ing their heads down. Keeping behind his horse , Fedor ran 
a few steps like the men, then suddenly jumped into the 
saddle and galloped off. Where to? He neither knew nor 
eared, he had no wish to gallop from the field of battle in 
general, he only wished to leave this particular place and get 
into some other where the bullets did not hiss so insistently 
and where danger was not so terribly near. He galloped 
along the line, not in front of it but behind, to the extreme 
end of the left flank. His face wore a serious, matter-of-fact 
expression; if you had seen him at that moment, you would 
not have thought that he was scared out of his wits. You 
would surely have imagined that he had been entrusted with 
some particularly important message, or that he had to reach 
some danger-spot on urgent business. 

On his way he met Popov, who was riding over to the right 
flank. What for? Maybe for the same reason that made 
Fedor ride to the left. Who can tell? In battle it is difficult 
to decide why a man gallops- He may be doing so with a 
purpose or maybe he has lost his head, and is blindly, in¬ 
stinctively searching for safety. Popov and Fedor drew "level, 
stopped, reined in their horses, and hastily flung questions 
at each other. 

Are there enough cartridges? What about the shells? 
Where’s Chapayev? How can one get to him?'’ 

AH'that, of course, was* mere eye-wash. 

While they were circling around in one spot, they were 
noticed by the enemy, who decided that these two mounted 
men could not belong to the rank and tile , but must be 
some higher commanders. In consequence, shells began to 
rain around them in a rapidly narrowing circle. 

One shell dropped some sixty paces from them, another 
forty paces, a third still nearer. Doubt was impossible. 
The enemy wase getting their range! Soon the circle of 
shells would close in and crush them. 

"Gallop for your life!* 5 whispered Popov hoarsely. 

A fresh shell had just burst near by. 

Fedor made no answer; he dug his spurs into his horse 
and galloped away to the rear , away from the front 
line. ... 

At first Popov kept galloping behind him, then he turned 
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back, slackened the pace of his mount, and vanished in the 
direction of the right flank. Fedor reached a 1 hillock behind 
which some ten baggage men had taken shelter. He lay on 
the snow beside them, and watched the shells falling on 
the very spot where he had just been prancing about with 
Popov. He tied his horse to a cart, lay down ag'in, and 
listened to the crash of bursting shells. When grew 
nearer, he pressed his face against the frozen slope of the*, 
hillock and held his breath. Now and again he slowly and 
cautiously raised his head and listened in torturing anxiety 
for the sound of another shell. How long he lay there he never 
knew. Not long enough to be killed, because he rose 
again and jumped on his horse a few minutes before a 
random shell fell on the very spot where he had lain, maim¬ 
ing three peasants. He was just asking himself where he 
should go when a young Red Army man galloped up and 
mumbled hurriedly without addressing anyone in particular: 

“ Where are the machine-guns? Where are the 
machine-guns?” 

What machine-guns?” 

“ We've got to have machine-guns. The Cossacks are 
charging on us from the left flank. . . .” 

Fedor decided that this lad was no more of a warrior 
than he, but when he glanced in the direction towards which 
the lad was pointing, he saw to his terror a swarm of black 
figures approaching at a tearing speed. His hair stood on 
end. 

I’ll send; you machine-guns at once!” he shouted, 
whipped up his horse and raced off to the baggage train. 

When he reached his destination, he did not know what 
to say. The baggage men looked at him askance, cunningly 
and with undisguisd mockery. They understood perfectly 
well what had brought him here. But perhaps that was only 
Fedor's imagination, perhaps the peasants were simply 
joking and laughing to while away these terrible hours of 
waiting. To stand and wait, and never leave the same spot 
until ordered to do so, though stray shells are seeking their 
victims all around you! Stray shells travel far; they can 
reach the baggage train easily enough. 

It is ridiculous to say that only cowards are sent to serve 
in the baggage train. Try your hand at this job and you’ll 
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soon see if it’s a place for cowards! A soldier in the ranks 
has a rifle, he marches along with hundreds of others, these 
hundreds have machine-guns to protect them, and the 
machine-gunners themselves are protected by the heavy 
artillery. It is not so bad after all in the ranks. You can 
depend on your comrades, rely on them—help and assist¬ 
ance are always near. But look at the baggage train; two 
hundred carts, two hundred peasants and—eleven rifles!, 
Eleven rifles and scarcely any bullets- True, there is one 
machine-gun, but it is out of order. Moreover, out of the 
two hundred men, perhaps fifty know how to shoot, and 
those are mostly cripples or weaklings; some of them are 
hardly able to shoulder a rifle, the most they can do is to 
sit in a cart and hold the reins while their nags jog along. 
That’s how things stand in the baggage train! And the 
Cossacks are fond of baggage trains; they are an 
easy prey! Should a squad of Cossacks gallop up to the 
train, who would there be to defend it? The Cossacks would 
prance between the carts on their spirited horses, chopping 
heads off! Eleven rifles! All eleven would be silent, the 
Cossacks would knock them out of the hands that held 
them. The men who guard a baggage train have worse 
terrors to face than even the men in the front line! 

It, is idle and unfair to say that there are only cowards 
in the baggage train and that cowards see a bear in every 
bush. Fear there is, and more terrible than in the front line, 
since there is exposure to danger without the intoxication 
of battle. 

That he himself was in terror, Klychkov realized, and he 
suffered abject shame; he could not chime in with the 
peasants’ banter, could not talk to them. He would have 
liked to ride away, but did not know where to go. He 
loitered in the baggage train for about an hour and a half, 
lighting cigarettes from those the men were smoking, talking 
in a desultory manner about the forage, grease for the 
wheels, grain, canned food and what was'' going on in* the 
villages! He asked the peasants from what parts they came 
and how far they were from their native villages. . . . And 
none of it rang true. It was just a waste of words. He 
thought the peasants despised him, turned away from him in 
a careless, insulting way. The minutes crawled by like 
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venomous reptiles, torturing and stinging Fedors heart, 
punishing him for cowardice and abjectness. 

The roar of guns shook the air all aroupd. Their book¬ 
ings seemed to sway unsteadily over the plain, as if a huge 
beast had been roped into an enclosure, and was staggering 
about in deathly agony. 

And through the whine and whistle and roar of the 
bombardment, the Red Army men were advancing boldly, 
cheered, and heartened by the din. 

In his black cap with the red band and his black mantle, 
that billowed in the wind like the wings of a demon, 
Chapayev was galloping about from one end of the field to 
the other- He would appear or quickly vanish again, first 
at this point, then .at that—a slim dark figure, riveted in the 
saddle. Darting past, he shouted orders, gave necessary 
information, or put questions- And the commanders^ho 
knew their Chapayev of old. answered briefly and promptly 
—wasting neither words nor time. 

u All the machine-guns in working order?” he jerked out 
as he galloped by. 

“ Every one of them," answered a voice from the ranks. 

” How many ammunition wagons?” 

" Six,” 

“ Where's the commander?” 

” On the left.” 

He tore off to the left flank. 

The lines of Red Army men started advancing at the 
double. At the same moment the Cossack machine-guns 
opened fire. The men threw themselves face downwards on 
the snow, and lay motionless, awaiting further orders. 

Back and forth behind the front line galloped Chapayev, 
his quick and imperious voice heard and obeyed by all. 

Turning his horse sharply, he came galloping up to the 
battery commander. 

“Aim at the wind-mills! Silence all the machine-guns 
they’ve got! Don’t fire on the village till I tell you! ” " 

And wheeling around again, he dashed back to the front 
line. The big guns barked quicker, louder, more venom¬ 
ously. in the village the enemy were making hurried, 
desperate efforts to stop the running lines of Red Army 
men in their advance. The machine-gun nests in the wind- 
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mills suddenly broke into a sharp volley of dry crackling 
shots. Both sides redoubled their fire. With every minute 
the Reds were drawing nearer, the.artillery fire was attaining 
more deadly accuracy- Death was all around—the enemy 
close by—he had to be crushed—the village must be stormed 
—this thought became an all-consuming passion in the minds 
of the Red Army men. 

Chapayev’s eves were gleaming, his face looked inspired. 
He was sending messages to the gunners and regimental 
commanders, then galloping again in full view of his men. 
A cavalryman rode up to him and began speaking in rapid 
tones. 

“ Where? On the left flank? ” cried Chapayev. 

“Yes. . . 

“ Many of them? ” 

“ Yes. . . 

“ Are the machine-guns in position? ” 

“Yes, everything in order. Reinforcements have been 
sent for.” 

Chapayev galloped off to the left flank, where danger 
threatened. The Cossacks were advancing at the charge. 
One could plainly discern their galloping horses. Chapayev 
flew to the battalion commander: 

“Lie down in extended order! Then open fire! ” 

“Yes. • . .” 

Then he rode along the line of prone men. 

“ Don’t be scared, don’t be scared, lads! Let them come 
nearer, don’t stir, don't get up. . . . Stay where you arc. 
Fire when the order is given! ” 

His words are like a cordial to the men in these last fate¬ 
ful moments. They are firm now. They hear and see their 
.Chapayev, they know that he is with them, they are confi¬ 
dent that all will be well. 

When the Cosacks come within range, they are saluted 
by the harsh whipcracks of rifles and the angry splutter of 
machine-guns. 

Tra-ta-ta-ta, tra-ta-ta-ta. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! The sharp pungent volleys of rifle 
fire break in once again. 

The staggering, swaying mass of Cossacks stops a 
moment in disorder. 
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Bang! Bang! Once again the dry crackle of rifles. 
Another instant passes—the Cossacks do not stir. Another. 
The horses have turned their heads towards the village. The 
Cossacks are galloping back. Rapid rifle and machine- 
gun fire pursues them- 

Tra-ta-ta-ta. . . . Bang! Bang! Bang! Tra-ta-ta- 
ta. . . . 

The Cossack attack is repulsed. The Reds raise their 
snow-powdered heads from the ground. k Some faces, over¬ 
wrought and anxious, even wear a timid smile. The Reds 
advance in line right up to the village, running and drop¬ 
ping, running forward again, quicker and quicker. The 
Cossack machine-gun fire screechingly sweeps the ranks; 
the moment the men rise from cover the Cossacks open 
rifle fire on them, their machine-guns take heart again, sput¬ 
tering fussily. . . . The Reds have already got beyond the 
first wind-mills, they are hiding in twos and threes behind 
mounds and fences, penetrating ever deeper and deeper into 
the village. 

And suddenly comes a roaring cheer.: “ Hurrah, comrades, 
hurrah! ” 

A spasm seems to shake the advancing line, the men 
seize their rifles by the middle and dash forward at a run. 
It is the last act of the attack- 

The Cossack machine-guns are silenced; all the machine- 
gunners have been cut down where they stood. Noisy 
streams of Red Army men fill the village streets. In the 
far distance some mounted men are galloping away. . . . 

The Red Army has entered the village of Slomikhinskaya! 

Fedor Kiychkov looked rather abject and crestfallen as 
he rode away from his inglorious shelter. He was making 
for the front line but he had no idea of what was going 
on there. He could hear how the firing gradually died down, 
then ceased entirely. 

t; Our men must have entered the village,” he thought, 

“ or perhaps it’s the other way round. They may have 
been overwhelmed and surrounded, been forced to surren¬ 
der. Perhaps at this very moment the Cossacks are cele¬ 
brating a bloody debauch. And they’ll be here presently 
to take the baggage train, and with it the commissar.” 
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Oh! Shame, unspeakable, unutterable shame! It w&s 
bitter to realize that his heart had failed him in the first 
battle, that he had been hopelessly scared, that he had fallen 
short of his own expectations. Where had been the bold¬ 
ness, the heroism of which he had dreamed so much when 
he was still far from the front line with its shells and bullets? 

Utterly crushed by the consciousness of his own criminal 
behaviour, he was riding at a jog-trot towards the spot from 
which he had fled so ingloriously two hours before. He 
passed the mound behind which he had lain with the drivers, 
and noticed quite near it a huge crater made by a shell. 
There was blood on the snow. Whose blood could it be? 
He did not know as yet that the shell had maimed those three 
men with whom he had so recently conversed. 

Beyond the mound stretched a level plain; it was here 
that the Red Army men had advanced. Where were they 
now? In the village? Perhaps they had crossed the river, 
had been driven beyond it by the Cossacks? Had they, 
perhaps, been driven right through the village? 

He was tortured by all kinds of guesses and surmises- 

A mounted man came riding up to him. He, to'o, had 
obviously spent his time “ looking for machine-guns.” He 
muttered some foolish incoherent words. Fedor looked 
into his face and understood that they were both suffering 
from the same complaint. 

“ Where are our men? ” the man asked with feigned care¬ 
lessness, riding up quite close. 

“ I’m looking for them,” answered Fedor disguestedly, 
#nd felt the full shape of his words. They saw through 
one another, saw into the shameful depths of each other’s 
hearts. 

“ Perhaps they are already in the village? ” the stranger 
asked with false calm. 

“ Maybe,” said Fedor. 

“Well, let’s go.” 

“Where to?” 

“ To the village.” 

“ But if the Cossacks are still holding it? ” 

Not likely. Our men must have entered it. . . . But 
still . . ' 
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“ That’s just it. If we fall into the Cossacks’ clutches, 
they’ll give us no quarter! ” 1 

And so they' went on for quite a long while, suggesting 
things, dissuading one another, warning one another, point¬ 
ing out that cautious investigations must be„made as to the 
real occupants of the village. 

While they talked, they kept drifting further and further 
forward, not noticing that a distance of no more than half 
a verst now separated them from the village, that they could 
be plainly seen from the wind-mills, that there was nowhere 
to take cover. Flight would be senseless now, the machine- 
guns would get them in' no time!, 

They were trembling with fear of the unknown, yet they 
kept moving further towards the village. Near some out¬ 
lying huts they saw a little boy of ten or so. 

“ Hi, sonny! Has the Red Army entered the village? ” 

“Yes” the boy sang out gleefully. “Where are you 
from? ” 

“ Run along, sonny, run along, and don’t ask questions 
about military affairs,” said Fedor patronizingly. He did 
not wish to encourage unbecoming curiosity. 

The instant his companion heard there was no longer any 
danger, he vanished with surprising suddenness. Klychkov, 
calm now, but the memory of his shame still rankling, rode 
into Slomikhinskaya. He was comforting himself with the 
thought that he had shared the fate of all novices in their 
first battle. He vowed that in the next fight and afterwards, 
it would be a different story. 

This vow of his was not broken. A year later he was 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner for an act of real 
courage. His first battle had taught him a harsh lesson. 
Nothing like what had happened to him at Slomikhinskaya 
ever occurred again during the rest of the Civil War, though 
he subsequently found himself in much, harder and more 
perplexing situations. He managed to train himself, as he 
had planned, to boldness and outward calm, to grasp the 
situation and cope with it quickly- But this training took 
time; like everyone else, he had to go the way that leads from 
open confusion and cowardice to befitting behaviour in the 
presence of the enemy. 

When Klychkov asked the passers-by the way to head- 
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quarters, he noticed that everyone answered hurriedly and 
as if unwillingly. The whole village was in commotion and 
excitement. The Cossacks had been routed and were still 
being pursued by some units who had been detailed for that 
purpose. Fear or military preparations could not account 
for the excitement in the village. What was the cause of it? 

He rode unobserved to headquarters, which was located 
in a big house belonging to a merchant called Karpov. Every¬ 
one had gathered there—Chapayev, his followers and Ezhi¬ 
kov. Fedor particularly noticed the expression on Ezhikov's 
face. The latter evidently guessed what had happened, and 
greeted the late-comer with an ill-suppressed smile. 

“ Looking (after the rear, were you. Comrade—Klych- 
kov? ” 

There was a mischievous twinkle in his eye; the rascal was 
having his fun. 

“Yes, 1 was detained there/’ mumbled^Fedor awkwardly, 
and turned to Chapayev. 

“You have informed the army? ” 

“ We’re just going to. There’s good news from Uralsk— 
they are advancing, clearing the road to Lbishchensk.” 

“ That’s fine. . . . And what are we going to do here in 
regard to Sakharnaya? ” 

Again he wa$ overcome with embarrassment. His words 
were as unwanted here as his presence- 

“ Who am 1 to teach them their business? They all 
foimht, risked their lives, whereas I came two hours too 
late" . . .” 

His conscience smote him and he Hushed scarlet. 

Women came flocking to the house. They were gesti¬ 
culating excitedly, explaining something to the sentries and 
runners and making vain but persistent efforts to penetrate 
into the house. Those inside could see through the win¬ 
dow that the women would not be admitted—the imperturb¬ 
able and mocking air of the Red Army men showed that 
their chances of success were nil. Fedor stepped outside 
and asked what they wanted. It appeared that they were 
complaining of their new guests, the Red Army men, who 
were, laying hands on their property. Fedor immediately 
went with the women to investigate the matter; he examined 
the houses that had been looted, took notes and promised 
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to return the stolen property. 

There had been plundering, that was an undeniable fact* 
Obviously, when an army occupies a town or village, there 
must be some looting, as Fedor would often have occasion 
: to observe later on from the practice of both Red Army men 
and hostile troops. Looting is an elemental, deep-rooted 
instinct, difficult to restrain and impossible to eradicate 
entirely as long as wars exist. The atmosphere of war is 
destructive, strains and jars the nerves, undermines thej 
morale. 7o put a stop to plunder one must first abolish 
war. This does not mean that it is useless to struggle 
against this instinct under the present conditions. Struggle 
one must, and very often the struggle is successful. 

Fedor disclosed several quite senseless cases of looting- 
They had not even been performed through motives of 
acquisitiveness. He caught a Red Army man in the act of 
carrying away a huge bundle of trash. 

44 Let me see what you’ve got there.” 

The man calmly dumped his bundle down in the snow, 
opened it and produced some baby clothes, chemises, toys, 
rags and all sorts of odds and ends. 

44 Of what use can that bo to you, friend? ” 

The man did not answer. He obviously realized that he 
had no use for such articles. 

44 Why on earth did you take them ? ” 

44 Why, we all grabbed something. ... 1 took this and 

made off with it.” 

44 What for, I ask you? ” 

44 1 can’t say. . . .” 

“ A woman came to sec me just now; she was in tears, 
said she had hunted everywhere. 1 suppose all these little 
things belong to her? ” 

44 Maybe they do. Let her take them.” 

The man showed no signs of regret at having to part with 
his unlawful acquisitions. 

44 It’s not a matter of her 4 taking themyou must carry 
them back to her,” said Klychkov in a grave but friendly 
tone, and without any malice in his voice- 

“I’ll carry them back,” said the man. “Of course, I 
will. Why should the woman cat her heart out? I’ll take 
them back.” 
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The man told Fedor where he had grabbed this bund]; 1 , 
and accompanied him to the owner’s house. When they 
had been admitted, the Red Army man silently deposited 
the bundle on a battered iron bedstead, shuffled from one 
foot to the other, looking rather silly, and then made for the 
door without saying a word. 

Fedor had another encounter of the same kind. This 
time it was a Red Army man who had shoved his head into 
a wicker cradle and was walking about in this strange 
headgear. Perhaps he wanted it for firewood, or perhaps 
he was simply having a bit of fun. He too returned his loot 
ungrudgingly. He had no use for a cradle, but he 
had liked the look of it. There were many cases of boister¬ 
ous joking on these occasions. 

Sometimes they would seize some great hulking lump of 
a Red Army man, with his boots covered an inch thick with 
mud, some shaggy-haired, heavy-haunched fellow—seize him 
and begin bundling him, cherub-like, into a baby-carriage. 
He would struggle frantically, set up an awful howl, startling 
the passers-by. The more noise, the better the fun; the Red 
Army boys would come running from all sides, help to hold 
him, tie him up, squeeze him into the baby-carriagc. Having 
squeezed him in tight, they would push the baby-carriage up 
the steepest hillock they could find and then let it go topsy¬ 
turvy down the slope. 

That was real fun, if you like! 

In Slomikhinskaya most of the plundered articles were 
restored to their owners. The villagers quietened down and 
complaints were no longer heard. 

Chapayev summoned the commanders and ordered them 
to have the troops searched. The men who had stolen any-*" 
thing were to be put under arrest. All the loot would be 
collected together and a committee for distribution appointed- 
The villagers who had suffered would receive their things 
back—if they were poor villagers, that is. The “bourgeois ” 
would get nothing; their property would be turned over to 
the regiments as “ special funds.” That was most important, 
and these " funds ” had to be created on the spot. The Red 
Army men who voluntarily returned what they had looted 
would not be arrested. And besides that, all the troops had 
to muster at once on the square and be told that Chapayev 

C» 
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“himself” would speak to them. Chapayev emphatically 
stressed the word “ himself.” 

Two hours later Petka Isayev reported to Chapayev that 
the Red Army men were awaiting his appearance on the 
square. The commander of one of the regiments had come 
and they set off for the square together. 

Fedor had never before heard any public utterances of 
Chapayev. He was no longer impressed by demagogical 
oratory, and he at once realized that Chapayev’s perform¬ 
ance would not have been approved of by an audience com¬ 
posed of workers. His reasonings were not of the sort they 
were used to, and his manner would have been ridiculed. But 
here, things were quite different, and his speech had the most 
amazing success. He attacked his subject bluntly, without 
wasting time on preliminaries and explanations. He had 
called them to tell them what he thought about the looting, 
and told it outright. But he let himself be carried away, and 
crammed into his* speech everything that chanced to enter 
his head, if only it could heighten the general effect. Hi& 
speech absolutely lacked coherence and unity. It simply 
rambled on in a haphazard way, yet, when it was over, not¬ 
withstanding all its defects and crudeness, it produced an 
overpowering impression. And it was not only an impres¬ 
sion, not only something light and transient. It revealed 
an indisputable power to move and influence his hearers 
profoundly. His speech was imbued through and through 
with sincerity, vigour, purity and almost child-like ingenu¬ 
ousness. When you listened to him, you realized that this 
disconnected speech, full of chance details, contained ne* 
element of acting or boastfulness. It was the passionate, 
naked utterance of a noble-hearted man, the appeal of a 
protesting fighter whose pride in his calling had been hurt— 
a vivid and convincing appeal, and at the same time a 
command! 

“ I order you never to loot. Only scoundrels loot. D*> 
you understand? ” 

This order was received by the thousands of hearers with 
deafening shouts of acclamation and gratitude—heart-felt 
joy and thanks. There was indescribable enthusiasm. The 
Red Army men pledged themselves, honestly and sincerely, 
never to loot again, and to shoot on the spot any one of them 
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who broke this pledge. 

Alas, they did not know that it was impossible to keep 
such a pledge, impossible to eradicate looting in time of 
war; but they believed in what they were saying and un¬ 
doubtedly they later on desisted from looting just as much 
as was possible at the front. 

Here are some fragments of Chapayev's speech: 

“Comrades! ” he said in his ringing voice. “1 won’t 
stand for what is going on. I shall shoot any man who is 
caught looting from this on, shoot him with my own hand!” 

And he shook his right hand in the air. 

“ If you catch me doing it, shoot me! Don’t spare your 
Chapayev! I am your commander, but only when on duty. 
After duty 1 am your comrade. Come to me at any time, 
at midnight, if need be, or after midnight. Wake me up 
from sleep when you want me. I am always with you— 
ready for a talk, ready to tell you what to do. If I am 
having my dinner, sit down with me and share my meal. If 
I am taking tea, come and take tea with me. That’s the 
kind of commander I am! ” 

Fedor felt awkward at this childish bragging. Chapayev 
paused for breath and went on: 

“ 1 am used to this life, comrades- 1 haven't studied at 
any academies, and yet 1 have formed fourteen regiments 
and was commander of every one of them. And I kept 
order in them, too^the men never looted, never stole the 
priests’ vestments from the churches. . . . Are you a 
priest? D’you want to put on his vestments, you son of a 
bitch? What did you steal for 9 ” 

Chapayev glared round him right and left: he even threw 
a rapid glance behind him, as if he wanted to detect the 
culprit to whom he was referring among these thousands of 
grey-coated figures. 

“ Naturally, a priest tells lies,” went on Chapeyev pon¬ 
derously. “ He lives by lying—how could he be a priest if 
he spolce the truth? Don’t touch meat in Lent, he says, but 
he eats a roast goose himself, and sucks the bones, too. 
Don’t take what does not belong to you, he says, but he 
steals all he can lay his hands on. That’s what made us turn 
away from the priests. That’s quite true, but all the same, 
let people’s creeds alone, they are no business of yours. Am 
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I right , comrades?" 

That was a good line. Chapayev^knew it, and that w&s 
why he had put the question in such a cunning way. The 
Red Army men, peasants for the most part, inflamed by 
piapayev’s speech, began to shout riotously in reaction frotn 
their long spell of silence. 

That was what Chapayev had been waiting for. Now he 
felt that he had won the undivided sympathy of his audience, 
and could go on with his speech as he liked; he was sure 
of success. 

“You steal things out of another man’s house, and don’t 
realize that they are yours already. When the war is over, 
who’ll have everything'ifmot you? Everything belongs to 
you. Suppose we’ve taken a hundred cows from a bour¬ 
geois; that means that a hundred peasants will have one 
cow each! Or if we take clothes, they’ll all be divided up 
equally- Aiii 1 right? ” 

“ Right. . . . Right you are,” came the answer like a 
growl of thunder. 

Cheeks were glowing, eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. 
The Red Army men applauded, nodding at one another, 
nudging their neighbours; the twinkle in their eyes expressed 
to all around their sympathy, approval and satisfaction. 
Chapayev had taken hold of this huge mass of people, could 
infuse his own thoughts and feelings into them, rule their 
hearts, which were now united into one mighty heart—■ 
the heart of the crowd. 

“ Dcfn’t steal,” he shouted, making a sharp gesture with 
his left hand. Then he paused for a minute, not finding the 
exact word he wanted. “ Don’t steal, but collect things into 
heaps and bring them to your commander; bring him every¬ 
thing you take from the bourgeois. The commander will sell 
it and deposit the money in the treasury of the regiment. 
Then, if you are wounded, you get a hundred rubles; if you 
are killed, your family gets a hundred. What do you think 
of that? Am I right? ” 

What happened next is beyond description. It was a 
paroxysm of enthusiasm, veritable madness. From excess 
of emotion the shouts beepme frenzied wails. 

“ And now everything must be returned,” continued 
Chapayev, after his audience had calmed down, “ everything 
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down to the last rag. We’ll sort out what we must give bock 
to the owners, and what we must keep for your benefit. Is 
that clear? Chapayev means what he says- So long as you 
obey, I am your comrade; but if you break discipline, you 
get what is coming to you! ” 

He finished his speech amid a thunder of hand-claps and 
endless hurrahs. 

No sooner had Chapayev gdt down from the box that did 
duty as platform than a Red Army man jumped upon it. 
Quickly unbuttoning his greatcoat, he tucked up his tunic and 
tore off the heavy Cossack belt, richly decorated with silver, 
that he wore around his waist. 

“ There, comrades,” he shouted, flourishing the belt above 
his head. “ I’ve worn it for seven months. I got it in battle 
—killed the owner of it, took it from his dead body—and 
now I’m giving it away. I don’t want it! I’ve no use for it. 
Let it go into the common fund, to help the others. Long 
live our heroic commander. Comrade Chapayev. 

The crowd shook the air with yells of enthusiastic approval. 

Fedor was pleased to see what a deep impression Chapa¬ 
yev’s speech had produced, but he had some misgivings in 
regard to the “ hundred cows ” and the bundles of clothes 
that were to be divided up equally. He also was not quite 
sure about the regimental committees; they might want 
guidance. 

“ Comrade Chapayev,” he said turning to him, “ I’d like 
to get acquainted with the Red Army men and to speak to 
them briefly about the general state of affairs in our country. 
Would you please tell them that it is the commissar. Com¬ 
rade Klychkov, who is going to speak.” 

Chapayev made the announcement from the box and Fedor 
started to explain about the war on the other fronts—with 
Kolchak, with Denikin, with the other leaders of the White 
Armies. He briefly touched on the international situation, 
and dwelt a little on the economic condition of the state. Now 
and again he quoted, as illustrations to his own speech, in¬ 
stances given by Chapayev, and without openly refuting 
them, “ expounded ” them in such a way that little remained 
of the latter’s high flown assertions. 

Fedor performed this demolition of Chapayev’s proposi¬ 
tions very carefully, interspersing his speech with words of 
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praise for the true and profitable ideas that Comrade Chapa¬ 
yev had expressed concerning our common property, but 
adding that our enemies might interpret these sayings as a 
licence to grab and divide up things at will. That was not 
the way of Comrade Chapayev and himself and, he was con¬ 
fident, the comrades here present, understood the matter 
Fedor thoroughly undermined and demolished the idea of 
“ dividing up ” which Chapayev as a matter of fact, had 
suggested. His words about a hundred cows for a hundred 
peasants could not be let pass without a word of explanation. 

Chapayev’s brief association with anarchists in the past, 
his peasant origin, his reckless bravery, his impatience of 
control and discipline inclined him towards anarchy and 
“ guerilla ’’ methods. 

As soon as the meeting was over. Fedor sought out Ezhikov 
in order to discuss with him whether a revolutionary commit¬ 
tee should be formed at once or whether it would be better 
to wait till next day. But Ezhikov only mumbled some 
incoherent reply, evading a direct answer to this question, 
and Fedor decided to act on his own. He sent word to the 
villagers to gather at once in the office of the village council, 
invited three political workers to join him, drew up a list of 
questions and took on himself the whole responsibility of 
creating a revolutionary committee, a thing which he had 
never before had occasion to do in the war zone. The 
villagers came in such numbers that the office could not hold 
all. When Ezhikov heard that a revolutionary committee 
was being created without his aid, he hastened to the office. 
At first Fedor could not understand Ezhikov’s strange he- 
haviour; it was only later that he discovered that the man 
was bent on collecting proofs of Fedor’s inactivity, ineffici¬ 
ency, spinelessness and so on, in order to have him recalled 
and to be nominated commissar of the group in his place. 
It had been his intention to create the revolutionary commit¬ 
tee himself, behind Fedor’s back, and he only just missed 
doing so. 

The villagers looked somewhat mistrustful. And no 
wonder. Only yesterday the Cossacks had summoned them 
to this very place and elected their authorities; to-day it was 
the Reds who were establishing a revolutionary committee, 
and to-morrow, for all they knew, the Cossacks might be 
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back agaia. What were they to do/ Perb ?f s .‘J^ c ,° f 
villagers who accepted leading posts would have to pay 
with their lives for this honour! 

Nobody volunteered to work on the committee, rear 
paralysed the peasants. Those who were not afraid , or who 
understood the present events in all their complexity, had 
long ago left the village for the towns, or had enlisted in the 
Red Army. 

The political workers were appointed as executives. They 
discussed the programme of work, decided what should be 
done first and what could be put off until later. They passed 
resolutions: firstly, to raise funds for initial expenses by 
asking all those present at the meeting to contribute what 
they could, and then to pass the hat round the whole village; 
and secondly, to establish contact with Uralsk, whence they 
might get the necessary instructions and, if possible, material 


aid. 

Fedor eagerly explained the function of the revolutionary 
committee, incidentally explaining the tasks of the Soviet 
power in general. His hearers listened to him, agreeing with 
his words, approving all he said The Soviet power was 
established in the village and a small red flag was hoisted 
over the porch of the former Cossack council. 

In the evening the scouts returned empty-handed. They 
had searched, investigated and inquired in all directions, but 
the spring floods of the river made it impossible to think of 
reaching the Uralsk highway by sledge. True, there were 
still hard frosts in the early mornings and the steppe was 
still covered with slushy snow; but the roads were in a bad 
state, and in many places the warm March weather had 
completely stripped*them of their covering of snow, on which 
the sledges could have glided smoothly. In consequence, 
the Red Army’s olfensive had to be suspended until further 
instructions were received. All the commanders gathered 
in Karpov’s house. Chapayev gave orders to post sentries 
everywhere, to bring up the baggage train, and establish 
order in the now Soviet village. Prisoners were brought to 
him. A Kirghizian who had been caught out on the steppe 
was subjected to a long cross-examination that led to 
nothing. News came that some marauding Cossacks had 
appeared near Shilnaya Balka, a village several dozen versts 
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from Slomikhinskaya, and that they had very nearly captured 
the village itself. Some of the troops would have to be sent 
there immediately—and this, too, was discussed. On the 
whole, the new masters of Slomikhinskaya had their hands 
full. 

Foggy twilight had fallen like a ,dark curtain. The com¬ 
manders, exhausted with the march and the strain of the 
day’s fighting, were ail sleeping. Fedor too had dropped 
off to sleep. He was soon awakened, however, by Chapayev 
who wished him to sign an edict. He rose, did as lie was 
bid, and dropped off to sleep again, only to be woken 
by Chapayev a second time. This astounding man worked 
the whole night through without taking a wink of sleep. 
Every time Fedor opened his eyes, he saw him sitting alone 
in the meagre light of a small oil lamp. He was bending 
with hunched shoulders over a map. In his hand were the 
same compasses he had used at Alexandrov-Gay- He was 
taking measurements and jotting them down, measuring and 
taking notes all the time. There he sat till cock-crow, 
engrossed in his map and listening to the vigorous snores 
of the commanders. Outside the door stood a drowsy 
sentry, resting both hands on his rifles every now and then 
his nodding forehead knocked against the black rib of his 
bayonet. 

They remained four days in Slomikhinskaya. Then came 
a telegram from Frunze ordering that the brigade be moved 
to the Orenburg front. This order, however, was soon 
countermanded on account of altered circumstances. The 
brigade was to be sent to the Buzuluk region Moreover, 
Frunze summoned Chapayev and Klychkov to come to him 
in Samara for a conference. 

It took them only four minutes to prepare for the journey. 
Both knew that they would never come back to Slomikhin¬ 
skaya. They threw their battered suitcases into the troika 
that was waiting for them, and were ready to be off. The 
finest, most mettlesome horses had been chosen for their 
journey. 

Averka was seated on the front bench; he held the reins 
high in a queer attitude that made you think of an old 
woman’s compressed lips—dry and taut. In the porch stood 
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Popov, Chekov, Uya, Tetkin &nd; the other boon com¬ 
panions of Chapayev who had come to see him off. 

“ Be quick and get us out of here. Comrade Chapayev.’’ 

* “ The moment I get there. I’ll send for you! ” 

The troika sped away to the accompaniment of farewell 
shouts. Those left behind looked after it with longing in 
their eyes. A whinnying screech from some prankish fellow 
—the crack of a whip—caps thrown sky-high into the air— 
and they vanished from view in the whirl of flying snow. . . . 

Steppes, steppes! Crimson sunsets, white, downy snow- 
cradles ! 

A sighing breeze played over the steppe—a cold fragrant 
gush of air, that was wafted over the snow, over the white 
snowy spaces, to lose itself at last in the clear blue of the 
young March sky. 

From Slomikhinskaya they took the road to Alexandrov- 
Gay, that same road over which they had so recently 
travelled with the regiments. Both Chapayev and Fedor 
were silent. The steppe is like a cradle to the traveller; it 
lulls him to sleep. 

They were soon in Talovka. But a few days ago they 
had been preparing for battle here, had studied the map, 
pricked it with the legs of the compasses, had held council 
and devised plans on how to give the Cossacks a licking! 
And that night with its songs and gay talk and then—in the 
deathly stillness of the small hours—the loud, robust snoring 
of the sleeping men! 

Fedor thought of the camp fires, the red-bearded peasant 
and the tall, curly-headed boy who had baked potatoes and 
spiked them with the point of his bayonet. Where were 
they now? Had they escaped with their lives? 

And so he mused till they reached Alexandrov-Gay, re¬ 
calling past events, weighing and analysing his own actions. 

Their visit to Algay was short. They had something to 
eat, took an hour’s rest, and resumed their journey. 

Frequent relays of horses brought them thus all the way 
to Samara. 
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ON THE ROAD 

Chapayev made friends with people quickly and easily, and 
he picked quarrels with equal ease. He had a violent 
temper, would fly into a passion at the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, say the most biting and insulting things, scold and 
taunt, hold nothing sacred in his blind fury. But he would 
soon come round again, and feel twinges of remorse. He 
would begin recalling and thinking over all the incidents of 
the quarrel, weigh every circumstance of it in his mind, try 
so extricate the real causes and separate them from chance 
and trivial impulses of the moment. Then his sense of 
fairness would, impel him to make overtures to the person 
he had abused, but only when he felt so inclined, had real 
respect for that person and valued his opinion. The- proper 
attitude towards him in such cases was to insist boldly on his 
making a clean breast of everything. He easily responded 
to that and sometimes laid his heart absolutely bare. 

By nature he was noisy, vociferous, and apt to be so 
rigorously severe that some people were afraid to enter his 
presence- There was a lurking fear in their minds that he 
would blow them up, and, who knows, perhaps strike them. 

With strangers and timid people that possibility was not 
excluded. The more seared you looked, the more enraged 
Chapayev would be; he could not stand timid people. A 
casual observer might think him terrifying, but if you took 
the trouble to study him closely, you would soon discover 
that he was a simple-minded devoted friend, whose heart 
was open to the lightest breath from outside, stirring in 
answer with joyous responsiveness. Looking closer, you 
would see that after one of his fits of passion, after his 
surliness and severity, not the least bit.,of venom was left 
ever - he had poured out the vials of his wrath, and nothing 
remained. And when you had finished talking with him, 
no matter whether you agreed with him or not, you felt 
that he had exhausted the question to the very dregs. Never 
did Chapayev do or discuss anythin? hv halves 'he was 
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always thorough. He had spoken—and that was the end 
of it! 

He carried his head high and prpudly, not for nothing was 
the steppe ringing with his fame. He himself was dazed by 
his own reputation and thought of himself as an invincible 
hero; he was drunk and dizzy with success. 

His close followers were loud in their praises of him, 
bragged about him even in his presence. They gave full rein 
to their imagination, painted the truth in exaggerated colours, 
sang enthusiastic pagans in his honour, burnt incense before 
him, so to say, dinned into his ears that he was unconquer¬ 
able. He adored astute and subtle praise and even flattery, 
listened to it complacently, licked his lips after a strong 
dose of it like a cat over a saucer of cream, and even added 
his own contributions to what the flatterer had to say. But 
he despised empty-headed, obsequious sycophants who did 
not even know how to flatter; he turned them out without 
more ado, and refused to see them again. 

There was another strange trait in his character; he 
childishly believed any rumour that was afoot, even when 
it was obvious nonsense. 

He believed, for instance, that in Samara the tobacco 
ration was ten pounds, whereas at the front the ration was 
jess than an eighth of a pound. 

He believed that uninterrupted drinking was going on day 
and night at headquarters, and that staff officers were all 
* white guards and traitors- 

He believed that ammunition, boots, bread, rifles, equip¬ 
ment and the like were deliberately withheld owing to the 
machinations of evil men, and not because there was a 
shortage of everything, bad conditions of transport, broken 
bridges and so on. 

He believed that birds were carriers of typhoid—the more 
birds the more cases of typhoid. He believed (but was 
somewhat hazy about it) that sugar loaves grew in the fields. 
He believed that to spare your whip was to spoil your horse. 

There was no end to the things he believed from the 
simplicity and purity of his soul! 

Sometimes he treated people in an outrageous way- Take, 
for instance, Popov, the brigade commander, as fine a 
fighter as you could wish to see. He had followed Chapayev 
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through thick and thin, fought valiantly in many attacks. 
Wft WOUWkd and shell-shocked several times. In short’ 
if anyone deserved to hold the post of brigade commander, 
it was Popov. 

And then something would happen: Popov perhaps, 
would fail to bring up the transport in time, was unable to 
get to the relief of some other brigade, retreated five versts, 
let us say, in order to advance ten later on. 

Well, somebody would whisper into the ear of the credu¬ 
lous divisonal commander: 

“ Popov’s a coward. He ran away from battle, lost his 
head entirely. He's been drinking hard, for a whole week, 
the rogue. And some people say he criticized you, Cha¬ 
payev. . . . He’s jealous! ” 

Chapayev would listen, greedily drinking in every word, 
and would fly into a thundering passion. 

“I’ll teach him, the skunk! I’ll tear his head off! I’ll 
shoot him for drinking. ... Is that the way? Drink, and 
throw men away, and'then make me answer for it! Let 
him come here at once! ” 

He would wait, in blind fury, till Popov came. And 
Popov, when the summons reached him, would abandon 
his urgent business and hasten to obey. Before confronting 
Chapayev, he would inquire of comrades loitering in the 
corridor about the chiefs present mood. 

“ Js he angry? ” 

“He’s in a hell of a rage.’’ 

“ Against me? ’’ 

“ Yes, you personally.” 

“ Somebody’s been telling him stories, eh? v 

“Sure, I dare say ” 

“ Well, it’ll all blow over, I suppose. . . .” 

Popov straightens his belt, adjusts his breeches, sees that 
his revolver is in place, smartens himself up as if for parade 
and walks in. 

“ Good-day, Comrade Chapayev.” 

Chapayev never looks at him, does not answer his greet¬ 
ing. His eyes, glowering with rage, are lowered, hidden 
under the thick lashes. He tugs at his moustaches and 
keeps silent a whole minute. And then—like a cork burst* 
ing out of a bottle—comes the angry query: 
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“Been drinking again?” 

“Hold your tongue! You've got out of hand, you son* 

of bitches. . . ” 

“ Comrade Chapayev, I . . 

“Silence! You ought to be shot, you rogue! You feJ/ows 
are all the same. To start boozing, with things the way they 
are’ What do you mean by it? How dare you betray 
Chapayev? ” 

Popov keeps silent- He knows that Chapayev’s wrath will 
fizzle out and his irritation calm down after all this shouting. 
When he is quiet again he'll come round. He’ll listen to 
him and let him refute the slanderous; baseless rumours. 

** Popov bides his time. When he thinks that Chapayev 
can listen to reason, he justifies himself in firm, outspoken 
words. And the moment Chapayev’s belief in the slander 
is shaken, he becomes soft and malleable as wak. He looks 
up into Popov’s eyes and says guiltily: 

“ You see, I . . . ?” 

“ Sure, 1 understand.” 

“You sec, I was told that you had run away. . . . And 
that you'd been drinking. . . 

“ 1 know.” 

“ Well, I believed it -anybody might have believed it. You 
yourself if you’d been in my place- . . 

Chapayev bursts out laughing, invites Popov to drink 
tea with him, pats him on the shoulder, makes touching 
efforts to redeem his rashness. But after a day or two 
there’s an exact repetition of the same scene. Again Chapa¬ 
yev lets his mind be poisoned by rumours against Popov, 
shouts, threatens, then lapses into remorse, and craves the 
pardon of his victim. 

He was as credulous as a small child. He often had to 
suffer for this failing, but he remained incorrigible. 

There was only one thing he stubbornly refused to believe 
in, and that was the strength of the enemy. Nobody could 
persuade him that it was impossible to overpower and rout 
hostile forces. 

“No enemy can stand against me,” he would proudly 
and firmly declare. “ Chapayev does not know how to 
retreat! Chapayev has never retreated. Proclaim to every- 
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body that I don’t know how to retreat. To-morrow we shall 
chase the enemy along the whole front! Let the men know 
that such is my command! And if anyone dares to thwart 
me, bring him to me, at headquarters. I’ll teach him to 
show his ar^>e to the enemy! ” 

Chapayev was past master of his craft. He knew his 
whole division to perfection—both commanders and rank- 
and-file. He was less well acquainted with its political 
workers, and was indeed hardly interested in them. He 
was thoroughly familiar with the locality in which military 
operations were taking place, in fact had been acquainted 
with it partly from his childhood, and partly by making 
inquiries among the population, and by studying maps with 
well-informed people. He had an extraordinary retentive 
memory in which all facts remained riveted, to be produced 
at need. 

He was well acquainted with the inhabitants, especially the 
peasantry. Towns djd not interest him so muclvbut he knew 
the countryside inside out. He knew exactly what sort of 
peasants the inhabitants were, what could be expected of 
them, and in what circumstances they might fail him. What 
i he did not know about corn, footwear, clothes, sugar, ammu¬ 
nition, shells, and cheap tobacco was not worth knowing. 
You could never puzzle him or catch him unawares with 
questions on these points. 

Political topics, especially those dealing with questions 
beyond the range of his division, left him cold* He did not 
understand them, refused to be enlightened. More than that, 
there was much that he flatly disbelieved. 

For instance, he considered that the international character 
of the workers’ movement was a fiction; he had no faith 
in it, could not realize that it really existed in such a highly 
organized form. If you attempted to prove it to him by 
facts, newspaper reports and the like, he would only smile 
meaningly. 

“ Why, we write the papers ourselves. It’s all made up, 
so as to put more heart into the fighters.” 

“Nonsense. Just look-^the names of the people, the 
towns, the dates of events and exact figures are given. These 
are irrefutable facts.” 

“ Well, what are figures anyway? I can invent figures 
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myself, if need be! ” 

His contempt for politics seemed unshakable at first; he 
would listen to no arguments, and merely answer you with u 
grin. But later on, after frequent and prolonged conver¬ 
sations with Klychkov, he changed his mind on this question 
as on many others. 

Again, he held that it was a silly waste of time and energy 
to combat the anarchists. 

“ Give the anarchists a free hand, they won't do any harm,” 
he,used to say. 

He had no idea of the doctrine of communism, although 
he had been 3 member of the Party for over a year. He had 
never read the Communist programme, never thought of 
studying it, and was quite at sea on all serious political 
questions. 

His attitude towards “ headquarters "—a name which he 
applied indiscriminately to all places which sent him orders 
and directions and supplied him with men, ammunition and 
equipment was distrustful, and such it remained to the very 
end, with but slight fluctuations. He was absolutely con¬ 
vinced that “headquarters” was packed solely with tsarist 
generals, who “ betrayed us right and left,’’ and that under 
the leadership of men like himself, the “ people ” refused to 
let themselves be fooled, acted contrary to the orders of 
“ headquarters,” and thereby saved the situation in most 
cases. This distrust of the central command was something 
deep-rooted in his nature and his hatred qf officers was 
deathly; it was only very seldom that some very humble 
ranker officer could find service in his division. None the 
less, there wer: some officers-though very few -who had 
won his praise in battle. He remembered and esteemed 
them, but never quite trusted them. 

He did not think much of the intelligentsia- He dis¬ 
approved of the way they endlessly talked of matters of 
importance without doing anything tangible and worth while, 
he himself being a lover and past-master of immediate action. 
To his mind, intellectuals who could do things were rare 
exceptions. Because of his attitude towards former officers 
and intellectuals Chapayev always tried to promote people of 
his own sort; in the first place because they were not men 
of words but men of action, on whom he could reply; 
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secondly ^because he felt more at case with them; and finally, 
as he would often say: 

“ We’ve got to train the workers and peasants right now, 
and they can only be trained in action. I order one of them 
to be head of the staff, let’s say. The idiot refuses, can’t 
understand that I’m doing it for his own good. I insist, and 
have it my own way. For a week or so he’s quite lost and 
bewildered, and then he begins to work, and work well, better 
than one of these ex-officers.” 

That was his main idea—to promote people of his own 
sort. Ana it was this that made his whole machine so pliant 
and obedient. All posts were held by men who were not 
only devoted to their commander, but had a real respect for 
him. 

Klychkov quickly observed all Chapayev’s peculiarities 
and understood the workings of his mind. He therefore 
stuck to the idea that it was imperative for him to win 
prestige in Chapayev’s eyes before trying to curb and control 
him, before setting him on the path of conscious struggle—■ 
not that of blind, instinctive heroism, however colourful, 
riotous and splendid that might be. 

But how to win prestige? Klychkov decided that he must 
establish ” spiritual domination ” over Chapayev. He must 
awaken in him aspirations towards knowledge, education, 
science, wider horizons—something outside the sphere of 
war. 

Fedor knew that in this intellectual field all the cards 
would be in his hand. If only he could awaken Chapayev’s 
interest, he would gradually draw him away from anarchy 
and incoherent thinking, towards other things and other 
thoughts. Fedor firmly believed in his own strength and 
ability. 

Chapayev was a remarkable man, head and shoulders 
above the crowd—that was true; it would be as difficult to. 
gain control over him as to break in a wild horse of the 1 
steppe—difficult, but not impossible. But was it worth 
while, Fedor suddenly asked himself. Would it not be wiser 
to abandon this beautiful, original and vital character to the 
will of destiny and leave it untouched? Let Chapayev . 
•sparkle with iridescent fire like a precious stone, let him 
brag and boast and play the bravo! 
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For a while Klychkov felt allured by this idea, but soon 
he realized that it was futile and petty. The great struggle 
that was in progress did not admit of such frivolity 

Chapayev now was like a hooded hawk; his heart 
throbbed, his blood was pn fire, all his impulses were pas¬ 
sionate and wonderful, hi's will was indomitable but—he was 
groping, he did not know where he was going, he could not 
see. 

And Fedor determined to enlighten him at least a little, 
help to put him on the right path. Even if he failed in his 
attempt, it would not matter. In any case he would not 
make matters worse. 

And'if he succeeded, what a glorious achievement it would 
be! The revolution was in sore need of men like Chapayev. 

As soon as they left Alexandrov-Gay, all the memories of 
Slomikhinskaya, the late battle and the events of the last 
few days receded into the background. Something new was 
looming up, some vague tremendous matter that was now 
speeding them to Samara. They still had no precise idea 
of the extreme danger that threatened us on the Kolchak 
front, did not know how serious our defeats near Ufa had 
been. But they realized that they had been so urgently 
summoned on some matter of paramount importance; evi¬ 
dently a venture was preparing in which they would have 
to play some responsible part. 

“ What do you think is on? ” asked Klychkov. 

“ At Samara? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Moving us elsewhere. They must want us in some other 
place,” answered Chapayev with assurance. 

But neither of them knew anything for certain, and both 
were averse to idle surmises. The conversation dropped. 
Each of them abandoned himself to his own thoughts. 

They reached the first big village on their way and halted 
before the Soviet. As soon as the peasants got wind of 
Chapayev’s arrival, they came crowding into the house, 
shoving and pushing in their eagerness to catch a glimpse 
of the famous hero. The whole village was in commotion, 
the streets full of hurrying people. Around the door was 
a throng of women and children, and even white-haired old 

G 
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men. They all greeted Chapayev as an old friend and many 
people called him by his first name- It appeared that here, 
as in the environs of Samara, were some of his old comrades-v 
in-arms who had fought side by side with him in 1918. Their 
faces were wreathed in smiles, their eyes sparkled with joy. 
Some stood staring at Chapayev intently as if wishing to 
impress forever on their memories the image of their heroic 
commander. The faces of some of the women expressed 
ludicrous bewilderment; evidently they did not realize what 
was going on, and why people were gazing so curiously; they 
had seen the men running to the Soviet and had simply fol¬ 
lowed .them. Little boys refrained from their customary 
shouting and yelling, and stood silently waiting for what was 
to come. The whole crowd was tensely expectant; they 
were hoping to hear Chapayev speak. Those who chanced 
to catch some remark of his passed it on to the others. From 
neighbour to -neighbour his words flew, distorted, unini 
telligible, but still passed on from mouth to mouth. 

"You ought to speak to them, comrade commander,’ 5 
said the chairman of the Soviet to Chapayev, “ the men here 
like to hear a good speech.” 

" What shall I say? ” asked Chapayev smiling. 

“ Well, speak about the way people are living now. . . . 
Think of something. . . 

Chapayev needed no urging to comply with this request. 
He had noticed the peasants' eagerness and curiosity, and 
was willing to address them. 

While the horses were being harnessed, lie delivered a 
speech to the peasants- The theme of it cannot be defined, 
he went on repeating commonplaces about the revolution, 
the dangers that threatened, the famine. Nevertheless, his 
words appealed to the crowd. Chapayev himself was 
addressing them --that was the all-important thing. They 
listened with strained* attention to the very end of this ■ 
tortuous, muddled speech, and when he broke off they 
wagged their heads in appreciation, and whispered: 

"Ah, that’s right.” 

" Sure, it is.” 

“ There’s a man for you! ” 

" You have spoken well and wc thank you, brother, thank 
you heartily! ” 
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In all the villages and hamlets he drove through, Chapeyev 
was known; the people welcomed him gladly and respect¬ 
fully, in some places he was even feted. All the inmates 
of the village would tumble out to greet him, and stand 
gazing at him. The men came up and talked to him, the 
women sighed and whispered, the small boys ran after his 
sledge, yelling and cheering. Now and again he delivered 
“ speeches,” always with the same unfailing success. The 
speeches themselves did not matter, it was his name and 
prestige that carried the day. His name was invested with a 
magic power; it was a guarantee that his speeches, insignifi¬ 
cant and perhaps even vacuous, were backed by great and 
valorous deeds. 

It is characteristic of mankind that they attach morel 
importance to the casual and sometimes silly utterances of aF 
well-known man or celebrity than to the really profound) 
remarks of an unknown, inconspicuous, u average ” person. 

During one of the stages in their journey, Chapayev and 
Klychkov began talking of personal affairs; they talked of 
the places they came from, of the environment in which they 
had grown up, of the life they had led—briefly, on limitless 
themes. Fedor spoke of the drab, working-class city in 
which he was born, of his first impressions of life, of how 
he had first come to realize that life is a hard struggle. Then 
he told of the wandering life he had led right up to the 
Revolution. When he had finished his brief biography, 
Chapayev volunteered to tell Fedor the story of his life. In 
the first village where they made a halt, Fedor wrote it all 
down for fear of forgetting it. 

Chapayev’s Life: Story 

This is what Chapayev himself told me (wrote Klychkov). 
How far it is true, I cannot tell. I must say that as regards 
some points I have my doubts- Take, for instance, what he 
said of his origin; he probably let himself be carried away 
by his love of the spectacular. He must have woven fantasy 
into the tissue of his story, but I’ll give it here as I heard it 
from his own lips. Why shouldn’t I? If anybody wishes 
to establish the facts with complete accuracy, he need only 
visit the localities I mention, and he will find friends and 
even relatives of Chapayev who surely have much to s$y 
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about the life and struggles of this famous commander of 
the steppes. 

. “Do you know who I am? ” Chapayev asked me to-day, 
when we were sitting together in the sledge. There was a 
mysterious twinkle in his eye as he spoke. “ My mother 
was the daughter of the governor of Kazan and my father a 
gypsy actor.” 

I thought he must be making fun of me, but 1 did not 
utter the cry of surprise he evidently expected, and he went 
on: 

“ It’s hard to believe it, 1 know. Still it is the truth, the 
exact truth. He, my gypsy father, seduced my mother and 
abandoned her when* she was pregnant. He left her to 
sink or swim. What could she do? She sought shelter 
and finally went to her widowed mother. My 1 grand¬ 
father,’ the governor, was no longer among the living. 
Mother died in giving birth to me. Nobody wanted me, 

■ 1 was overlooked and neglected like a mongrel pup. Finally, 
they decided to get me out of the way. They fixed it up 
with the janitor who had a married brother in the country¬ 
side, and I was made a present of to this brother, as if I 
were a toy or something of that kind. In the village 1 grew 
up along with all the other village children. My foster- 
father had a family of his own, and a big one at that. We 
made a hell of a noise when we were all squabbling and 
fighting. I don’t remember much about my childhood, 
maybe because there isn’t much to remember. All village 
children are raised alike- When 1 was about nine 1 was 
sent out to earn my living by working for strangers, and 
since then 1 have always knocked about among strangers. 
My first job was to herd pigs; 1 wasn’t trusted with the big 
cattle right away. When I’d got the knack of herding pigs 
I was promoted to cowherding, and later I joined an artel 
of carpenters to learn their trade. 

“ I worked with them for a bit, going around with them 
wherever they went job-carpentering, and after that I went 
to work for a merchant, behind the counter. I was taught 
to trade and steal, but nothing came of it—cheating was not 
in my line. A merchant only lives by cheating and if he 
were to stop cheating, it would be the end of him. When I 
understood that, 1 was through. I could stand it no longer 
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and I quit. If I’m an enemy to the merchants now, it’s 
because I know them through and through, the devils. In 
this line I’m a better socialist than Lenin himself, I know 
the ways of merchants up and down and crossways, and 
say that everything they have must be taken away from them. 
Fleece them to the skin, that’s the only way to treat them!; 

44 So I quit trade for good, and after that I didn’t know 
what to do with myself, being an orphan and all alone. I 
was over sixteen then. I thought and thought, and finally 
decided to go down the Volga, from town to village and 
from village to town and see how people were living and 
what they were doing—to see life for myself. 

4 ' I bought a barrel organ, and I had with me a girl 
named Nastya. 4 Come on, Nastya,’ I said, 4 let’s go down 
the Volga. I’ll sing and turn the handle of the barrel organ 
and you can dance. We can see the Volga that way, and 
visit every town on its banks!’ We did as I said. We 
sometimes stopped on a good time in one of the towns, if it 
was cold weather, and we even worked now and again, when 
we were hungry—not real hard work, just lending a hand 
here and there in winter time. But when April came round, 
and everything was sunny and green again, and the ice broke 
on the Volga, then we were no longer afraid of starving, 
and off we tramped again along the river banks. I played 
my barrel organ, and the larks were singing up in the sky, 
and Nastya was with me. Never shall I forget as long as I 
live, how beautiful the Volga is in spring!” ^ 

Chapayev bent his head and his voice became sad- 
‘'The sun is strong in April, and the earth gives off 
vapours under its rays. I ought to have guarded my darling 
against them, but we were foolhardy. She wilted like a 
green leaf. So I wa§ left alone with my barrel organ and I 
buried my little dancer on the bank of the river. I sold my 
Organ to a gypsy after that and wandered on alone. But life 
won’t let people alone. I was of militaiy age by then, and 
I became a soldier in the tsar’s army, and when I was a 
soldier the war broke out. Ever since that time I’ve been 
under arms. That’s life!” 

“Were you ever married?” I asked Chapayev. “I 
remember you once mentioned your children.” 

44 Ah! Yes, that was long before the war. It’s true I was 
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married, but not for long. When the German war broke out 
1 was sent off among the first. Once I came back home 
on leave, and I heard some ugly rumours about my wife. 
I spoke to her. ‘Tell me outright,’ I said, ‘how did these 
things happen?’ 

“ ‘ There’s no truth in that gossip, Vassya,’ she said, 
‘it’s malicious talk, that’s all.’ 

“All the same I didn’t believe her. And pretty soon I 
learned that she’d betrayed me shamelessly. 1 Well,’ I told 
her then, you vile green snake, I loved you once, but 
now you’ve turned a whore you can get out of here and 
never let me set eyes on you again. And the children I’ll 
keep.’ My heart was burning within me! I had not seen 
her for two whole years, and during all that time I had 
never so much as touched another woman- I was waiting 
till 1 could come back to her again, keeping myself for her 
alone. And then to come back and find her fooling around 
with other men! 

“ I went back to the front. Grief and anger sent me 
where the fire was thickest. Let me end it all I thought. 
I’ve nothing to live for. I was awarded all the four St. 
George crosses, promoted to the rank of sergeant, then 
sergeant-major. And the bullets kept sparing me. Not 
that I was never hit—1 was, more than once, but never 
seriously. 1 knew how to fight, that’s a fact, but I was 
illiterate and that handicapped me. I was ashamed of my 
ignorance, humiliated and envious of others; men were 
reading around me, writing letters, while 1 could do nothing 
of the kind. Once a subaltern called me an ‘ ignorant 
devil ’ and 1 answered him back, and gave him a terrific 
bawling out, for I was mad to be treated so. I was degraded 
to the ranks for that, all my stripes were torn off. But 
I learned how to read and write and studied all I could. 

“ So the war dragged on and then suddenly the Revolu¬ 
tion' 11 came. 1 was sent to Saratov to join a regiment in the* 
garrison. 

“‘What the hell is it all about?’ said I to myself. 

‘ There’s a lot of wise talk, and people seem to know wR&t 
they are saying, and what sort of movement’s on foot. I’m 

* The Revolution of February 1917.— Ed . 
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the only* one that knows nothing. Maybe I'd better join 
some party.’ I asked advice from a knowledgable man- 
lie sent me to the Cadets.f but I soon tired of them- Then 
I turned Socialist-Revolutionary, they seemed the right 
sort for me. I stuck to them for some time and attended 
their meetings. And then I listened to the anarchists. 
These arc the ones after my own heart, I thought. They 
stick at nothing, and every man does as he pleases. 

‘■'Kerensky was then organizing a detachment of volun¬ 
teers from among the Serbians. I was appointed com¬ 
mander of it, and 1 at once turned the men against Keren¬ 
sky. I was degraded again, and sent off to Pugachev as 
company commander. But you know how quickly things 
were changing in those days. When 1 got to Pugachev 
1 found they had their own Sovnarkom.i and the chairman 
of it was a fellow with his head screwed on the right way. 
J took to him at once and he took a fancy to me, too. When 
I listened to him it made me want to learn. It was he who 
taught me and began explaining things to me. Since that 
time I began to think differently. 

“ 1 quit being an anarchist and turned Bolshevik, and I 
began reading other books, for Pm a great lover of reading. 
During the war, after 1 had learned to read, 1 would lie in 
the trenches, reading, reading, all day long. The boys, used 
to laugh at me. They said I’d turn into a churchwarden 
with so much reading, but for me it was no laughing matter. 
I read about the chieftain Churkin, and about Stenka Razin. 
and Emiiyan Pugachev and Ermak Timofeyevich. I got a 
book about Hannibal. 1 have read about the Italian Gari¬ 
baldi, and Napoleon himself. You see, I like men who know' 
how to fight, and don’t spare themselves when necessary- 

I know them all.But I read other books too. I w r as 

told that Turgenev was a good writer, but I could not get 
..anything of his. Then I\e read Gogol and remember*it 
all, his Chichkin* and the rest. Had I been properly 
educated, my brains would have worked better* But now r . 

f Con stit u 1 iona 1- Deniocra 1 s.— Ed. 

{ Council of People’s Commissars.— Ed. 

* Chapayev means Chicliikov, a character in the novel, Dead Souk. 
-Ed. 
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as it is, I’m only an ignorant man. Ignorant I always was, 

and ignorant I have remained. 

“No, I’ve never had time for study. When I was at 
Pugachev I had to be watching out for the Cossacks all the 
time. They were always ready to pounce down from no¬ 
where. Or I had to find supplies and equipment. Or if a 
mutiny broke out in some place, of course I’d be sent to 
put it down. ‘Where’s Chapayev?’ ‘Here 1 am,” I’d 
answer. ‘ Olf you go.’ That was all. I wanted no instruc¬ 
tions, I knew what I had to do.” 

That was Chapayev’s life story up to the October Revolu¬ 
tion. I cannot guarantee the exact truth of it. He liked to 
boast now and then, there was no denying it, and perhaps 
he had added or altered something from his love of the 
picturesque, but only in a few minor details, f 

On the whole it was quite a commonplace biography, 
with nothing really remarkable about it. But if you looked 
closer into it, you would sec that all the events in it, and 
the privations and experiences that fell to Chapayev’s lot 
in private life, impelled him to dissatisfaction and protest- 
Of Chapayev's life after the October Revolution there are 
conflicting reports; for events were too swift and vivid to 
be recorded. He swept like a whirlwind over the steppfts. 
The Cossacks trembled at the sound of his name; they 
avoided encounters with him. His constant successes, 
victories and adventurous raids struck dismay into the hearts 
of his enemies. 

The journey to Samara took four days. They passed 
through many villages, large and small, and everywhere 
Chapayev’s name had the same electrifying effect. Every* 
where, he bore himself with the same inimitable self-confi¬ 
dence. Once they drove into a village late at night, when 
there was nobody about to show the way to the Soviet. They, 
might have knocked at the door of a house, but they werer 
loath to get out of the sledge into the cold,, so they drove taf 
the church on the market place, thinking that the Soviet 
would be located somewhere near by. 

At last they caught sight of a passer-by. 

t The story according to which he was descended from a governor 
is probably fictitious ; few people ever believed in its autheivJxity. 
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“ Comrade, where’s the Soviet? ” 

“ Over there, on the other side of the valley,” said the 
man, pointing back in the direction they had come from. 

They had to turn back the way they had come until they 
reached a huge building that looked like a dilapidated, dere¬ 
lict barn. It stood on the other side of the valley in a 
desolate spot remote from the village, and wore a neglected 
^appearance. They banged and banged on the door till at 
last a deaf and tottering old man appeared on the threshold. 

“ What do you want, young fellows? ” he asked. 

“ Who’s on duty here to-night? ” asked Chapayev 
angrily. 

“ There’s nobody here, everybody has gone home. People 
only come here in the daytime.” 

“ Call the chairman at once! ” 

Fedor, in cases like this, never protested against Cha¬ 
payev’s insistence and sharpness of manner. In those days 
politeness was of no avail. If you showed weakness, you 
would soon be treated with contempt, brushed aside and 
forgotten* Those were harsh times, and you had to adapt 
your manners to them if you were to get what you wanted 
and not merely waste words. 

The chairman was sent for; he was told by the messenger 
that “ Chapayev himself ” had sent for him and this nearly 
scared him out of his wits. He approached Chapayev, cap 
in hand, bowing low. 

“ Whal kind of a Soviet is this? ” said Chapayev to him 
sternly. “ It’s more like a pig-sty than a Soviet! And why 
the hell have you chosen the outskirts of the village? Why 
couldn’t you find a place in the centre, eh? ”' 

“ The people won't let us have any other place,” observed 
the chairman timidly. 

“What, people? The kulaks, maybe? They’re not the 
people. You’re a lot too weak with them, 1 see! ” 

* “ I wanted ...” 

“ Wanted nothing! ” shouted Chapayev, cutting him short. 
“You’ve got to act and not just ‘want.’ You’re given 
powers, don’t forget that. See that the Soviet is transferred 
to the centre of the village not later than to-morrow. Take 
the best house there is and declare that such is the will of 
Chapayev. Do you understand? ” 
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“ Yes,” mumbled the man in confusion. 

“ On my way back from Samara I’ll look in here, and if 
1 still find the Soviet out here in this hole. . . 

The inarticulate and inefficient chairman, evidently a mere 
puppet, fussed around them and offered his services to find 
fresh horses. Fedor and Chapayev refused to spend the 
night in “ such a village ” and proceeded on their way. 

They arrived at Samara and reported to Frunze. He 
invited Fedor and Chapayev to come to his room in the 
evening and have a thorough talk over the operations that 
were about to commence. When they came, Frunze ex¬ 
plained to them what was happening at the front, stressed 
the necessity of resolute action, spoke of the sort of comman¬ 
ders the troops were in need of. Chapayev was called away 
for a few minutes and while he was out of the room Frunze 
said to Fedor: 

“ The situation is serious. Comrade Klychkov. I am 
thinking of appointing Chapayev divisional commander. 
What is your opinion of him? 1 myself don't know him 
well, and there are all soils of rumours about him, as you 
well know. What kind of man is he in action? You have 
worked with him a short time.” 

Fedor said what he thought—that he had a good opinion 
of him, but that he was politically immature. 

That is mv opinion, too,” said Frunze. “ He certainly 
is no ordinary man. He may be tremendously useful, but 
he is still loo much of a guerilla fighter. Do your best 
with him. Never mind his violent temper; violent men 
can be tamed.” 

Fedor briefly explained to Frunze that he was already 
acting on these lines; he was certain of having gained 
Chapayev's confidence! and good will, and thought that 
closer relationship with him could be established in the near, 
future. % 

At that moment Chapayev re-entered. After a short con¬ 
versation Frunze told him of his appointment to the post 
of divisional commander. He ordered him to proceed at 
once to Uralsk and await further instructions there, since 
the general plans of the impending operations had not yet 
been finally elaborated. 
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Two hours later Chapayev and Fedor were leaving 
Samara. Chapayev had asked and obtained Frunze’s leave 
to visit Vyazovka, his native village. 

“ Do your folks live in Vyazovka? ”■ asked Fedor. 

“ They all do- There are my old foster-parents—both of 
them. My two boys and my little girl are in charge of a 
widow; she has two children of her own, and they all live 
ifpgether.” 

“ You know this widow well? ” 

“ Yes, very well indeed,” said Chapayev with a sly smile. 
“ I had a friend who died some time ago; he bequeathed 
this woman to me. . . 

They were met in Vyazovka with great pomp and cere¬ 
mony. The chairman of the Soviet immediately called a 
meeting in honour of the welcome guest, and Chapayev 
delivered “ speeches.” In the evening a play was given in 
the People’s House named after Chapayev. All the actors 
were peasant amateurs who played detestably but showed 
tremendous energy and good-will. They were obviously eager 
to receive praise from Chapayev. 

They stayed the night and left next morning for Uralsk. 

Fedor thought that Chapayev showed but little affection 
for his children, and mentioned this to him. 

“ I don’t care much for them,” he answered. “ Since my 
home was broken up, I have never cared for anything, and 
my children have become almost strangers to me.” 

“ How are'you going to educate them? ” 

“ I don’t see how 1 can educate them. I haven’t time. 
I don’t know how they are looked after here, don’t even 
bother to ask. I give them an allowance from my pay and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“ Money isn’t everything ” 

“ I know it’s not. Besides that, I haven’t yet received my 
pay for November and December, and it's the middle of 
5Harch now. That’s how we are paid! ” 

That’s too bad.” 

“ Every one of us loses something. Comrade Klychkov, 
every single one of us,” said Chapayev earnestly. “ That 
can’t be helped; that’s the way of revolution. One loses 
his property, the other his family, a third all the fruits of his 
education, and we, who knows, may lose our lives.” 
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“Yes,” answered Fedor meditatively, “maybe we’ll lose 
our lives. . . . It’s queer how this war drags on, there 
seems to be no end to it.” 

“ I don’t bother my head about that,” said Chapayev, 
waving his hand. “ Why make guesses about the end of 
the war? Sometimes I’ve been in positions where there 
seemed no escape, and yet managed to come out alive. No 
good thinking of the future. One day in 1918 I remember 
I ran right into a village that was in the hands of the Czechs. 

I thought it was a village that sided with us. When we drov. 
into the village I suddenly saw the Czechs all around us! 
‘Babayev,’ 1 said (that was the driver’s name), ‘ turn the car 
as quick as you can.’ I had a machine-gun with me. ‘ You 
turn her and I’ll fire,’ I said. ‘ If you do it quickly, you’ll 
save our skins; if not, we’re sunk.’ He began turning the car 
and I opened fire- I kept firing all the time he was turning 
her, and as soon as we were round, we shot off at full speed. 
There were about fifteen horsemen after us. I faced towards 
them, but could see nothing for the dust. I heard them 
shooting from the saddle, and I went on aiming where the 
dust was thickest. 1 didn’t stop till I had no more cartridges 
left. . . . Nov/ tell me, what would have happened if a tyre 
had burst? The Czechs had already set a price on my head. 

‘ Bring us Chapayev’s head,’ they said, ‘ and we’ll give you 
gold.’ When they read these notices, my fellows had a good 
laugh at the Czechs, and once they wrote on a piece of 
paper: 

“ 6 Come to our Stenka Razin Regiment, and we’ll give it 
to you for nothing.’ 

“ Then they folded up the paper, put it in an envelope, 
sealed it, and told one of the village kids to deliver it to the 
Czechs. I have lost count of my adventures and of the 
strange things that have happened to me.” 

“ And here you are, safe and sound,” said Fedor. “ What 
has kept you safe, I wonder. Mere chance or your 
resourcefulness? You must have missed death by a hairV 
breadth scores of times.” ^ 

“You bet I have,” answered Chapayev readily, “scores 
and scores of times. I can’t understand why I am still alive, 
I must bear a charmed lif^. Sometimes a man gets killed 
in his very first battle by the first bullet that’s Area.” 
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“ Well” said Fedor, 44 what do you think? Is it a matter 
of chance, or something else ? ” 

“ Well, it can’t always be chance, of course- It helps to 
have a head on your shoulders. There are times when the 
loss of a minute means death to you—and not only you but 
hundreds of others as well. Once, 1 remember, we were 
surrounded in a village when we were all asleep. Well, I 
^jvas some way off from the others. I jumped up—I had 
nothing on but my trousers—and started yelling:* Hurrah! 
Hurrah! We had no arms, nothing, but the men took heart 
and flung themselves on the enemy, snatching their rifles 
from them. That time we not only took our prisoners back, 
we took enemy prisoners, too. . . . Yes, you need resource 
and quick wits; you can’t do without them in war. Comrade 
Klychkov.” 

44 And no on$ wants to die,” said Klychkov in a jesting 

tone. 

44 It depends,” answered Chapayev seriously. 44 Do you 
think that all men value their lives? Not always, I can 
assure you. Take me, for instance. When I was a rank- 
and-file soldier the thought that 1 might be killed never 
worried me much. To live or die was all one to me. What 
use was 1 to anyone—a louse like me. Plenty more like me 
would be brought into this world. I set no store on my own 
life. I would leap out of the trenches and begin to shout and 
'yell, or cut capers on a hillock, in full view of the enemy. 
Never even thought of death- Then I noticed little by little 
that people thought well of me, and I began to feel like a 
human being. You must have observed. Comrade Klych¬ 
kov, that the higher one rises, the more one cares for life. 
I’ll tell you candidly that now 1 don’t think of myself as 
something lowly and despicable, but as a real human being, 
and 1 wish to live in the real way, fit for a human being. 
Not that I’ve become a coward, but I think more than I used 
>£. I don’t expose myself now by dancing before the 
trenches, and don’t -feel inclined to throw away my life.” 

44 And in action? ” 

44 In action,” answered Chapayev hotly, ,4 1 swear to you; 
I’ll never be a coward. Once I’m in action all other thoughts 
go out of my head. But what were you thinking? ” 

44 1 merely asked. ...” 
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“You merely asked. . . . Perhaps they’ve been talking 
about me at headquarters? ” 

Fedor could not see what Chapayev was getting at. 

“All those colonels,” punned Chapayev with uncon- 
.cealcd irritation in his voice. “ I know ’em! ” 

“Honestly, 1 tell you that I've not been speaking about 
you with any ‘ colonels,’ ” said Klvchkov appeasingly. “ Whv 
should I? ” * * 

' 5 They’ve been wagging their tongues. • . .” 

** They don’t much like you?” asked Klychkov. 

^ They hate me,” said Chapayev slowly and impressively. 

44 I’ve sent them such messages and telegrams that they 
wanted to bring me before the court. And they’d have done 
it, too, if there hadn’t been a war on. They like to sit in 
their armchairs and give you a wigging, but I won’t take it 
from them. ... Yes, a queer crowd of commanders we’ve 
got! When I want cartridges, they haven’t got any, but 
they’ll write reams of edicts and orders—as many as you 
please. Often enough I’ve given them a piece of my mind 
But they shrug their shoulders and say: ‘He's only a hooli¬ 
gan, a guerilla fighter. What can one expect of him? ’ ” 

“ But, Comrade Chapayev,” said Klychkov in amazement, 

“ do you imagine that the Red Army is run by these 
colonels?” 

“Who else runs it. I'd like to know? ” 

“ Well, there are also the revolutionary vva** councils, 
commissars. Red commanders, . . .” 

“Th; revolutionary war councils very often know nothing 
of what’s going on, and just believe all they're told.” 

“ No, you’re altogether mistaken,” retorted Fedor. “ You 
have a wrong idea of the revolutionary war councils. They 
are composed of our most trusted and experienced people. 
You mustn’t; think. • . .” 

“You’ll see for yourself when the campaign begins” 
answered Chapayev in low tones. But his voice, had already, 
lost its assurance and insistence. 

Fedor explained to him how revolutionary war councils 
had been formed, what was their object, function and 
structure. He saw that Chapayev knew very little about 
them and that this information was a veritable revelation to 
him. He listened with great attention, taking in every 
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detail, and memorizing it all faithfully, almost word for word. 
He had the most extraordinary memory. Very often he 
surprised Fedor by the accuracy with which he could retain 
even the smallest details, and Jet* to them in some later 
4jonversation. 

Fedor enjoyed the endless talks they had together. He 
felt that the seed was falling on good ground. He began 
-4#notice that now and again Chapayev would express Fedor’s 
ideas, giving them out as his own, introducing them in a 
casual way in conversations with others. Fedor felt that 
Chapayev now regarded him as a “ well-informed ” man and 
was eager to take advantage of their being together. From 
considerations about the army, technique and science they 
passed on to talk: of a more personal subject and one which 
caused Chapayev great chagrin—his lack of education. He 
decided to study under Fedor’s guidance when time and 
circumstances permitted. Ho and Fedor were naive enough 
to dream of studying algebra in the smoke of battle. Of 
course, not a single lesson was ever given or taken, but more 
than once they referred to this project of theirs. As they 
rode up to the front line together, Fedor would say: 

-. “ Remember, wc wanted to study together? ” 

“ Ves, and if wishes were horses all beggars would ride,” 
answered Chapayev with regret verging on bitterness. 

Fedor noticed how hungrily Chapayev snatched at every 
new notion, and how many notions were new to him! He 
had been a member of the Party for over a year and might 
have been expected to have clear ideas about religion, for 
example, yet once Klychkov saw to his amazement that 
Chapayev was making the sign of the cross. 

“What has come over you, Vassily Ivanovich? ” asked' 
Klychkov. “ You are a Communist, you can’t do such a 
thing! ” 

Xhapayev looked embarrassed, but answered doggedly: 
consider that even a Communist may do as he pleases. 
You are an unbeliever, and such you are free to remain; 
but if 1 believe, it’s no concern of yours- It can’t hurt you.” 

“ Of course not, and I am not thinking about myself,” 
Fedor persisted. “ But I am astounded at you. How can 
you. as a Communist, believe in god? ” 

“ Well, perhaps I don’t ” 
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“ If you don’t, why should you make the sign of the 
cross? ” 

“ Because I wish to. If I feel inclined to bless myself, 
I do it.” 

“ But that’s impossible. It’s no joking matter,” admon¬ 
ished Fedor in a serious tone. 

Thereupon Chapayev related to him an episode of his early 
childhood, assuring him that this episode had influenced flta 
attitude towards religion. 

“ I was quite a small boy,” he said, “ when I once stole 
two kopeks from a plate placed before an icon. There was a 
miracle-working icon in our village. I stole the money, 
bought a water-melon, and ate it. And no sooner had I 
eaten it than I fell ill. 1 was ill for six weeks. 1 had fever, 
shivered and shook and was just about ready to pass out. 
When my mother found out that 1 had stolen those two 
kopeks,, she was beside herself; she must have given back as 
much as three rubles in ten-kopek pieces and she prayed 
and prayed to the mother of god to forgive me. Her prayers 
were answered; in the seventh week I recovered. And since 
then I have always believed that there must be some force 
from which you must guard yourself. . . . Since then I 
never stole anything, not so much as an apple from the 
neighbour’s orchard- 1 daren’t do it. 1 have no fear of 
bullets, but I’m afraid to steal.” 

Fedor did not say much to him then, but cn subsequent 
occasions he more than once turned the conversation to 
topics of religion; he spoke of the origin of religion, of what 
people call god. Chapayev gave up making the sign of the 
cross. Not only that, but he also confessed to Fedor that 
he had been “ a regular fool until he had grasped what it 
was all about, but now that he had grasped it, nobody would 
catch him at it again.” After a few such talks Chapayev 
began to consider creeds, god, the church, priests and sp 
on in quite a new light. He had always hated priests, bur*i 
the same time he had retained just the least bit of fear for 
them, and had been intimidated by them, thinking “that they 
were somewhat nearer to god than we. although they were 
out-and-out rascals.” 

Fedor became more and more confirmed in his opinion 
that Chapayev, the stern and hardy guerilla fighter, could be 
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like wax in your hands; he could be moulded into an entirely 
new shape, but it had to be done cautiously and tactfully. 
Some things he accepted at once, others made him jib. The 
field that attracted him most was that of science; he was 
eager for it, approached scientific questions with lively in¬ 
telligence. In other matters he was intractable, headstrong. 
Until now life had been a dark puzzle to him, but now he 
began to perceive that there were new ways unknown to 
him, new explanations to everything, and he pondered deeply 
over these things. Slowly and diffidently he approached the 
closed door to knowledge; slowly it opened before him, 
revealing the path to a new life. 



CHAPTER VIII 


AGAINST KOJL( HAK 

Chapayi v and Fedor remained in Uralsk ten days, awaiting 
orders. They had nothing to do, and were bored 1 to death. 
They knocked about the headquarters of the Uralsk division, 
maintained contact with the brigade of their division which 
had not yet been removed to the Buzuluk region. Time 
hung heavily on their hands. Only once did Fedor see 
Andreyev, and that for a few moments only. Andreyev was 
constantly at the front, and only paid flying visits to Uralsk. 
He had lost flesh, his face was sallow, his fine blue eyes were 
sunken and looked almosi black—one could see that he had 
been under a great strain, had had too little sleep and, very 
probably, too little food. Klychkov ran into him in the cor¬ 
ridor at divisional headquarters. He had come only half 
an hour before, and was ready to leave for the front again- 
Both friends looked long and inquiringly at one another. 
There was the same unspoken question in the eyes of each: 

“ Well, what has this new life brought to you? What 
have you gained or lost by it? ” 

And both probably discovered on one another's faces the 
unmistakable stamp set on them by war. One could trace 
their changed attitude towards life in every glance and every 
movement. 

They exchanged a few hurried words, and said good-bye 
till their next meeting. 

Chapayev was restless beyond endurance: he was always 
like that when he had no work on hand. Sometimes, when 
he was kept in suspense for a day or two, he ceased to be 
himself. He became quarrelsome, would fly into a rage at y 
the slightest provocation. His pent-up energy was alwaysgt 
seeking for an outlet, and when he could not apply it in 
action, he simply wasted it on useless exertions. 

The Uralsk division was fighting somewhere in the vicinity 
of Lbishchensk. Previous operations had been neither suc¬ 
cessful nor unsuccessful; no real defeats and no victories 
to speak of. Suddenly, however, misfortune b«' f ell the 
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division; it had suffered very severe losses in a recent battle 
and the line before Lbishchensk was wavering. The Novo- 
Uzensk and Moslem Regiments were beaten, and the Kuri- 
lovo Regiment had to be rushed up to reinforce them. The 
situation was critical in the extreme. It was a bolt from the 
blue. Nobody had expected anything of the kind; there had 
been no threatening signs. The leader of the Uralsk division 
was a well-tried, level-headed commander, but even he lost 
his bearings and was unable to cope with the situation, did 
not know what to do. He now turned for advice to Cha¬ 
payev, and consulted with him as to w'hat course was to 
be taken. 

But it was already too late to restore the line of the front. 
Uralsk was soon encircled by hostile forces and so it re¬ 
mained for several months. 

As soon as the news of the catastrophe reached the central 
command, Frunze ordered that a special commission be 
appointed to investigate the causes of the defeat. Chapayev 
was one of the members of the commission, and Fedor was 
appointed chairman. Chapayev felt slighted because the 
chairmanship was given to the commissar and not to him¬ 
self, but that only came out later. It never entered his head 
that the defeat was due not only to circumstances important 
from a military point of view, but in a perhaps much greater 
degree to political factors. Obviously that was how the 
central command viewed the matter, and that was why they 
appointed Fedor to conduct the enquiry. 

The commission began collecting material of every descrip¬ 
tion—documents, duplicates of edicts and orders, telegrams 
and so on. Chapayev took from Fedor a document con¬ 
taining the orders that had been given out by the brigade; 
these orders contained the clue to the disaster that had 
befallen the advance on the village of Mergenersky, and 
Fedor naturally attached particular importance to this docu¬ 
ment. Chapayev examined it carefully, and formed “ his 
own critical opinion ” of it. He was dictating it to a typist 
when Fedor entered the room. 

“ Have you examined these orders, Vassily Ivanovich? ” 

44 1 have, what of it? ” 

“ I too have been thinking them over. Let’s put our heads 
together and compare notes,” said Fedor. 
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“ You may read what I have dictated. It’s already typed.” 

In Chapayev’s voice and manner Fedor sensed an ill- 
disguised contempt and irritation, the cause of which was 
mysterious to him. * 

“ Read it out,” he said to Chapayev, “ then we can dis¬ 
cuss it and perhaps make some amendments. ...” 

/‘Amendments are out of the question,” snapped Cha¬ 
payev, “ my paper shall be sent as I have written it.” 

“ Why so? ” said Fedor in amazement. He was deeply 
hurt by Chapayev’s unfriendly attitude. 

“Because I wish it. You are chairman, and must report 
your own opinion. And I am an expert, a mere expert. . . .” 

He had put much bitterness into this twice repeated word 
“ expert.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” answered Fedor resentfully. “Why 
should there be a split between us two? Let’s consider the 
matter together, and draft a report on it.” 

“ No,” said Chapayev obstinately. 

“Well, go ahead then,” said Fedor and sat down to 
listen. 

Chapayev read out his criticism of the orders issued by 
the brigade. This criticism was careful and serious, the 
exposition clear and sensible. Fedor declined to discuss it, 
and decided to send in his report separately. 

“ What do you say to this ?” asked Chapayev. 

“ I think it’s all right,” said Fedor between clenched 
teeth. 

“ I should think it is,” said Chapayev, suddenly raising 
his voice. “Catch me explaining things'badly. 1 know 
what I’m about. I’m not like some of these cursed whipper- 
snappers 1 could mention , . . damned sharks. . . 

Fedor did not understand for whose benefit Chapayev 
was pouring out these epithets. 

“Cursed carrion! ” the latter continued with venom. 
“ They want to hem you in, won’t let you move a step. . . . 
Well, we’re going to get justice soon, we’ll speak out about 
it. ...” 

Chapayev’s wrath was directed against the “ cursed head¬ 
quarters crowd,” whom he considered to be a gang of 
drones, cowards, careerists—the offscourings pf humanity. 

“Steady on, Chapayev, why are you making a Col of 
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yourself? ” said Fedor half jokingly to him. “ First it’s 
one thing, then another. What the hell’s the matter with 
you? ” 

“It’s been this way a long time, enough to drive you 
mad,” and a note of deep reproach could be detected in 
Chapayev’s voice. “Yes, mad! 4 ' It’s all of a piece. . . . 
I tell you, you can’t teach me anything. Chapayev knows 
his job. • . 

“ What are you hinting at? ” 

“ At the same old thing, the fact that I’ve not been trained 
in any academy. But I can get on without academies. I 
think like a peasant and hit the nail on the head all right. 
I’ve never worn a general’s epaulettes, but I’m not such a 
bad strategist after all. . . 

“ Stop that boasting, Vassily Ivanovich, it doesn’t befit 
you. Let others praise you. Don’t do it yourself.” 

Fedor put his fingers on his lips; his irritation was grow¬ 
ing, impelling him to avenge himself on Chapayev, to flick 
him on the raw. What was the best way to do it? He 
knew that Chapayev was extremely sensitive about the recog¬ 
nition or non-recognition of his deeds of valour, ability and 
military talent, especially where the attitude of headquarters 
towards him was concerned. Now Chapayev’s 1 nerves were 
already on edge and it was hardly necessary to egg him on. 

“ You’d better keep quiet about strategy,” added Fedor. 

“Why should I? Keep quiet yourself,” answered 
Chapayev indignantly. 

Fedor made an effort to recapture his self-control, suc¬ 
ceeded outwardly, and said in a low tone: 

“ That’s how matters stand, Chapayev. You’re a good 
man at the front and a first-rate guerilla fighter, but that 
is all. Have the courage to admit that you don’t know 
much about the art of war. What sort of a strategist can 
you be? How could you have become one? ” 

Chapayev mastered his irritation, but his grey-blue wolf¬ 
like eyes were blazing with hatred- 

“ So I’m a bad strategist, am I? ” Chapayev almost shouted 
back at him. “ Me a bad strategist? Well, you can go to 
the devil as far as I’m concerned! ” 

“ You’ve no need to shout,” said Fedor evilly. He was, 
pleased to have touched him 1 on his sore spot. “ Don’t lose 
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your temper. Try to understand at last that to be a good 
military worker one must fathom the science of strategy 
and to fathom it one must study it. And you have never 
had the time to do it. Isn’t it clear that. . . 

Chapayev cut him short. 

“ Nothing is clear in what you’re saying, nothing. I could 
take command of the army and make a good job of it.” 

“ What about the whole front? ” 

“ I’d put things right there too. D’you think I ouldn’t?” 

44 Perhaps you’d accept the post of commander-in-chief? ” 

44 Why not? You think I couldn’t tackle that job? I’d 
look around first, get my bearings, and Pd do it. Anything 
I want to do, 1 can do. Do you understand? ” 

14 1 suppose so.” 

Fedor’s evil feeling towards Chapayev had vanished in the 
course of the conversation. The irony that had prompted 
his questions had now evaporated. He was astounded at 
Chapayev’s faith in his unlimited abilities- 

44 You’re quite right to believe in your own powers,” he 
said to Chapayev. “ Without this belief you can’t do any¬ 
thing. But aren’t you offering to bite off more than you can 
chew, Vassily Ivanovich? Aren’t you simply bragging? 
You don’t know when to stop when you begin to boast, that’s 
the trouble.” 

Chapayev’s excitement was growing; his eyes flashed 
angrily, he was boiling with indignation, but he waited for 
Fedor to finish. 

44 So I’m a braggart, am I? ” he cried. “And who was it 
attacked the Cossacks in the steppe, without cartridges, bare¬ 
handed? ” 

He was moving nearer and nearer to Fedor. 

“ What do they care, the bloody scoundrels? What kind 
of strategists do they want? ” 

44 1 don’t consider you a strategist either. That means 
that I’m a bloody scoundrel too, I suppose ” put in Fedor 
adroitly. 

Chapayev did not answer and the blood rushed to his 
face. He looked confused, and at a loss as if he haci been 
caught in some futile, childish act. 

Fedor, had deliberately given that turn to the conversation 
in order to break Chapayev of his bad habit of throwing out 
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vague and blind accusations. This habit was not only bad, 
but might lead to extremely dangerous consequences for 
Chapayev himself. Evilly disposed persons might overhear 
him, and then report him with witnesses and documents 
proving their veracity; that would give rise to serious un¬ 
pleasantness. Chapayev was very free with his blame of 
headquarters, revolutionary war councils, the Cheka, special 
departments and commissars—briefly all and sundry who 
could extend their authority over him. He would shout, 
storm, curse and threaten, for no reason whatever. When 
things were explained to him, he understood them, admitted 
the justice of some arguments, even sometimes took back an 
opinion he had expressed, though very reluctantly. He 
hated to be beaten, even in a battle of words, and always 
stuck to anything he had said or written. For instance, he 
never changed any order lie had issued, and this firmness of 
his was convincing, made people trust him. 

Now that Fedor had Chapayev cornered, he decided to 
teach him his lesson thoroughly- “ Let him be left in 
uncertainty for a bit; then he'll remember and be careful in 
the future,” he thought to himself. And so, when Chapayev 
began to explain that he “ never dreamt of including Fedor 
among those he was complaining of ” and so on, Fedor took 
his leave and left him. 

When Fedor entered his room at midnight, he found 
Chapayev there, looking very embarrassed. In his hands 
was a bit of paper which he kept folding and unfolding. 

“ Read this," he said, handing Fedor a small typewritten 
note. His manner was cold and formal. 

u Comrade Klychkov," Fedor read, “ I beg you to take 
this letter of mine into consideration. I am extremely hurt 
that you have construed my words as an attack on you. You 
have not yet done me any harm, and as I am an outspoken 
and rather hot-tempered man, I have expressed in your 
presence my opinion about certain persons. You have taken 
offence at my words. To avoid personal misunderstandings 
between us, I think it better to hand in my resignation from 
the post \ occupy than to keep it and have differences with 
my nearest associate. As your friend I make you acquainted 
with my decision. Chapayev.” 

That is the exact text of Chapayev’s letter. It could have 
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very serious consequences. His resignation was already 
written and he showed it to Fedor. If Fedor kept silent and 
let him send it, it would be handed on to those '‘higher up ” 
and nobody could foretell what the outcome would be. 
Strangely enough, Chapayev did not seem to care what 
happened to his division, consisting of the most heroic troops 
—the Pugachev, Stenka Razin and other regiments. He here 
revealed a basic trait of his character: he was ready, because 
of a trifling incident, to sacrifice unhesitatingly, unthinkingly, 
off-hand, that which was most dear to him. 

To add fuel to the flames at such a moment might have 
led him on to even more crazy acts- Fedor read the letter 
and turned to Chapayev, with a radiant smile on his face. 

" Dear friend, I never thought of taking offence at what 
you said; something had upset me, but it had nothing to do 
with our conversation.” 

What this "something” was he did not tell Chapayev 
then and there; he purposely delayed it till the next day. 

" Read this telegram,” he said to*Chapayev. 

" Where has it come from?” 

" From headquarters. The division is ordered to move 
to Buzuluk. We’re not going to Orenburg. So we’ll have 
to finish off here and start right away.” 

After some deliberation they decided to set off in the 
night, and suspended the enquiry that was on foot, the more 
so since all materials for it had not yet been collected. Fedor 
and Chapayev went at once to divisional headquarters, and 
talked the matter over with the members of the staff. In an 
hour and a half they left Uralsk and Buzuluk. 

What was going on on the Samara track was beyond 
description. To the station of Kind trains were coming 
from all directions as best they could, some of them going 
at full speed, others crawling along at a snail’s pace; longer 
and short distance trains with troops, ammunition, and war 
supplies, armoured trains, and ordinary trains, from Ufa and 
Orenburg; from the opposite direction came ambulance 
trains, empty carriages, and then again endless troop trains 
one after the other. Baggage caravans and regiments came 
pouring out of Uralsk. 

A re-grouping of forces was being carried out at top speed. 
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Huge masses of troops were being shifted ; fresh troops 
were being moved up to the front; tired, demoralized and 
temporarily unfit regiments were being sent to the rear. 
Kolchak had already taken Ufa and was nearing the Volga. 
The situation was critical. Samara, as well as other im¬ 
portant centres along the Volga, was threatened with invasion. 
The Red troops might have to retreat to the Volga- This 
k would te a severe blow for Soviet Russia. The Red com¬ 
manders were doing their utmost to avert it; they organized 
the defence with feverish haste. They had resolved to retain 
their positions, snatch the initiative out of the enemy’s hands 
and repulse the invaders as far as possible from the heart of 
the Soviet land. Troops were concentrated in great numbers 
in the Buzuluk region to make the first attacks. Chapayev’s 
25th Division had" been entrusted with a stiff task; it had to 
make a frontal attack on Kolchak, and then, together with 
other divisions, drive him back from the Volga. The 
immediate aim was to recapture Ufa. 

Besides the troops that had come from Slomikhinskaya, 
Chapayev’s 25th Division contained two brigades—that of 
Kutyakov, a gifted young commander who was now moving 
by rapid stages towards Buzuluk, and that commanded by a 
certain officer who, a fortnight later, deserted and joined the 
Whites. This officer’s brigade, stationed near Samara, in¬ 
cluded the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment. 

Kolchak was advancing on a wide front, against Perm, 
Kazan and Samara, with an army of about a hundred and 
fifty thousand men. The forces of the White and Red 
Armies were about equal, those of the Reds perhaps a shade 
less numerous. Kolchak’s plan was to join forces with the 
English by way of Perm and Vyatka and with Denikin by 
way of Samara.* He was hastening to crush Soviet Russia 
in this ever-narrowing vice-like circle. 

He received the first set-back on the road to Samara. 
Here the initiative was snatched out of his hands; here his 
corps and divisions were partially defeated, and demoraliza¬ 
tion set in among them. After the first defeats nothing could 
put a stop to the cataclysmal rolling back of his armies to 
Ufa, then beyond Ufa into Siberia; the officers’ battalions, 
the high training of the soldiers and the technical equipment 
were of no avail in averting the final disaster. The regiments 
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of the Kappel Corps, the flower of the While army, look part 
in the battles *near Belebey; they were beaten by the Red 
Army, as were all the other White troops. The Red tide 
was advancing irresistibly, and was gladly welcomed every¬ 
where by the ruined and war-weary population. 

Railway stations, great and small, looked like anthills. 
They were full of figures, hurrying to and fro, rushing thiV 
way and that, shoving and pushing, colliding with one 
another, disentangling and again hurrying onward in desper¬ 
ate haste. A train would steam into a station, and out of it 
would jump whole regiments of Red Army men; they,would 
dash in different directions, line up before the small brick 
sheds, rattling their kettles, swearing and stamping indig¬ 
nantly, waiting to get hot water; others dashed off from the 
station to the village, buying cigarettes, matches dried fish, 
anything they could lay their hands on; they drank milk out 
of the milkwomen’s cans, bought huge loaves of bread, buns 
and rolls, all the bread they could get- They swarmed 
around the station commandant, desperately protesting, 
cursing at the schedules and regulations or at the absence of 
them, swearing at the unfortunate commandant, making out¬ 
rageous claims, proclaiming news that nobody could possibly 
believe. They expected to be attended to on the spot, 
demanded a new engine driver, or a new engine, better cattle 
trucks or passenger carriages. When they were told in the 
commandant’s office that they would not get what they 
wanted and that it was impossible to satisfy them, they would, 
break into a storm of indignant protests, adding threats to 
their abuse, swearing that they would avenge themselves or 
send some particularly terrible and dreaded chief of theirs 
to take vengeance. 

Suddenly a bell would ring. 

“ Which bell is that? ” 

“ It’s the second bell.” y 

And the protesting, infuriated crowd would forget all their 
incriminations, and dash in desperate haste along the railway 
tracks, knocking dowrt anyone who chanced to cross their 
path, followed by curses and threats. 

Third bell. A piercing whistle from the engine. The 
train pulls out, but as it gathers speed, it is pursued by rush¬ 
ing parties of Red Army men, or isolated stragglers hanging 
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on to the buffers, scrambling on to carriage roofs. Some, 
defeated in their chase, would drop down near the track, dead 
tired, and wait for another train. They would waif a whole 
day, sometimes two days, let one train pass without noticing 
it, miss another, see a third flash by without stopping to pick 
them up. 

It is dark as pitch in the cattle trucks. No candles, kero¬ 
sene lamps, no lanterns. On bare boards, caked with mud 
from the tread of bast shoes and heavy boots, slimy with 
spittle, slops of cabbage soup and tea, littered with the butts 
of home made cigarettes, lie the Red Army men. The nights 
are long and it is wearisome to lie in the cold and dark, with 
a ragged coat for blanket and a tarpaulin knapsack for pillow. 
At stations the train shunts endlessly back and forth, it is 
hitched on to other trains with a hjdcous clank of buffers and 
a jerk that seems to knock your brains out. Mysterious 
people carrying tiny lanterns swear at one another in the 
dark. And then the train is shunted into a siding and left 

wait. The sidings arc packed with other trains, likewise 
crammed to bursting point with Red Army men, who peer 
through the high narrow, slit-like windows, or jump out 
of the carriages to scramble on to the roofs. When a train 
is left on a siding for hours, perhaps days, it becomes a centre 
of varied activity- Some of the men are seen hurrying away 
to obey the “ calls of nature,” others race back and forth 
to warm themselves, others look around for sleepers, crates 
or anything of the kind that can be used as firewood, and not 
a few roam about the neighbourhood of the station in quest 
of adventure. 

After many days of travel and untold discomfort, boring 
halts, brawls and now and then scuffles and shots, the desti¬ 
nation is reached at last. The sliding doors of the cattle 
trucks are pushed open and the trucks hastily unloaded. The 
baggage, such as it is, is thrown into a heap, and two Red 
^rmy men are set to guard it with fixed bayonets. The 
other men help with all kinds of jobs. Some lead out the 
horses along a gangway, hobble them, drive them into a 
herd and keep watch over them. Others again unload the 
guns, transport wagons, automobiles, all the Red Army 
equipment. 

The unloaded train takes on an abandoned air, the empty 
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cattle trucks look colder than ever. There is a period of 
shouting and scolding, confusion and disorder, meaningless 
commands that nobody thinks of taking seriously. And 
then suddenly the order rings out: 

“Fall in!” 

And all at once everybody is on the run, all hurrying to 
find their respective sections, platoons and companies. At 
last all are in their place. March! The compact bodies 
men step out in even ranks, followed by the rumblings 
rattling carts, neighing and snorting horses and clanking 
guns. Now and again a random shot is fired. During the 
first versts the ranks keep straight and regular, the footsteps 
eager and firm; the men’s voices, strong and vibrant, are 
lifted in song. But as the march continues, some begin to 
straggle. Tired, worn out and fevered men are hoisted on 
to carts; the ranks become ragged, and no more songs are 
heard ; each and all yearn for a halt. . . . At last the halt 
comes, and in less than a minute most of them are snoring 
like tired giants; others, whose defiant vitality cannot let 
them rest, break into song again, play the accordions or 
dance, squatting and flinging out one leg and then the other, 
hooting, shouting, full of inextinguishable mirth and fire. 

And so they march from halt to halt till at last they come 
to the trenches. 

The Buzuluk brigade had been giver to Popov and the 
Sorochinskaya brigade to Kutyakov, while Shmarin was 
soon given command of the brigade whose inglorious com¬ 
mander had deserted to the Whites. The 25th and other 
divisions concentrated their forces. The atmosphere in the 
army was taut and expectant, ready for action. 

it was a crucial moment. We had our backs to the wall. 
If we did not take the initiative away from the enemy, if 1 we 
let ourselves be repulsed beyond the Volga and allowed, 
Kolchak to close his stranglehold in the south and the nortn 
—and there was a real danger of that happening—it was all 
up with Soviet Russia. 

Few people at that time realized how near and grave the 
danger was. Vyatka, Kazan, Samara and Saratov were 
already being lashed by the spray of the huge oncoming 
whiteguard wave. Kolchak knew the vital importance of 
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keeping the road to Samara open to his troops; through 
Samara he could get to the very heart of Russia. On the 
carriages of his trains was painted: 

Ufa—Moscow. 

The enemy's mounted patrols could already be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Buzuluk. Burguruslan had just fallen 
into the hands of the Whites. The danger was drawing 
fearer, the situation was growing more acute. 

The Reds were not in complete readiness; all the troops 
had not yet been concentrated, some supplies were lacking, 
there was not enough shells, the spring floods were a 
hindrance. But there was no time to lose- With every day 
the thunder clouds were thickening; the storm, black and 
terrible, was ready to break. 

And there stood the Red Army, charged with new energy, 
alert and ready for battle. Regiments, brigades and divisions, 
bristling with bayonets, were awaiting the signal. At that 
signal the whole front would hurl itself on Kolchak, grapple 
with him, measure its strength against his in single combat. 

April 28 is an unforgettable date. It marked the beginning 
of a decisive action. On that day the Red Army advanced 
against Kolchak. 



CHAPTER IX 


BEFORE THE BATTLE 

Tm : people at Buzuluk never dreamed of evacuating. AP 
were preparing for battle. The Party committee, executive 
committee and trade unions all rallied around the troops 
and devoted all their strength to the Red Army. The stern 
slogan, “ All for the Front,” was rigorously carried out here, 
as probably in hundreds of other besieged towns. 

Buzuluk was in danger. Enemy patrols had been seen at 
some twenty or thirty versts from the town. From all places, 
and above all from Buguruslan, isolated Soviet and Party 
workers, who had escaped capture by enemy patrols' or 
betrayal by the White elements in the villages, had rallied to 
this spot. Many had immediately enlisted in the Red A*rmy: 
subsequently many came back to their own villages with the 
victorious Red regiments and resumed their former activ¬ 
ities, while others stuck to the regiments and followed them 
through thick and thin as rank-and-file Red Army men. 

In the overcharged atmosphere, tense with high excite¬ 
ment, one felt the approach of an epoch-making event that 
would usher in a new and mighty era. Final preliminary 
instructions were given out; all were keyed up, concen¬ 
trated, straining towards one common goal. The sleepy 
little town was now alive with the racket of motor-cycles and 
automobiles; mounted men galloped in all directions and 
columns of infantry marched through the streets firm and 
resounding steps. 

Divisional headquarters was located in a corner house of 
the two main, streets; it was seething with activity day and 
night- All the intense tumult and bustle of these last da\^r 
of expectancy were focussed here. * 

Chapayev and Fedor were now close friends and insepar¬ 
able workmates. They were hardly ever to be seen in their 
private rooms, and spent days and nights at headquarters. 
Orders and instructions came one after the other from the 
central command, information and demands for instructions 
poured in from the various units; the telephone was buzzing 
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continually- The longest and most heated conversations 
centred, as was natural, around those things of which there 
was a shortage. But there was a shortage of almost every¬ 
thing and consequently negotiations with the various units, 
and even with the central command, were frequently carried 
out in a high-pitched key, accompanied by passionate 
asseverations, urgent demands or threats that “ strong 
^ measures will; have to be taken.” 

Chapayev imagined that ail you had to do was to 4fc apply 
pressure in the right quarter ” and you would get plenty of 
all you required. If he happened to see or hear that some 
thirty carts, or some four or five barrels of tar were available, 
or that some hundred and forty yards of cloth, a few dozen 
caps, pairs of felt boots and sheep-skin coats were kept in 
storage, he would move heaven and earth to have them 
delivered to the army. He took the slogan, ” All for the 
Front,” a great deal too literally and imagined that by means 
of such random odds and ends of supplies our million-strung 
army could be fed, clothed, and equipped. He often spoke 
about the economic collapse and unavoidable shortage of 
various things, but did not realize what this implied, or draw 
any logical conclusions from his own words. Klychkov, it 
should be said, seldom had much trouble in stopping his 
futile attempts and quietening his pretensions. A couple of 
sensible arguments, and Chapayev would silently agree. 

But his surrenders would always be silent. Never could 
he be persuaded to take his words back, to openly admit 
that he had been wrong in his judgments. And he would 
accept only categorical and clinching arguments. He had 
no patience with timid and hesitating people, took no account 
of them, and would never listen to what they had to say. 

He loved strong, firm and resolute speech, and still more 
he loved firm, resolute and intelligent action. 

► j Kutyakov’s brigade was stationed at a distance of forty 
versts from Buzuluk. He was due to march on the enemy 
in two days’ time. Chapayev and Fedor had to 1 pay a visit 
to the brigade before it started. 

This Ivan Kutyakov, brigade commander, was only twenty- 
two years of age, but he looked an old man. He was worn 
out with continuous fighting, had twice been wounded and 
had lost the ability urspeak or think composedly. 
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As early as 1917 he had left his small farm and joined the 
Red Guard- Fate soon brought Chapayev and him together 
and Chapayev was quick to appreciate his intelligence, 
promptness, and unlimited, almost excessive audacity. He 
appointed him head of a reconnoitring party. There had 
been instances when Kutyakov had stolen up with only two 
or three companions to a group of sleeping Cossacks, ov 
more often Czechs. He had then opened fire on them,^ 
making as terrific a noise as he could, and disarmed them. 
At times he had taken as many as fifteen prisoners by this 
stratagem. He was famed for his reckless, foolhardy exploits, 
and his personality strongly appealed to Chapayev. On the 
Irghiz, in a battle with the Czechs, Kutyakov was shot 
through the leg; he was laid up for a time, but hardly was 
his wound healed, when he returned to the army. After a 
few weeks, he was wounded in the arm, pretty severely. He 
did not mind the pain, the operation he had to undergo, nor 
the torturing process of treatment, but what he did mind was 
being separated from his comrades-in-arms. And once again 
he returned to action before his wound was properly healed. 

The constant and severe fighting on the Uralsk front had 
undermined his physical strength and frayed his nerves. His 
weather-beaten, sinewy face twitched, his wide nostrils 
quivered like those of a wild beast, his stringy brown hair 
was always tousled and his red forehead already deeply 
furrowed. His grey eyes were inflamed; they had a hard, 
metallic glare. And his broad hands were horny and toil- 
'hardened. He always kept the collar of his shirt unfastened 
as if oppressed with heat or lack of air. His voice was 
uneven, shaky; it broke/ down on high notes, vibrating in an 
ear-piercing falsetto. When he talked his whole spare, sinewy 
frame together with his head shook with every word, he 
stamped his foot and banged his fist. He entertained a high 
opinion of himself and never, under any circumstances^ 
allowed anybody, not even his commander, to slight him. 

He was deeply impressed by the almost legendary fame 
which Chapayev had 'acquired in the steppe country. His 
head was turned with envy; he* seemed breathless with hot 
hopes and desires. 

“ Why shouldn't I too be a Chapayev? ” 

He was always filled with this feeling, and it somehow 
robbed his meetings with Chapayev of sincerity and warmth. 
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marred the perfect friendship that had existed between them 
till of late. Chapayev was aware of this change, but he 
would never consent to part with him; he fully realized that 
it was such men as Kutyakov who created, upheld and spread 
his own fame. As to Kutyakov, he stuck to Chapayev in 
order to bask in his reflected glory. He was carried away 
by Chapayev’s irrepressible, infectious ardour, and fascinated 
by the wide vistas that he opened up before him. 

Chapayev and Kutyakov now met as friends. They at 
once settled down to study maps and* orders, using the tele 
phone and the buzzer constantly. Messengers were sent to 
the commanders of regiments, to supply organizers, doctors 
and commissars. Every eventuality was taken into con¬ 
sideration, and things were sure to pan out right if every¬ 
thing went according to plan. It required a master hand 
to see that everything did go according to plan, but Kutya¬ 
kov showed himself to be such, and three days after this 
conversation he had already routed a whole enemy division. 
Chapayev and he discussed, considered and weighed every 
detail; sometimes they fell out, then agreed on what seemed- 
a reasonable course to both. 

” Now we must hold a meeting with the regiments,” said 
Chapayev. “Maybe we should explain some things to the 
men, too.” 

“ Right you are,” said Kutyakov. 

He jumped to his feet and ordered the regimental com¬ 
manders to gather all their men in the biggest cinema hall 
available. 

“ And be sure to tell them that Comrade Chapayev will 
deliver a speech,” he shouted after them. “ Let the men 
make ready to listen.” 

It was difficult to make out why he had said this. Perhaps 
it was only a joke, or perhaps he wished to ridicule Chapa¬ 
yev’s weakness for making speeches. Kutyakov joked and 
' issued commands all in the same tone. 

In half an hour the huge, damp, uncomfortable cinema hall 
was filled to capacity with grey-coated men. There were 
many more outside who could not gain access. On the 
platform was a table with a flask of water, a glass, and a 
shining bell with a wooden handle- As soon as Chapayev 
appeared, eager whispers ran through'the crowd. The men 
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coughed hastily in preparation for silence, straightened their 
caps, tried to look as smart as possible. When Chapayev 
uttered the magic and beloved word: “ Comrades ” the 
crowd of men held their breath, tensely awaiting the promised 
speech. 

“Comrades, we are going to fight Kolchak,” said Chapa¬ 
yev. “ All of us here have often beaten the Cossacks on the 
steppe; victory is no new experience to us. Admiral Kolchak 
shall not escape us either. . . 

Here the crowd, overcome with irrepressible enthusiasm, 
broke into a frenzy of deafening applause. The right atmos¬ 
phere was created at once. And with every word of 
Chapayev’s further speech the responsiveness of the audience 
grew. Words of no intrinsic value were hailed as revelations, 
more .valuable expressions thrilled through every heart. 
Chapayev had an unfailing store of catch phrases, and he 
never missed an opportunity of introducing them into his 
speeches. There was nothing extraordinary in them, most 
of them were harmless, far from vivid commonplaces, but 
with primitive, sympathetic and * excited audiences they 
always produced an inexpressible effect. 

“Comrades, I’m not one of your old generals,” Chapayev 
went on in thunderous tones. “ I'm not like the old general 
who would issue an order while sitting hundreds of versts 
behind the line: ‘Take that hill at all costs! ’ He would 
be told that it was impossible to do it without artillery, that 
the hill was encircled by barbed wire entanglements thirty 
rows deep. But the old devil would answer: ‘You’ve been 
taught gymnastics, haven’t you? You can jump. Very well 
then, jump over the barbed wire!*’ ” 

At this point the audience would always burst into happy 
laughter, noisily manifesting their approval of the speech. 
This shaft invariably went home. 

“ 1 am no general,” Chapayev pursued, licking his lips anc^j 
twirling his moustache- “ I am, and always will be, in the 
front ranks with you, and when there is danger I am the first 
to expose myself to it. The first bullet is aimed at me. But 
we all want to live; no one cares to die. And for that reason 
I choose a position where your lives may be spared and 
where 1 myself may not be uselessly sacrificed. That’s the 
way we fight, comrades.” 
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He proceeded in the same tone till the end of his speech, 
which was short. (It must be said in his favour that he 
disliked long-winded addresses and appreciated the value 
of brevity.) 

After he had finished, Kutyakov and Klychkov both spoke 
with indifferent success. The speeches were followed by a 
concert, one of those amazing improvised entertainments 
|Nou could see only in those days, and probably only at the 
tr ont. 

It started with the loud raucous notes of an accordion 
which burst forth the minute the last orator stopped speak¬ 
ing. Nobody had noticed when the musician had got on to 
the platform, but he had evidently obeyed some mysterious 
command. And he was playing a Kamarinskaya, so gay, 
care-free and impelling that ail those present began to feel in 
their legs the itch to dance. Chapayev darted into the 
middle of the platform and, swaying to the music, began to 
parade first slowly and solemnly, twisting and turning, then 
quickly and neatly stamping his heels, and when the huge 
crowd was applauding enthusiastically, he caught up his 
splendid silver sword and began to make the brisk, squatting 
capers that are the most admired part of the dance, his spurs 
clicking in time, his cap pushed rakishly askew. The accor¬ 
dion player, a huge fellow' from Vyatka, with a shiny hooked 
nose and tiny elephant eves in his broad face, was beside 
himself with joy. Here was Chapayev himself dancing to*the 
accompaniment of his battered, wheezy instrument! 

Chapayev performed a last, dashing caper, then jumped 
aside, pulled out a dirty greyish handkerchief and wiped his 
smiling, happy face, from which the sweat was pouring in 
streams. 

The platform remained occupied for an hour. Dancers 
jumped on to it, performing solos or concerted steps. There 
.^yas no end to the willing artists who tried to outdo one 
brother in skill. Those who danced too long were uncere¬ 
moniously dragged down from the platform: “You’ve had 
your turn, make room for the next.” 

The dancers were succeeded by reciters; they spoke such 
rot that it made your hair stand on end. There were no 
good books at the front in those days, no revolutionary songs- 
The Red Army men were ignorant of almost everything save 
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their doggerel rhymes and mass war songs. 

After the reciters came the singers; they too were not 
over-fastidious in the choice of their repertoire and sang 
everything that came into their heads. It was nonsense, but 
gay, luscious, colourful and sincere nonsense. This was a 
welcome relaxation after the campaigns, the privations, the 
boredom and semf-starvation of the trenches! And the next 
day everybody was talking about the jolly meeting and con¬ 
cert they had had; they spoke of it as they gathered in thei 
huts, or strolled along the slushy streets, during dinner and 
in the stables, or when they were idly cracking sunflower 
seeds. And of course the central figure of all these conversa¬ 
tions was Chapayev. There was a commander for you! He 
could lead his men in the cold, foggy dawn to storm the 
enemy’s positions in the clash of battle, and at night he could 
dance the Kamarinskaya with the best of them to the notes 
of the accordion! Obviously he was the commander they 
needed at that time, a commander born of those peasant 
masses, incorporating all their peculiarities. When the 
masses grow up in wisdom and culture, the need for men 
like Chapayev will disappear. Even then, for such troops as, 
say, the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment, his appeal was not 
powerful. His primitive speeches did not inflame the 
workers, who put sober reason above reckless bravery; they 
preferred discussions and meetings to the “ Kamarinskaya,” 
and spoke with Chapayev as equals instead of gazing at him 
with adoration and grinning from ear to ear. And on account 
of lhat Chapayev felt no attraction towards the Ivanovo 
weavers, so sparing of enthusiasm and emotion. 

* 

When Fedor first presented himself at the political depart¬ 
ment of the division, he noticed the cold, hostile and evidently 
prejudiced attitude of the staff towards himself. “ What has 
come over them? ” he wondered; he was far from guessing, 
that the unfavourable opinion they had of Chapayev, as air 
irresponsible guerilla fighter, was extended to him, the 
“ Chapayev commissar.” 

In the political department they all knew about Klychkov’s 
friendship with Chapayev, and had a: simple explanation for 
it. Either “our commissar’’ had fallen under Chapayev’s 
influence, was playing up to the hero, and had come to be a 
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mere puppet in his hands; or “ our commissar” was himself 
a freebooter of the same type as Chapayev. 

It was therefore decided that the commissar had to be put 
in his place from the very first. No sooner had Fedor come 
to the political department than they handed him a sum¬ 
mons, and gazed at him maliciously, watching to see what 
would be his reaction to this missile. It appeared that there 
jyas some accusation against Fedor, and that he was com¬ 
mitted for trial. At first he did not know what to think, 
then suddenly he guessed what it was all about, and burst 
out laughing. Ryzhikov, the head of the political depart¬ 
ment, looked at Fedor in bewilderment; he had evidently 
expected something quite different. 

“ What is the summons for? ” he asked Klychkov through 
clenched teeth. 

“ Sheer nonsense* 1 won’t trouble to appear before the 
court. Chapayev and 1 were walking along the road once, 
near Samara. There had been a heavy fall of snow, the road 
was narrow and hedged in by snow-drifts right and left. All 
of a sudden, a sledge appeared from the opposite direction. 
In it was some fellow, maybe a commissar of communica¬ 
tions, I don’t remember exactly. A spoon-fed, effeminate 
creature, who had obviously wormed his way into the Party 
by cunning. He was driving hard, coming round a bend at 
full speed. We had to step aside into the snow to avoid 
being trampled by his horse. . . . Well, I suppose that I 
promised to box his ears for such behaviour. He stopped 
his horse, got out, put down my name and Chapayev’s. That’s 
all. And now he has brought a charge against me.” 

While Fedor was coolly explaining this trifling incident, 
Ryzhikov’s face was gradually losing its malicious and 
triumphant expression. Obviously it was too early as yet to 
proclaim that “ our commissar had already made a mess of 
things and was committed for trial.” 

’Fedor’s general appearance, unpretentiousness and friend¬ 
liness, his manners and conversation soon convinced every¬ 
body in the political department that he was “ no guerilla 
fighter or ignorant ruffian.” After their very first encounter, 
Ryzhikov’s distrust was shaken, and later it vanished alto¬ 
gether- Subsequently his relations with Fedor became quite 
cordial. 
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Fedor wrote to the tribunal, explaining that the affair was 
of no consequence, that he could not leave his post on the eve 
of a battle, and that he thought his presence more necessary 
in, the army than at the tribunal. He gave a full account of 
the incident, and ended by saying that he would accept any 
findings of the court and submit to its decision. 

The tribunal gave full credence to Klychkov’s account, 
approved his conduct, and the matter was closed. Later 
there were rumours that the arrogant commissar had been 
expelled from the Party as an “ alien element.” 

Fedor had no difficulty in proving that the nonsensical 
rumours about Chapayev were greatly exaggerated, and that 
the real Chapayev was very different from what the political 
department imagined him to be. 

Fedor was soon on good terms with the political depart¬ 
ment and even made close friends there; not once, up to the 
very last, did he have any quarrels or even differences of 
opinion with them. He understood that it was not his busi¬ 
ness to give orders to the political department, but only to 
help them and see that their instructions were carried out. 

The political department was like a huge sponge con¬ 
tinually absorbing the innumerable reports, facts and wealth 
of experiences that came pouring in from the various units 
and from the surrounding population; and then, having 
assimilated this experience—at all kinds of conferences, meet¬ 
ings, etc.—it would exhale it again, through the medium of 
its organizers and agitators, in the form of countless leaflets, 
proclamations, instructions and directives. 

And thus the political education not only of the army 
units but even of the population in the war zone was taken 
care of more or less successfully. Villages and hamlets were 
visited by workers on horseback and on foot, toured by u Red 
carts ” with Communist agitators, who told the people of the 
aims and objectives of the Red Army, why it had bee*: 
formed, what was being done in Soviet Russia and what y,^ • 
happening beyond its borders. Often these men did 
know much themselves—for where could they learn from?— 
often they could not explain things coherently, but for all 
that they always communicated what was most vital: they 
were torch-bearers, mouthpieces, teachers. , , . And then 
they would stage plays, give magic lantern shows, display 
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pictures, all of which, you can imagine, was a source of great 
wonder in a poor out-of-the-way village where the half- 
Tartar population had never been more than thirty or forty 
versts from home. 

With the Red Army men it was easier to carry on work. 
Always under arms, ready to listen, well organized, they were 
head and shoulders above the rural population in political 
development. Even when there was no political department 
Ho supervise things, the Red Army men had their own Party 
nuclei carrying on constant work among them- All the 
nuclei needed from the political department was material aid 
and fresh instructions from time to time; often enough they 
were able to cope with their work unaided. 

As regards work in the regiment, this varied according to 
where the regiment was and what it was doing. It was one 
thing when the regiment was behind the lines, resting. Here 
work could be carried on systematically, here the illiterate 
could be taught to read and write, classes and lectures could 
be organized, though not, of course, on a grand scale; much, 
in short, could be done, and was done. But it was another 
matter when the troops were on the march or in the fighting 
line. At such times newspapers would not reach the regi¬ 
ments for weeks on end. No time for lectures or meetings— 
the men were in battle, under lire! And during the hours of 
respite the first thought was to get a wink of sleep, to rest 
yourself, patch up your boots or mend your torn clothes, to 
recuperate and get ready for next day’s march or fighting. 

When visiting the regiments, it generally happened that 
Fedor did not have time to speak to all the commanders, 
while Chapayev did not have time to get acquainted with 
the party nuclei and the political work. But by a sort of 
tacit agreement what one failed to do was always done by the 
other. And when they took the road again and talked 
together on the way, it was as if they could see the whole life 
^f the regiment in the palm of their hand. So they lived 
and worked—always in harmony. 

The snow was thawing when the general attack on Kolchak 
was launched. The ice on the rivers was cracking. First on 
the hillocks and then in the valleys, the bare earth began to 
show. Brooks and rivulets had made the roads impassable. 
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The artillery could not move through the deep slush inter¬ 
mingled with snow, or pass over the thin layer of ice that 
still partly covered the rivers. Horsemen could hardly 
advance, and in some places, even the infantry was brought 
to a standstill. The spring thaw had set in. 

On account of the bad roads, the advance of the Red Army 
was extremely slow at first. After the first encounters, the 
troops of Kolchak stopped , as if not knowing what to do. 
And then blows began to rain on them from every direction • 
The Taras Shevchenko Regiment deserted the Whites and 
went over to the Reds, causing dismay in Kolchak’s army, 
and putting heart into the Red troops. The latter pursued 
their advantage vigorously and harassed the enemy with 
redoubled vigour. The front of the enemy wavered, the 
initiative was snatched from him. A turning-point had been 
reached—this was obvious to all. Hopes were rising high. 
There was an influx of new strength into the Red Army, and 
the anticipation of victory. 



CHAPTER X 


BUGURUSLAN 

On a day that will always be remembered the general attack 
VJong the whole front began. Isolated skirmishes had , of 
course, been going on all the time. 

In the last days of April, during Easter week, came the 
first encounters with the enemy, who was then victoriously 
advancing from Buguruslan to Buzuluk. Kutyakov’s 
brigade, its regiments posted all along the left bank of the 
River Borovka, was holding the enemy back. It had cost 
the regiments untold efforts to get to their present positions; 
the roads were liquid mud, and the brooks, swollen by the 
spring thaw, flooded the land. The heavy guns could not be 
moved at all, while even the machine-guns had to be dis¬ 
mounted and transported piecemeal in sacks. And no 
sooner had the Borovka been reached than the regiments 
were involved in fighting that was to go on continually until 
both armies reached Ufa. 

In an engagement in the neighbourhood of BugurUslan, 
Kutyakov very nearly fell into the hands of the Whites, 
but was saved by a lucky chance. He, Vikhor and about 
seventy mounted men had penetrated into the rear of the 
enemy’s troops when they perceived a battery moving along 
a shadow valley. They galloped towards it, but as they were 
approaching, the artillery officers recognised them as Reds* 
and opened fire. They could see that the men at the guns 
refused to shoot ; the officers beat the gunners with the flats 
of their swords and the butts of their revolvers, vainly 
urging them to fire. Kutyakov led off the greater part of his 
detachment, and having thus lulled the enemy’s attention, he 
himself, with Vikhor and his few remaining cavalrymen, 
suddenly came dashing back at full gallop round a bend of 
the hillside and got right up to the enemy's guns before they 
could open fire. Taken unawares, the officers whipped out 
their revolvers, but they were not quick enough. Vikhor 
split the head of one open with his sword, another was 
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trampled under the horses’ hoofs ; the rest were furiously 
attacked by their own gunners, who overpowered them and 
held them pinned to the ground with their arms twisted 
behind their backs- 

All this happened with lightning speed. One might have 
thought that the White gunners had been expecting the 
Reds. Those who were,! holding down the officers cast 
imploring glances at the mounted Reds, begging for quarter; 
the others stood stock still with raised hands. The officers 
were all killed, but none of the soldiers suffered. Vikhor 
drove the battery against the White regiment it had been 
meant to reinforce, and which, realizing the hopelessness of 
position, surrendered. Kutyakov and his handful of fol¬ 
lowers galloped off to the baggage train. 

As he rode up to the train and saw the carts loaded with 
boots and tunics, he felt all aglow at the thought that all these 
supplies would fall into the hands of the Red Army. The 
soldiers of the baggage train offered no resistance whatever, 
some because of the suddenness of the Reds’ appearance, 
others because they mistook them for their own cavalry, and 
imagined they had been sent to conduct the train to a 
changed destination. Thus the whole baggage train, some 
hundreds of carts, fell into the hands of the Red regiments, 
who were in sore need of equipment. 

The headquarters of the White division was located not 
far from the baggage train; it soon became a prey to in¬ 
describable confusion. In cases like this, news of raids is 
generally greatly exaggerated and causes a panic, which 
plays into the hands of the raiders, affords them easy victories 
and abundant loot. The Whites' divisional headquarters 
was no exception to the general rule; nobody thought of 
organized action, nobody attempted to reconnoitre or in¬ 
vestigate, each tried to save his own skin. One of the first 
to abandon his post was Colonel Zolotozubov; together with 
the divisional priest he jumped into a two-wheeled gig, and C 
disappeared. The other members of the staff shouted and 
swore helplessly. Pandemonium reigned among the Whites. 

Some ten Red cavalry men tumbled into this medley, shoot¬ 
ing, whooping, ordering all to surrender, and bringing the 
panic to a climax. Kutyakov left his men and pursued the 
fleeing colonel with drawn sword, but before he could over- 
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take him the priest turned round and shot at Kutyakov’s 
horse, the bullet grazing one of its forelegs. The horse 
slackened its pace, limping. Zolotombov then jumped out 
of the gig and began to use his revolver- The first bullet 
missed, the* second hit the horse in the head. It fell side¬ 
ways, bringing down Kutyakov. The latter extricated him¬ 
self, and ran off at top speed to a copse nearby where a 
peasant was driving along in a cart drawn by two strong 
horses. Kutyakov made for him, brandishing his revolver, 
as there was no time for palaver; he cut the harness of the 
nearer horse with his knife, leaped on to it and galloped back 
to headquarters. There the panic had ceased; the staff, 
having realized that they outnumbered the raiders, had either 
driven them away or killed them. Kutyakov, as he tore past 
the hut where the White headquarters was located, saw a 
dismounted Red Army man with blood streaming from his 
cheek. He ordered the man to jump on the croup of his 
horse, and was instantly obeyed with such alacrity that he 
was ver/" nearly knocked from the saddle. 

The two of them astride the one horse galloped past carts 
and huts towards a low hill where, as Kutyakov had reason 
to surmise, one of his own regiments was likely to come up. 
For safety, his companion and himself had both torn off 
their Red Army badges and thrown them away. Soon they 
saw before them a cluster of mounted men barring the way. 
They turned out to be Reds who had been separated from 
their detachment and did not know how they were to re-join 
it. Kutyakov’s horse was a powerful beast, but by no means 
of cavalry build. Yashka Galakh, seeing this, said to 
Kutyakov: * 

“ Comrade commander, take my horse and let me walk. 
If Tm taken. I’ll say that I have been conscripted against 
my wish, and maybe they’ll let me off without hurting me, 
they .sometimes do. . , 

Time was precious. Kutyakov jumped down from the 
Iteavy cart horse, leaving his companion upon it, and mounted 
Yashka’s fleet gelding" He galloped away, followed in 
single file by the rest of the men, with the exception of 
Yashka who tramped back to the baggage train. (He re¬ 
turned to his regiment after three weeks, and explained that 
he had been hiding in the White baggage train; the peasant- 
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soldiers never thought of betraying him- Unfortunately he 
had not been able to get away before, because he retreated 
with that part of the baggage train which escaped the Reds.) 

Kutyakov and his men went careering over the fields, 
bullets humming and singing around them like bees. They 
lost two men, but the’ rest escaped with their lives. Kutyakov 
at once detailed some mounted troops to stop the retreat of 
the enemy’s baggage train. Part of it managed to slip away, 
but the greater part fell into the hands of the Reds and this 
greatly helped to re-equip Kutyakov’s ragged and ill-shod 
brigade. 

It must be said that all regiments, brigades and divisions 
were loath to send their booty to the higher command “ for 
general distribution they generally kept it for themselves, 
even accumulating stuff in excess of what they needed— 
though this, of course, happened but seldom. Only abso¬ 
lutely useless and burdensome articles were handed over to 
the “ higher authorities.” Articles of clothing, boots, food¬ 
stuffs, rifles, cartridges, machine-guns and even heavy 
artillery became the property of the units that captured them. 
Thus it sometimes happened that one regiment had a bare 
dozen of machine-guns, whereas another possessed about a 
hundred, and made a secret of it—even managed to hide 
them during inspections. In accounts and records all 
figures were faked. Secrets were so well kept that no brigade 
commander would think of telling the truth “even to 
Chapayev himself ” and Chapayev never insisted on knowing 
the exact truth; when he gave out his orders, he always 
knew, though he never declared it officially, that he could 
reckon on a score or so of machine-guns, and now and then 
on a heavy gun, which did not figure in any inventory, but 
which he had happened to catch sight of, or whose existence 
had been revealed to him by some of the more simple rank- 
and-file. In reports and dispatches the number of arms 4 
seldom varied. That did not mean that guns and other 
weapons were never lost; they mo>st certainly were, but it was 
not profitable, and not to the honour of the troops, to report 
such losses; it was wiser to keep quiet about it and make the 
losses good from the “reserves.” And just as nothing was 
said about losses, so also captures were kept dark, or diplo- 
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matically diminished to a half or a third of their real extent; 
the momentary glory that would have accrued to a regiment 
from the capture of enemy guns was unhesitatingly sacrificed 
for the sake of swelling the “ reserves.” 

But what became of all these accumulated arms? And < 
how could their presence be justified? Habitually they 
passed under the name of “ waste ” and “ scrap.” What was 
really no good was turned over to the divisional comman¬ 
der; what could be used was kept. When Fedor discovered 
this system, he ceased to worry too much every time the men 
set up a wail about the shortage of various things. He knew 
that their lamentations were generally premature, and could 
be interpreted as follows: 

“Help! We are in danger of having to use our secret 
reserves! ” 

After capturing the White baggage train, Kutyakov’s 
brigade kept the pick of the booty, sent very little to the 
division, and nothing at all to the army, ft was after this 
victory of Kutyakov’s that Fedor’s eyes were definitely 
opened, and that he came to certain conclusions. 

“ Firstly 1 must bear in mind the concealed booty,” he 
decided, “ and secondly, 1 must try to put a stop to the 
lies of the commanders.” 

By the way, we may add that in about half a year or so 
he achieved some extremely insignificant results along these 
lines- 

Another thought worried him. The brigade commander 
Kutyakov and a handful of men had made a successful 
attack on the rear of the enemy’s army; they had silenced 
and captured a battery, hastened the defeat of an enemy 
regiment, brought confusion into the baggage train, very 
nearly capturing the divisional commander. So far so good, 
but. ... A doubt had arisen in his mind, and he then and 
there came to the' logical, irrefutable and plain conclusion 
“v + hat a commander ought never to let himself be carried away 
by a particular issue, but envisage the entire operation, and 
look upon his troops as a part of a whole. He should entrust 
isolated tasks to some particular person, and not perform 
them himself. Kutyakov’s personal valour might have brought 
disaster on himself and even on the whole brigade.if Zoloto- 
zubov had not missed him when he fired and if Kutyakov’s 
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successor had proved unable to command his regiments. 

This idea sank deeply into Fedor’s mind, but it neverthe¬ 
less remained a somewhat abstract idea. In point of fact 
he often abandoned this theory, and never blamed successful 
feats of valour. Let them be foolhardy, mad—they were 
justified by success. He too succumbed to the fascination 
of gallantry. 

When it became known that things were getting lively 
on Kutyakov’s front, Chapayev and Fedor, together with 
Kochnev, Petk& Isayev and about fifteen mounted men, rode 
off to see how he was faring. They kept close together for 
safety. Enemy patrols were liable to pounce down from 
nowhere on an isolated horseman; and besides, the village 
kulaks had no particular liking for the Red Army men, much 
less for the commanders- 

It was a bright, sunny day, and the Easter celebrations in 
the villages were in full swing; girls in bright-hued sarafans* 
and lads in coloured blouses were strolling along the village 
streets, singing and playing. It gave one a shock to see all 
this gaiety. Bent, croaking old women were sitting in rows 
before the cottages. To honour the spring feast, they had 
donned heavy fur coats, and came creeping out into the sun 
like toads; here and there you would see one of them stand¬ 
ing by herself—as silent and motionless as a black statue. 
Small crowds were idling around the Soviets, not knowing 
what to do with their leisure time. Chapayev found work 
for them to do. The roads between the villages had been 
rendered almost impassable by deep ruts full of running 
water. On account of this, scores of brigade carts had lost 
valuable time, wheels had been broken and so forth. In every 
village through which he passed Chapayev summoned the 
chairman of the Soviet, and instructed him to mobilize the 
able-bodied population, and mend the' roads without delay. 
This demand invariably called forth protests and refusals, 
but was nevertheless always obeyed, as later appeared from 4 
the state of the roads on the return journey. From hamleC 
to hamlet roads were repaired along the whole line of march 
taken by the Red regiments. . . . 

They found Kutyakov at headquarters. He at once pro¬ 
duced a much used map, spread it out on the table and 

* A wide skirt falling in creases from the armpits and caught up at 

wnict hv a hplf. 
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began pointing out the spots where, according to the latest 
information, the enemy was stationed. Soon the company 
was joined by new arrivals—a dozen or so of horsemen, mud 
bespattered, wet through to the skin, and obviously dead 
tired.* It turned out that these men, headed by the brigade 
commissar Burov, had just been making a reconnaissance. 
They had visited four villages on the near bank of the river, 
and had even swum across and brought valuable information 
from the other side. Burov produced a small note-book 
from under his collar, where he had kept it hidden for pro¬ 
tection from the water, and explained how matters stood on 
the further bank of the river. The enemy were taking steps 
to anticipate the attack of the Reds; they were concentrating 
forces, moving batteries and units, and long and heavily 
loaded baggage trains were ploughing, in all directions- The 
tiny book contained matter of great importance. What it 
revealed was passed on through divisional headquarters to 
the army command. 

Fedor looked with pride at this commissar—a huge dark¬ 
haired fellow who, from being a mechanic in St. Petersburg, 
had volunteered for service at the front in 1918. 

Fedor took him aside for a talk. 

“ What about political work? ” asked^Fedor. 

“ No good.” answered the other, waving his hand. “ Ft! 
tell you frankly. Comrade Klychkov, that I can do nothing. 
You can blame me if you like, but I’ve no time for politics. 
I must either study the Party programme with them, or cross 
the river on horseback. I can’t do both. And to cross the 
river seems more important right now.” 

44 Certainly,” said Fedor, 44 we must do whatever circum¬ 
stances dictate. I quite agree. But still you can sometimes 
find time for political work, I suppose? ” 

44 Never,” said Burov in flat denial, rolling a cigarette as 
he spoke. 

, “That can’t be,” said Fedor dubiously, “there must be 
times when you can do it. The important thing is to 
utilize them.” * 

“ Have a try at it yourself with our fellows,” said Burov 
with a smile. 

“ That’s another question. . • 

44 Have a try,” insisted Burov, “ you’ll see what it’s like.” 
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He lifted a finger as if waiting for the answer to a riddle. 

“ Difficult? ” asked Fedor sympathetically. 

Burov bent his head in silence and then suddenly burst 
out: 

“ It’s not only difficult, it’s impossible. Quite impossible. 
‘ We’ve come to fight,’ they’ll tell you, ‘and we’ll read books 
later on. When the war’s over, we’ll start reading, but not 
now. , . .’ ” 

“That’s your opportunity,” said Klychkov, interrupting 
him. “ It’s a commissar’s job to convince th£ men that they 
can’t fight without politics. What’s the good of an army 
that'does not know why and for what it is fighting? And 
it’s quite possible to find time to do it. I’ll never admit 
the contrary. Have a try, and next time you’ll see for your¬ 
self that it can be done. Give the whole lot of them a 
shake-up -the regimental commissars, the Party nuclei, all 
of them. And yourself, too. So much depends on you.” 

“ I do what I can, as you see,” answered Burov, pointing 
to his wet and soiled tunic- 

“ That’s not all that is demanded of you,” said Fedor 
seriously. “ And it’s not enough. That’s where the differ¬ 
ence between you and a military commander begins. Other¬ 
wise you only create the impression of being a good fighter 
and nothing more.” 

“ That’s the main thing here,” said Burov. “ If you don’t 
fight side by side with them, they’ve no use for you. ‘ Talks 
a lot, and does nothing.’ That’s what they say. . . .” 

“ Just listen, to me,” Fedor again interrupted him. “What 
you say is quite true, but that’s not all. Who but we com¬ 
missars can enlighten the army? Do you realize that besides 
being a good fighter, you've got to be class conscious as 
well.” And he began to show Burov that it was possible 
and urgently necessary to carry on political work even in the 
most difficult circumstances. Burov gave up arguing, but 
showed no signs of being converted to Fedor's viewpoint. 
He had the makings of a first-rate commander but was an 
indifferent commissar. And in fact soon after this Burov 
was given command of a regiment and another man was 
appointed commissar in his place. 

Their conversation over, they returned to the table, where 
Kutyakov was relating some incident that had happened on 
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the preceding day: 

44 . . • There were fifteen of them—all rigged up in military 
uniforms, but without any badges whatever. Looked like 
ordinary soldiers. The commander had a red star, but he 
kept it in his pocket. They rode up to a village, and went to 
the Soviet. 4 Where’s the chairman? ’ About fifty peasants 
had come up, and stood whispering together, throwing side¬ 
long, mistrustful glances around. They fell scared. 

“ 4 Are you Kolchak’s men? 5 they asked. 

44 4 Sure,’ answered our fellows, just trying to see what 
would happen. 

44 4 Have you come here to fight? ’ 

44 4 Yes, and we’re looking for the Reds. Who can tell us 
where they are? ’ 

44 They started asking the peasants what Red units were 
around in these parts, where they were moving to, and' how 
they treated the peasants. 

“The peasants only looked at their boots and mumbled 
unintelligibly in reply. 

“ 4 You’d better speak to Ivan Parfenich,’ one of them said, 
4 he’ll tell you everything; he’s chairman of the Soviet.’ 

44 Ivan Parfenich appeared in the doorway. A man weigh¬ 
ing at least eleven poods.” Here Kutyakov made a circular 
gecture around his middle to show the dimensions of Ivan 
Parfenich. 

All the listeners laughed merrily. 

“Yes,” pursued Kutyakov, 44 you often see people of that 
sort in the Soviets. The peasants haven’t got much sense, 
and what’s more, they’re easily intimidated. They some¬ 
times elect all sorts of skunks. 

“ Well, Ivan Parfenich came down the steps of the porch. 
He wasn’t afraid, not he! He greeted 4 Kolchak’s men ’ like 
long-lost brothers, bowing low, saluting, smiling all over his 
face. 4 1 hope you’re in good health,’ he said, 
v 44 4 Are you the chairman? ’ 

44 4 Yes, I am,’ he says, and laughs, the son of a bitch. 
‘Fools have elected me, and I hold my post. We were ex¬ 
pecting you last week, my friends. And now, thank God, 
you have come. They were plaguing us to death.’ 

44 Our fellows pretended not to believe what he said, and 
suddenly yelled at him: 

K 
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“ 4 What the hell are you saying? * Talk sense and tell us 
where your troops are! ’ 

“ ‘ What troops? ’ asked the chairman, his eyes fairly pop¬ 
ping out of his head. 

“‘Your troops. Your Red troops. Where are they? 
Tell us, you Red devil! ’ 

“ The chairman sank down on his knees in fright. He 
tried to justify himself, called three witnesses (each of colos¬ 
sal girth) to support him, which they did. 

“ ‘ Believe us, Ivan Parfenich is a trustworthy man. He 
never mixed with them; the peasants compelled him to accept 
the post of chairman of the Soviet.’ 

“ Our fellows dismounted, entered the Soviet, put down 
all the evidence he had given, and made him sign it. ‘ We 
want to show this to the officers,’ they said. 

“ He signed everything, the rogue. Then they put him in 
a cart along with his three supporters and drove off. When 
he realized what was happening, he set up a howl- ‘ 1 swear 
to God,’ he said, ‘ that I'm a Bolshevik.’ The peasants were 
so scared they didn’t know what to say. Yes, the people 
here have lost their heads,’’ said Kutyakov, concluding his 
story. » 

“ Where is that chairman now? ” inquired Klychkov. 

“ He and his friends have all been brought before the 
tribunal. The population near the front zone has lost its 
bearings—that’s a fact. In the course of one and the same 
week they’ve had visits from the Whites and the Reds, four 
times each. They get confused and don’t know which came 
first and which last, which treated them badly and which 
treated them well. And the number of horses that Vere 
driven away, the carts that were broken, the barns that were 
burnt out, the household goods that were carried off! As 
for die cattle, the peasants devised a way to save them. They 
drove the herds off into the forests and kepi them there?, 
brought fodder to them at night time. When soldiers came 
and asked: ‘ Where are the cows and horses? ’ they 
answered: ‘/They’ve all been driven away.’ ‘Who drove 
them away? ’ If those who asked were Whites, the peasants 
would answer that the Reds had plundered them; if those 
who asked were Reds, they said it was the Whites. At first 
this trick worked all right, but later on enquiries were made. 
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and the forests searched. They found the horses and cattle 
there and drove them off. The villagers 4 bawled their eyes 
out. But tears don't count for much when blood counts 
for nothing! ” 

On the way to the regiments they drove into a village. 

“ Is there a Soviet here? ” 

“A Soviet? ” answered the peasants timorqusly. “Yes, 
there used to be a Soviet.” 

“ Where? ” 

“ Here, in this house,” and they pointed to a big house, 
with its windows and door boarded up. * 

“ And where is it now? ” 

“ Now? Who knows? It's in the village all right- Some¬ 
where ov&r there at the far end. . . .” 

" Don't you really know where it is, you people? ” 

“ Why should we? We know nothing about it. Go and 
see for yourselves. Maybe someone at the end of the village 
can show you the house.” 

“ Don’t you live here yourselves? ” 

“ Sure we do, we all live here.” 

“ And you don’t know whether you have a Soviet or 
not? ” 

“ Well, there ought to be one.” 

“ Do you have a village headman? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, and have you any milk? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then bring us a jug of milk, and see that it's cold.” 

“Sure we will. ... Eh! Vanyushka! ” 

A small boy was dispatched to bring the milk; when he 
had gone, the peasants did not know what to do or say. Two 
of them had recognized Chapayev. But most of them refused 
to believe that the new arrivals were anything but “ White 
.officers.” Finally, having put two and two together, they 
decided that must be Reds after all, and began to talk freely 
and easily- Through their words one felt their sympathy, 
but also their weariness, their utter weariness. And fear- 
deep-rooted, chronic, inveterate fear. 

The peasants wanted to be “ left alone in peace they 
were “ sick of everybody.” The war raging all around was 
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har$i on the peasants. . . . 

The travellers rested and talked with them for an hour, 
and when they were leaving, the peasants all gathered to 
bid them good-bye, sent them off with comradely words. . . . 

Mikhailov and his regiment were stationed in a village on 
the very bank of the River Borovka. The only way to reach 
this village was along the river bank, and from the hill side 
on the other bank of the river where the enemy lay, a constant 
fire was kept up on the village. The moment the Whites 
1 caught sight of a Red Army man, they fired. 

Chapayev and his following were now nearing the village; 
they could plainly see the outlying barns, and they themselves 
had evidently been seen, because the firing suddenly grew 
more intense. One of Chapayev’s men was hit in the leg. 
Quickly the company fell into single file formation with an 
interval of twenty paces between horsemen, and galloped. 
Memories of the fighting at Slomikhinskaya flashed through 
Fedor’s mind. He remembered how he had fled from danger 
then, and realized the change that had taken place in him; 
he now no longer felt such panic fear as he did then. True, 
at Slomikhinskaya it had been shells, and here it was bullets; 
but bullets can be more terrifying than shells- Each is ter¬ 
rible in its own way. “ Bullets hit the body, shells shatter 
the soul.” As Fedor galloped along, he never once admitted 
the possibility of being hit. The man before him, the one 
behind him might be hit, but not he. How this conviction 
had come to him, he could not have explained. 

Two horses were wounded and a man’s cap was pierced 
by a bullet. They took cover for a moment behind some 
haystacks, dismounted, ard ran at short intervals one after 
the other, from haystack to haystack, then from barn to barn, 
and so into the village. Chapayev came last. Fedor kept 
under cover in order to watch him. He saw Chapayev start 
out from behind a haystack, and then suddenly turn back, 
and take cover again. After a few minutes Chapayev left hi& 
place of concealment, but made no attempt to get to the 
village in a straight line; he made a circuit, and appeared at 
headquarters when the rest were already there. 

“ What came over you,” Vassily Ivanovich? ” asked 
Fedor. “You seemed to be in a funk, hiding behind the 
barn that way.” 
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“ 1 hate random bullets,” Chapayev answered in a serious 
tone. “ 1 don’t want to die a stupid death! To be killed in 
battle is all right, but not like that. . . 

' He spat angrily. 

It had not been easy to reach headquarters. 1 Shots were 
perpetually aimed at the village from the hills on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river- As soon as a figure appeared between 
the houses, it attracted a hail of bullets. The Red Army 
men retorted with zest. They scrambled on to the roofs 
of houses and barns, hid themselves behind fences, made 
holes in the walls of wooden sheds, and kept close watch 
over what was going on the other bank of the river. The 
moment the dark figure of a man stirred, or a head peered 
over the ridge, they opened fire. It was not a regular battle, 
just a constant exchange of shots, both sidessniping ” at 
one another. And more amazing than anything was the 
care-free attitude of the villagers. Girls in bright-hued, 
festive clothes went strolling about the streets, songs and 
laughter were heard. The village lads were having a good 
time too; they followed the girls around and mimicked their 
songs, while one of them wheezed an accompaniment on his 
accordion. 

The river was not very wide here, and from the low ridge 
on the other bank it was possible for the enemy to distinguish 
the figures moving about in the village and see who it was— 
a Red Army man, a peasant, or a village girl. The shots 
were directed against the Red Army men. The peasants 
went about with complete unconcern, without any fuss or 
hurry. If it were not for the occasional crack of a rifle shot, 
nobody would have thought that death was stalking abroad 
in the village. The inhabitants-were keeping their traditional 
Easter feast as if they were miles away from the front. 

Mikhailov had sent a party to reconnoitre on the other 
bank of the river, which was just what Chapayev was going 
to advise him to do. The party soon came back, having 
had two men killed at the very last minute, as they were 
reaching the ford in seeming safety. It was the inevitable 
toll paid by such enterprises at the front! The party’s report 
was heard, a council-of war was held and that night it was 
decided to' make a raid.- The ford by which the party had 
returned would certainly be watched, and it was therefore 
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imperative to find another one before dark. Mikhailov 
volunteered to lead the raid himself. 

The chances of success were considerable, because very 
active agitation had been carried on among the White sol¬ 
diers for some time past. The method employed for this 
agitation was as original as it was simple. Some dozen 
Communists would make their way, crawling on their bellies, 
right from the middle of the village down towards- the river, 
down the very lanes where the Red Army men wer£ under 
fire- They would crawl on and on, without raising their 
heads, without wavering or turning .to one side, slowly but 
surely advancing together. At length they would come to a 
fence in which holes had been made during the previous 
night, and crawling through these holes, they would descend 
to the water-s edge. Before getting through the fence, 
sometimes even before leaving the village, they would 
camouflage themselves in the most extraordinary way; they 
would cover their bodies with brushwood, rags, handfuls of 
hay or straw, pieces of matting, anything that made them 
lose the appearance of human beings. Thus disguised, they 
would get down to the river bank, crawling along through 
the bushes and hiding behind mounds, and when they were 
all there, they would suddenly begin to shout in unison: 

“Soldiers! White soldiers! Comrades! Kill your 
officers! Come over to our side! You are being deceived! 
They are making peasants fight against peasants. The 
officers are bosses. They are your enemies and we are your 
brothers! Come over to our side! Kill your officers! 
Come! ” 

The river was not wide here, and one could hear every 
word distinctly on the other bank. Voices carried particu¬ 
larly far when dew was on the grass and the agitators always 
turned up either in the evening or morning twilight, when they 
were least likely to attract attention. The officers on tile 
other bank swore outrageously at the Bolshevik agitators, 
exhausted their entire vocabulary on them, opened fire on 
them, though that did not help matters much as there was 
nobody they could see to shoot at. 

But for all their swearing, the officers were afraid to keep 
the same troops within ear-shot of the agitators for any 
length of time; they kept changing the position of the soldiers 
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and were in perpetual fear of subversive outbursts in the 
ranks. The White soldiers took to heart the simple, con¬ 
vincing words that reached them from the other bank, and 
it was rumoured that several dozen of them had been shot 
by their officers for having listened to their “ brothers, the 
Bolsheviks.” In the whiteguard army spying was growing 
apace among their own soldiers. The peasants had begun 
to realize the tragic side of their situation when they were 
compelled to fight against their own cause, against their own 
folk—against toilers like themselves. All this greatly facili¬ 
tated the struggle of‘the Red Army regiments. And the 
agitators were the culminating factor in breaking down the 
morale of the White units. 

The officers would shoot for a while, and then give it up 
as a bad job. The agitators, having delivered their message, 
would crawl back quietly to the village. 

On the evening of the night fixed for the raid, propaganda 
had been particularly successful; in some places, the White 
soldiers had answered at the risk of their lives, had put ques¬ 
tions, explained how difficult it was for them to come over 
to the Reds, how narrowly they were watched, how cruelly 
punished. 

Mikhailov started in the dead of night with a picked 
detachment, and on the next morning the following telegram 
was received at brigade headquarters: 

“ Crossed JBorovka by night with 200 picked men, some 
fording river, others using improvised log bridge, and 
attacked enemy while asleep. Captured over 150 prisoners, 
four machine-guns, rifles, cartridges, field kitchens, baggage 
trains.” 

“ Captured a hundred and fifty prisoners.” said Chapayev, 
“and what about the ones who remained?” He wheeled 
round to the members of the staff who was writing a report 
about this successful operation, and added: “Captured a 
hundred and fifty prisoners and killed two hundred Whites 
on the spot ” 

“ What do you mean by that? ” enquired Fedor in amaze¬ 
ment. “ Where do you get these two hundred from? ” 

“ It couldn’t be less,” answered Chapayev unabashed. 

“ But you’ve just invented them! ” 

“ I’ve invented nothing,” snapped Chapayev resentfully. 
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“If Mikhailov was fool enough not to mention them, must 
I forget about them too? ” 

“ You must wait and make sure of things. We can send 
supplementary details later on. You have taken this figure 
out of your own head, Vassily Ivanovich.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I? ” Chapayev answered with a carefree 
laugh. “ They want cheering up.” 

But Fedor would not give in. 

“ Who wants cheering up? And whatVthe sense of cheer¬ 
ing people up by means of faked figures? You may very 
easily be found out, and then they’ll never believe you any 
more. . . 

“ They’ll never find out,” said Chapayev gaily. 

Nevertheless Fedor had these two hundred mythical 
victims erased from, the report, and Chapayev, although he 
felt bitter about it, was obliged to acquiesce. 

When they returned to their own divisional headquarters 
after a tour of inspection, they found fresh instructions were 
awaiting them. 

“ Leave at once for-read the instructions, and then 

came details as to what they were to take with them, the place 
of destination, and the object of this move. The division 
was to join another army. Several times already there had 
been a similar regrouping of forces. Sometimes a brigade 
would be torn away from -the division, then returned. The 
changing circumstances and new developments dictated these 
shifting of forces, nevertheless they usually caused great irri¬ 
tation to Chapayev, who considered them as arbitrary or 
purposely devised against him by some ‘'ill-wishers” In 
such cases his reasonings were extremely naive, and one 
might have thought that he was jesting were it not for his 
intensely serious air. Yet, after all, there was nothing so 
very new about the new position that was designated, and it 
required no great effort to reach it. None of the armievS 
were far apart from one another, since the front was unin¬ 
terrupted. The victories or defeats of each were immediately 
felt by all. News travelled quickly, now dashing hopes to 
the ground, now raising them high. Chapayev was especially 
delighted at the successful operations of Kutyakov’s brigade. 

“ Clever devil, he’s made the most of his opportunity,” he 
exclaimed triumphantly at headquarters, and at once sent a 
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telegram to Kutyakov in which , sandwiched in between 
orders and instructions, he managed to convey his satis¬ 
faction. Telegrams merely expressing congratulations were 
not allowed in the army. 

The offensive was progressing successfully. Several points 
of major and minor importance had been captured. Fedor 
and Chapayev had to be everywhere at once, dashing from 
one point to the other like men possessed, giving instructions, 
helping, uttering warnings, at times taking part in the fighting 
themselves. Fedor jotted down in his notebook his impres¬ 
sions of a war episode which he called “The Battle of 
Pilyugino.” We give it here in full 
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The Battle of Pjlyugjno 
T. The March 

We marched out of Arkhangelskoye at early dawn, when 
the sun had not yet warmed the earth and the meadows 
still exuded the damp odour of night. In the air was the 
tense stillness that precedes daylight. Our regiments came 
out into an open field one after the other , fell into inarching 
formation, and without shouts, songs or noise moved silently 
in the direction of a hill that screened the nearby villages. 
Advance detachments scattered in all directions, mounted 
scouts dashed forward and were soon lost to sight. Cha¬ 
payev, a brigade commander and I were riding ahead of the 
regiments to which we continually sent runners with news 
or fresh information- To the left, from behind another hill, 
came the roar of artillery; that was beyond the Kinel, to 
which one of our brigades was moving. This brigade had 
received orders to work round to the enemy’s rear and cut 
off his retreat when we drove him out of Pilyugino. Gunfire 

was to be heard far away.twenty or twenty-five versts ahead 

of us, but it was impossible to make out who was firing. The 
shots were clearly heard because of the early hour and the 
dew; in the daytime they would have been hardly audible. 

It had been planned to cause panic in the enemy's ranks 
by a sudden rear attack, and profiting by the disorder and 
confusion, to capture the artillery, of which the scouts had 
brought us information. The firing from beyond the river 
indicated that the enemy had noticed and rightly interpreted 
our manoeuvre’ That lessened our chances of success. We 
ascended the slope of a hill. Beneath it lay the tiny village 
of Skobelevo from where we were to launch the attack on 
Pilyugino. As we were gazing around, scouts came riding 
up at a gallop to report that Skobelevo had been evacuated 
by the enemy thirty-six hours ago. We rode up to the village. 
The peasants were keeping near their cottages, casting timid 
glances at the incoming troops. " To-day the Whites, to¬ 
morrow the Reds,” they kept muttering, u then again the 
Whites and again the Reds—there’s no end to it. They’ve 
eaten all our bread, driven away our cattle, and Igft us des¬ 
titute.” 
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Then they scratched the backs of their heads with philoso¬ 
phic resignation, and added: 44 Of course it’s war, and there’s 
nothing to be done. Nobody’s to blame for it. All the same 
it’s hard, we’re worn out. And when is it going to stop, this 
cursed war? Isn’t it time people had a rest? ” 

“It’ll stop when we win,” we answered, “not before.” 

“ When will you win? ” they said, looking at us out of 
tired, glassy eyes. 

“ We can’t tell. Help us, and well win the quicker- Kol¬ 
chak can’t hold out if we all join against him.” 

“ Sure he can’t,” the peasants agreed. ^ 

“ Well then, you’ve got to, help us.” 

“You tell us to help you,” they went on, “but how can 
we do it? We help one side and next minute it’s the others 
who take the village. We side with you, and then Kolchak 
takes the village back. And there we are, between two fires.. 
Our Skobelevo has suffered much. The best thing we can 
do is to hide in our cellars—then we help nobody and hinder 
nobody.” 

Wc were hurrying through the village in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, but we tried to explain to the peasants 
that they were mistaken. We pointed out the difference 
between the rule of officers and bosses that Kolchak would 
introduce, and the power of the Soviets. They seemed to 
understand and agree with us, but it was obvious that con¬ 
versations on this topic had been few and far between in 
the village; they knew hardly anything, and the only thing 
they were always reverting to was their longing for peace and 
quiet. 

This mood did not prevail everywhere; it was typical only 
of remote, abandoned places like this Skobelevo. In big 
villages the population was generally sharply divided into 
two irreconcilably hostile factions; when the Whites came, 
the members of one faction held their heads high, mocked, 
persecuted and betrayed the other; when the Reds appeared, 
it was the other way about—then it was the others who 
triumphed and avenged themselves on their enemies. 

Our regiments were passing through the village of Sko- 
belevo one after the other, crossing a small bridge and scat¬ 
tering into extended order as they reached the meadows. 
The enemy’s artillery at Pilyusino opened fire on this spot. 
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but the first detachments had already scattered, other de¬ 
tachments were coming up and breaking into open order, 
and they did not present a good target for shell fire. The 
bombardment resulted in very few casualties. 

Chapayev and I entered a cottage and asked for milk. The 
housewife, a sickly, pale-faced woman, scared to death by 
the firing, brought us a full jar, and put a loaf of black bread 
on the table. She was gentle and kind, lovingly helped the 
Red Army men who came trooping in to such food as she 
had, telling everybody of her terror when the village had been 
under fire. Wfyen we wished to pay for what we had eaten, 
she refused to take money. 

u I’ll manage somehow,” >she said, “and who knows how 
long you’ll have to fight? ” 

We pressed the money into the children’s hands. They 
were crowding around her, clinging to her skirt like young 
animals, looking with shining eyes at the strange people with 
rifles, revolvers, swords and bombs. 

“You pay,” said the housewife. “I don’t want to take 
the money, but have it your own way. When you take hay 
or oats, you pay. But the others took everything they 
could lay their hands on, and never thought of offering pay¬ 
ment. And they’ve taken my son Vanyushka with them, 
and our horse. Who knows whether my son will ever come 
back? ” 

There was no shade of servility in her voice or manner; 
one could see that she was simply speaking the truth. Of 
course our fellows did not pay always and in every place, but 
she was ignorant of that fact. With Kolchak’s men, plunder¬ 
ing villages was the rule; they looted everything, paid 
nothing, stripped the village bare. 

We sat down by the window, and watched the shells burst¬ 
ing in the fields six or seven hundred paces away from us. 
Every now and then a small cloud of dense black smoke 
would appear above the surface of the earth, followed by 
shattering vibrations of the earth and air, that made the 
window-panes tinkle like tiny bells. The Whites were firing 
at the lines of Red Army men, but ineffectually, at random, 
overshooting by scores of yards. We were marking time, 
waiting for our artillery to come up so that we could use it 
to its full effect. I left the cottage, climbed a small hill, and 
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lay down on the ground. Suddenly a woman came running 
up to me. She glanced round her furtively, then produced 
a small object from under her apron and/thrust it into my 
hand : 

“ Here, take it, quick! ” 

It was an egg. I looked at it uncomprehendingly, at a 
loss what to think, and stared at her wide-eyed: 

“ How much is it? ” 

“ Nonsense! ” she said, quite offended. “Come on, take 
it, you must be hungry. Don’t talk of paying for it, eat it.” 

She was in a great hurry, one could see it by the way she 
spoke, moved, looked around; the villagers might see her, 
and when the Whites appeared again, they’d report her, and 
there would be trouble- 

“Why are you doing this?” I asked. 

“ I have a brother. He's on your side, enlisted in the Red 
Army. . . . People say the Whites have licked you and taken 
Samara. Is that true? ” 

“ No, my dear, that’s not true,” I answered, “ not true 
at all. You can see for yourself who it is who’s getting the 
licking.” 

“ I see. . . . Well, try not to get killed, won’t you? ” 

And she was off down the hillside, moving quickly and 
furtively, hiding herself as best she could, till she vanished 
among the cottages. 1 felt strangely elated, and sat there 
smiling at the egg in my hand and thinking of this kind, 
simple-hearted woman. We have friends everywhere, I re¬ 
flected, even in such an out-of-the-way place as Skobelevo 
we have, supporters. There is much they don’t understand 
clearly, but they instinctively feel who their Triends are. This 
woman, for instance. She was waiting and waiting, and now 
her wish has been granted. She is happy, and she does not 
know how to express her joy—so she gives me an egg. • . . 
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2. In the Front Line. 

* The ‘artillery came up <and received their instructions. 
Along the valley, straining and plunging, the horses dragged 
the heavy guns. We saw the batteries stop behind the lines 
of men, saw the first tiny flame spurting from the muzzles, 
and a second later came the roaring bursts of gun-fire. The 
men in the lines, hearing their own artillery, moved on more 
briskly. We mounted our horses and, followed by orderlies, 
galloped forward. We ascended a high hill from which 
Pilyugino could be plainly seen; it could not be more than 
three versts away as the crow flies. Here Chapayev and I 
parted company; he rode to the right flank and 1 to the left. 

“Comrade/’ said the orderly to me, “it looks as if our 
fellows were retreating; they're running and they seem to 
be coming this way." 

I looked where he was pointing. There did indeed seem 
to be a panic. The Red Army men were running from one 
place to another; the line seemed to crumple up, and then 
straighten out again. We hurried to the place, but found 
that it was nothing to get alarmed at; the lines were simply 
being re-formed and sent in a new direction. 

We were in a field of sunflowers, and it was not easy to 
make our way between the vigorous prickly stems. Having 
reached the front line at last, wc dismounted. 1 joined the 
line of prone men, and threw myself down on the ground 
between two young fellows with bronzed faces, short in 
stature but broad-shouldered and sturdy. Their names were 
Sizol and Klimov. When a line of men advances it is always 
very quiet. There is no sound of human speech; all you can 
hear is the sharp words of command, or now and then the 
sound of a man coughing or spitting- Only very seldom 
does a man exchange a few words with his neighbour. Such 
moments are portentous. There you lie, under enemy fire, 
with bullets singing and humming around you, expecting 
every minute to have your skull, legs or chest pierced. You 
don’t feel inclined for conversation; confused, swiftly shifting 
thoughts beset your brain. Silently, almost angrily, you try 
to concentrate your thoughts. You feel that your ideas are 
out of control, you wish to remember as much as you can. 
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all at once, in a single instant, without omitting anything, and 
yet you feel that the most important thing of all has escaped 
you. You must recall it. Time is short, you have to hurry, 
hurry. . . . 

At ever shorter intervals the line runs forward. The enemy 
is closer. He is quite near now. Another moment and you 
won’t have to run and lie down again. You have made the 
'last run forward, after which comes the attack. It is because 
of this terrible thing, this attack, that you must remember 
Everything so quickly. After it, comes the nameless, black 
abyss. . . . 

As I sank down between the two lads, they stirred a 
little to either side, making room for me. They looked at 
me vaguely and said nothing—remained lying as silent as 
before. 1 too did not speak for quite a while, but at length, 
when this deathly stillness began to weigh on my spirits, I 
produced my tobacco pouch, rolled a cigarette and began 
to smoke. 

“Like a smoke, comrade? ” 1 asked one of my neighbours. 

He raised his head, sdeming not to understand what I was 
saying. He was astonished at my question, still more 
astonished at hearing now, in these surroundings, a human 
voice. He thought for a moment, and then suddenly 1 saw 
his eyes light up with merriment. 

“ That’s a good idea,” he said and reached out his hand 
for the tobacco pouch. tk ~Eh! Sizov,” he added, calling to 
his mate. “ Stop chewing the earth and have a smoke with 
us.” 

Sizov too raised his head slowly, as Klimov had done, and 
threw a stern sullen glance at us. Then he rolled a cigarette 
and lit it. He, too, began to brighten up. We did not really 
talk, merely dropped a few detached words now and then: 
“Damp here. . . . Brambles- . . . Cigarette's gone, out. 
A . . . There’s one coming! ” 

1 “Up! ” came the word of command. 

In a twinkling we were all on our feet. The whole line 
jumped up as if it were a ball bounding.' No one stood com¬ 
pletely upright, all were crouching with bent backs. 

“ Run! ! ! ” rang out the command. 

All started running, holding their rifles well out in front 
of them. I too ran, bent double, moving unevenly, stumb- 
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lingly. The enemy’s machine-guns were crackling fire, 
interspersed with hurried volleys of riffc shots. 

“ Down! ” came a fresh command. 

All flung themselves to the ground, and remained a few 
minutes without stirring. Then slowly they moved an inch 
or two, gently raised their heads, looked around. Those who 
were a little ahead of the others crawled back to get in line, 
those who had fallen behind crawled up quietly with heads 
bent low. None wished to be alone, either before or behind 
the others- 

Klimov, who was a fast runner, had dropped a few paces 
ahead of us, and had I not quickly shifted my position to 
make way for him, 1 would have had the huge sole of his 
heavy boot in my face. 

We lay in silence, and waited for the next command. We 
made no more attempts to smoke, did not even drop a casual 
word. Klimov was now next to Sisov. Evidently .Klimov 
suddenly recalled that a few minutes ago it had been pleasant 
to talk a little. I could hear him trying to engage Sizov in 
conversation. 

“ Sizov! ” 

“ What d’you want? ” 

* “ Look, there’s a small beetle,” he said, poking in the grass 
With his finger. 

Sizov made no answer; he was frowning sullenly. 

“ Sizov! ” began Klimov again. 

“ Well, what is it? ” snapped Sizov resentfully. 

Klimov found nothing to say; he only sighed, and then, 
having apparently collected his thoughts, uttered in a very 
low tone : 

“ Lyubanka has married into the village of Pronino.” 

He was thinking of a girl in his own village, a girl he had 
probably courted. But to this too Sizov made no response. 
Klimov realized the hopelessness of his efforts, and fell intp 
silence. He obviously had no wish to speak with me. He 
pressed still closer to the earth and began passing his finger 
to and fro among the thin shoots of early grass. Once he 
caught a beetle, crushed it, and watched it writhe on his 
thick, dirty finger. Then he scooped up a little earth, 
crumbled it to powder, and let it pour through his fingers. 

“Run!” 
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We all jump up promptly, and run forward with twisted 
faces, mad eyes and hot, distended nostrils. Then we wait. 
Then again we< run, and wait for the longed-for word of 
command: 

“ Down! ” 

We fall prone, like stiff, numb bodies, dropping dead; then 
tighten our muscles, gather ourselves together, like turtles; 
then slowly, little by little, we begin to move our bodies, to 
look around us with faltering, wary glances- 

With us was Marussya Ryabinina, a girl of nineteen; she 
too carried a rifle, and proudly marched with us, doing her 
best not to lag behind. Poor Marussya had no premonition 
of what would happen to her a few days’ later, near Zaglya- 
dino, when she forded the river with the attacking Red 
troops. She was among the first to rush against the enemy, 
and a bullet hit her right in the forehead, and her warm body 
was "swept downstream on the cold, blood-stained waters 
of the Kinel. . . . Now she was laughing and shoutmg some 
friendly message to inc, what it was I could not make out. 

1 had not seen my fellow-townsmen from Ivanovo for over 
two months, and did not even know that Lopar and Terenty 
Bochkin were here. They had left the Uralsk troops and 
rejoined the ^Ivanovo-Voznesensk ' Regiment. That day I 
did not see Terenty, but 1 caught sight of Lopar standing and 
waving his cap to me across a stretch of marshland that 
separated us, his red mane tossing in the sun. 

All round I could see faces well known and dear to me. 
But I could not attempt to reach them, for now we were 
only a hundred yards from the outskirts of Pilyugino. At 
any moment we might be greeted with a volley of shots. That 
is a favourite trick at the front—to lie hidden, never stirring, 
waiting while the enemy comes nearer and nearer, and then 
suddenly, when hd is close, to greet him with volleys of rifle 
&e and machine-guns, cruelly, continuously mowing down 
human bodies in ranks and heaps; the ranks waver, draw 
back, theniturn and flee, while volleys of shots pursue them, 
and hitherto concealed cavalry suddenly sweeps down on the 
fugitives, cuts into their midst, routing and finishing off the 
poor wretches, insane with terror, incapable of thought. 

We were ready for that. Suddenly, from the left, came the 
sound of two volleys, immediately followed by the rattle of 

L 
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machine-guns. A messenger galloped off to see what it 
meant, and returned in two minutes explaining that it was 
our own right flank challenging the enemy. The challenge 
remained unanswered. One might have supposed that the 
village had been deserted, but bitter experience had taught 
us to be prudent, and our lines moved quietly, cautiously, 
gropingly right up to the barns on its outskirts. A few 
machine-gunners, with others to help them, seized a machine- 
gun, ran up to the nearest barn and got in position, ready to 
lire at a moment's warning. From the right flank came a 
muffled hurrah ’’—that meant our troops were attacking- 
They had already captured, .almost without resistance, the 
enemy’s forces left in the village to defend it. From behind 
the hill on the left came the boom of three gun shots, one 
after the other. The din of battle grew fainter, gradually 
receding into the distance: all one could hear was now and 
then a far-off explosion, sounding like the faint repercussion 
of an echo. Wc guessed that the Whites were no longer firing 
at Pilyugino, but in another direction. They were trying to 
repulse the units that were moving round from the extreme 
left flank to encircle them. The Whites, concentrating their 
artillery fire on these units, were quickly retreating, leaving 
only a few “ skeleton ” detachments to oppose us. We 
realized all this clearly later on, but at the time many things 
puzzled us: wc were uncertain of the issue of the battle. 
When our machine-gunners had posted themselves near the 
barn/the battalion commander and 1 approached them and 
inquired whether they had noticed anybody lurking behind 
the houses. They hadn’t, all was quiet, nobody was to be 
seen, no Whites, no peasants, the village seemed empty and 
dead. We explored everything around, searched behind hay-' 
stacks, barns and sheds, slowly made our way forward. Not 
a sound, a rustle, a word or a shot. Absolute stillness, far 
more terrifying than a bombardment. At the front such a 
silence is eerie, nerve-racking. 

At a small distance behind us the Jvanqvo-Voznesensk 
men were advancing, the red stars on their caps glinting here 
and there among the barns and haystacks. This hurried, 
uneven, hesitating movement was going on in a death-like 
quiet, in momentary expectations of a sudden burst of fire. 

In the distance I caught sight of a woman’s figure. A 
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peasant woman. Maybe she could tell me something. 

I ran up to her as fast as my legs could carry me. 

3. The Occupation of PUyugino 

The peasant woman was standing by the door of a cellar 
and staring at me with fright and confusion in her eyes- That 
start reflected the horror of her recent suffering; it denoted 
bewilderment, torturing doubt, the expectation of some new 
unavoidable misfortune: she seemed to be expecting a bldw, 
to wish to avert it, and to realize that she could not do so. 
“ When is the end coming? ”Jier weary eyes seemed to say. 
It was probably not for the first time that she was staring 
thus, faint with anxiety, and asking: 44 When is the end 
coming? ” I caught a glimpse of another woman's face, as 
tortured, grey and wan as hers, pressing from under the half- 
open door of the cellar. This woman’s eyes had swollen 
purple patches beneath them, her lips were parched, wisps 
of dishevelled hair were protruding from under a rag which 
covered her head. She too had a sorrowful look, imploring 
and questioning. 

4k Are the Whites here, or have they gone? ” I asked the 
woman. 

64 They have gone, friend, they've run away,” answered' 
the one who was peering out of the cellar. 44 May we come 
out of here now ? Will there be any more shooting? ” 

44 No, no more. Come on out.” 

Women began to emerge from the cellar, one after the 
other. Small children also appeared; they had been swathed 
in blankets, matting and sackcloth. Their mothers thought: 
that rags could protect them from the shells. An old man 
with grey, moist eyes and a white beard was hauled up by 
his long, shrivelled arms. From his belt dangled a long 
piece of rope that had evidently served to let him down into 
the cellar. 

When the whole lot of them had crawled out, they sneaked 
away to their cottages, keeping close to the fence and throw¬ 
ing timid glances around. They moved like shadows and in 
complete silence, still full of fear, strained with anxiety, stiff 
and numbed after the damp cold of the cellar. 

At the corner of the lane I found a small crowd of peasants 
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who, like the women , could not make out whether the battle 
was finished or not, and whether they should remain in the 
open or again hide in huts, sheds and barns. 

“ Good day, comrades! ” 1 shouted to them. 

“Good day, comrade,” they answered in one voice. 
“ You’ve come at last, thank God! ” 

I could not tell how far these friendly words were sincere. 
Perhaps they had greeted the Whites in the same way, from 
timidity, from sheer funk- But when I looked closer into 
their faces, I read genuine joy on them—joy that could not 
have been simulated, especially by such simple country folk. 
And I too began to feel glad and happy. 

We made our way to the centre of the village. There we 
found another crowd of men who did not look like peasants. 

“ Who are you, lads? Prisoners? ” 

“ Yes, we are prisoners.” 

“Were you conscripted?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ From what place? ” 

“ The Akmolinsky region.” 

“ How many of you are there? ” 

“ About thirty. Others are hiding in the barns. Look, 
they are coming out of the kitchen gardens.” 

“ That means you have remained here deliberately? ” 

“ That’s right.” 

“Where are your rifles? ” 

“We’ve piled them over there, up against the fence.” 

1 rode over to the fence, and sure enough, a pile of rifles 
was there. I posted sentries to guard the prisoners and rifles 
until they could be turned over to divisional headquarters. 

The prisoners presented a pitiable appearance; they were 
shamefully rigged up, some in shabby sheepskin coats, others 
in peasant armyaks or ragged civilian garb. Their footgear 
too was of the wretchedest—dilapidated felt or birch-bark 
shoes. They did not look in the least like soldiers, more like 
down-and-out tramps. 1 asked myself in bewilderment why 
they were so badly fitted out when Kolchak’s army was well 
supplied with foreign equipment. 

“ Well, lads,” I said, “ Kolchak has not dressed you up 
very smartly. Are all his men like this? ” 

“No. Only us” 
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“ Why so? ” 

“We didn’t want to join him. Many of us ran away; 
some went home, others joined the Red Army.” 

“ So you didn’t want to join Kolchak? ” 

“No, we’ve no use for him. He dressed his own people 
pn gold lace, and just look at us.” They pointed to their 
rags. 44 And he always put us in the vanguard, exposed us 
to the heaviest fire. 4 1 can easily do without scum like you ’ 
—that’s what he said” 

“ Why couldn’t you have run away sooner? ” 

“ He put his own men behind us to watch us. They didn’t 
fight, only kept an eye on us to see we didn’t desert.” 

“ Well, and how did you manage to get away just now? ” 

“ We got into the kitchen gardens. Lay down between 
the beds, just lay there and waited. And then we came out 
when the Whites had gone.” 

“WhaD are you going to do now? Will you join the Red 
Army? ” 

“ Yes, we will, that’s what we stayed behind for—to join 
the Red Army. That’s what we want to do.” 

With the other mounted men, I trotted through the village 
towards a hill in the direction that had been taken by the 
fleeing enemy. Our infantry were already scrambling along 
the hillside, crossing a small bridge, and making their way 
along a steep, sandy slope. 

“ Were there many Whites here? ” 1 asked on my way. 

“ A thousand of them,” the peasants answered. 

But 44 a thousand ” may mean anything; sometimes it turns 
out to be five or six thousand, and sometimes a bare two 
hundred- Only after comparing the peasants’ information 
with that obtained from prisoners can one establish a more 
or less accurate figure. Here, judging by the baggage, the 
White forces had been considerable. They had not held 
Pilyugino long or defended it with their usual stubbornness, 
probably because they had noticed our move to attack them 
from the rear and sensed the danger they were in. 

“ When did the Whites evacuate? ” 

“Only a short time ago,” the peasants answered, “just 
before you came. They can’t be far off; they retreated 
behind the hill yonder.” 

However, our exhausted troops could not pursue them. 
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Perhaps the cavalry might have had a try at it, but wc had 
too few cavalry They were not our strong point. 

The troops that had already advanced through the village 
and were climbing up the hill had not lost the hope of cap¬ 
turing the enemy’s baggage train. But the main part of the 
baggage train had already got away, and it was only thei 
cafrs left in the village that fell into our hands. 

Pilyugino is situated at the foot of a steep and rocky hill. 
Having crossed the bridge, you have a hard climb before 
you. When our troops at length reached the top of the hill, 
a tragic incident occurred. Lines of moving men appeared 
unexpectedly in the distance, and we opened fire on them. 
They retorted briskly. Two men were killed and five others 
wounded before we discovered that we were firing on our 
own side. The incident would have been still more serious 
but for the commander of the other regiment, who rushed 
forward at the risk of his life, waving his handkerchief and 
cap in the air. On reaching us he explained the situation. 
We encountered about sixty cavalrymen who had dismounted 
from their sweating and foam-bespattered horses* Web 
ordered them to remount at once and split into two detach¬ 
ments, one of which was sent to the left to look for our units, 
which had to perform a flanking operation, the other to the 
right in the direction of the retreating enemy’s baggage train. 
But wc did not succeed in establishing proper contact with 
those of our troops who had been sent to execute a flank: 
attack. It turned out later than there had been some kind 
of treachery at work there, and we had to arrest a few 
men and hand them over to the tribunal. But at the time 
we knew nothing of this, and thought these troops were 
harassing the enemy’s rear. These regiments never appeared, 
however, and the enemy retreated unmolested with his bag¬ 
gage train. The scouts that had been sent off to the right 1 
had not ridden six hundred paces before they were fired at 
by the rearguard of the retreating enemy, forced to descend 
into a ravine, and to proceed further under cover of the 
bushes. 

When the first machine-gunner reached the top of the hill, 

I took him ahead with me to a place from which we could 1 
see the straggling ranks of the retreating enemy. They were 
hurried 1v retreating across a level srlade towards the forest. 
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evidently expecting pursuit by our cavalry , for they did not 
know that we had hardly any cavalry at all. We could, of 
course, do nothing by ourselves, but we nevertheless had 
vague hope that we might suddenly hear shots in the enemy’s 
rear; then we could have added to the panic with this solitary 
machine-gun of ours, helped finally to demoralize the enemy 
and seize his baggage train. But our expectation was vain. 
We followed in the wake of the enemy a verst or so, the 
machine-gunner, myself and the mounted scouts, with whom 
we had caught up, firing all the time at the retreating Whites. 
They fired back, steadily retreating to the forest, into which 
they soon disappeared. 

The Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment had now come up, and 
was lying in ambush on the hill. As we approached, we 
saw several men seize their rifles, aim at us and prepare to 
fire. 1 shouted at the top of my voice that we were Reds, 
and waved my handkerchief. This averted a repetition of 
that other fatal mistake. Some men rose and climbed up 
the hillside to meet us; when^they recognized me they shook 
their heads ruefully and cursed themselves for fools. We 
descended the hill and entered the village. 

Here 1 saw Chapayev- He was making the round of the 
troops. He had personally taken part in the attack and had 
entered the village from the other side. I turned my horse 
and rode back with Chapayev up the hill. 

The village had come to life again. All the cottages wcjc 
thronged with Red Army men. The peasant women 
crowded around the wells, drawing water to fill the samovars, 
eager to serve the newly arrived comrades. They no longer 
looked scared and intimidated, and the young people were 
even gay and excited. The village girls were soon quite 
at home with the Red Army men. 

The scene presented a strange contrast. 

* Some of our men were still lying ambushed on the hill. 

Somewhere in the forest, not so far off, the enemy’s troops 
were retreating. The air was still thick with the smoke 
of the recent battle. But already from the open windows 
of cottages came floating the alluring notes of accordions, 
and their call was readily obeyed alike by Red Army men 
and peasant girls. Everyone would soon be dancing—that 
was easy to see. 
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The Red regiments were gladly welcomed here because 
not only did they abstain from plunder and violence, but they 
did not even cause trifling offences or quarrels. They came 
as comrades to comrades, full of respect and consideration 
for these villagers, to whom they felt themselves akin. 

Only a small number of men could be billeted in the 
cottages. The rest camped on the market place around the 
baggage train. 

The largest cottage was reserved for brigade headquarters- 
Wires were laid, a telephone installed and kept busy. A 
steaming samovar appeared on the table at which sat the 
commanders and political workers. They were excitedly 
telling one another what they had done, seen and experienced 
during the battle. All were incoherent, noisy, eager to 
monopolize the attention of the rest; everyone wished to 
speak and none had the patience to listen. All traces of 
exhaustion had disappeared from their faces. 

Suddenly there came a clap of thunder, then another and 
another. Wc looked at each other, jumped up from the 
table and dashed to the door. Perhaps someone had 
dropped a bomb by accident ? But three explosions ? 
Was.it artillery fire ? And if so, where from ? 

Then came a rifle shot, followed by many others. Desul¬ 
tory, random shooting. The Red Army men who had been 
sitting in groups around the loaded carts sprang to their feet 
and hurried off in all directions. The market place was left 
vacant. We glanced skywards and saw an enemy aeroplane, 
floating smoothly and quietly away like a silver swan into 
the blue distance. The bombs had exploded in a large 
garden nearby where there were no Red Army men. 

Soon order was re-established, and things assumed thek 
former aspect. Twilight was falling, followed by the quiet 
starry night of spring. The village was silent: There was 
nothing left to remind one of the recent fighting, no sign that 
a little while before greedy death had been stalking abroad ' 
in this place, ruthlessly snatching its victims. To-morrow, 
almost before the sun was up, we would march into battle 
again. Once more, like moths in the flame, we would flutter 
between life and death. 

“ What’s going to happen to-day ? ” The same question 
tortured me every morning. “ Who will survive and who 
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perish ? With whom shall we march out to-morrow at 
dawn and who will vanish from my sight forever ? And 
before us there is endless fighting, murderous battles every 
day ! It’s spring now- This is only the beginning. Kol¬ 
chak’s first ranks alone are shaken, and we must crush his 
entire huge army. We shall pay a heavy price for it ! How 
many victims will there be by the autumn, how many com¬ 
rades who are now beside me will fall never to rise again ! ” 
After this battle, recounted in such detail by Fedor, the 
road to Buguruslan lay open. Like most towns—not only 
during this period of fighting, but during the whole of the 
Civil War—Buguruslan was taken by means of flanking 
movements, not by direct assault. Battles w r ere rarely 
fought in the streets of towns. The last, decisive fight was 
generally waged in the immediate neighbourhood of a town, 
and if the defenders were beaten, they retired after it, sur¬ 
rendering the place to the victors without further blood¬ 
shed. Such was the case with Buguruslan. 
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Chapayev's division moved forward swiftly, so swiftly in 
fact that the other units, lagging behind for one reason 
or another, upset the plan of a combined offensive. Ad¬ 
vancing far ahegd of the others, Chapayev’s division, like 
a battering ram, drove back rather than destroyed the 
enemy’s troops, and took but few prisoners. Chapayev’s 
.men. hardened in fighting, showed amazing endurance; 
their wants were few and they were ready at any time 
and under all circumstances to engage in battle. There were 
cases when after a long march they could hardly keep 
on their feet, and were then suddenly called upon to fight. 
Their weariness disappeared as if by magic ; they with¬ 
stood the enemy's attack, themselves took the offensive, 
drove the enemy from the field and pursued him. Some¬ 
times, however, the uninterrupted fighting and long marches 
would leave them utterly exhausted. Then at the first halt, 
they would fling themselves down on the ground and sleep 
like dead bodies—commanders, rank-and-file men and 
sentries—often without taking proper precautions or posting 
guards. 

Over hills and mountains, along narrow paths, fording 
rivers—for the enemy had blown up the bridges in his retreat 
—in rain and mud, in the dewy dawn or evening mist, 
fasting two days for every day they were full-fed, poorly 
clad and ill-shod, with blistered feet, suffering from sick¬ 
ness. often wounded, they still remained in the ranks and 
inarched victoriously from one village to the next, irrepres¬ 
sible, unconquerably, proud and firm in defence, brave, 
bold and terrible in attack, relentless in pursuit. They 
fought like heroes, died like Red knights; when taken 
prisoner, they perished like martyrs under torture. With 
such men it .was^impossible not to win. The one thing 
needed was to know how to govern them. Chapayev pos¬ 
sessed that gift in the highest degree ; he was the born leader 
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of these masses, as they then were, a leader exactly suited 
to the time, to the circumstances in which he was placed. 
These masses were heroic but raw ; the time was one of 
supreme agony, and in the smoke of battle much had to be 
overlooked, forgiven, justified by extraordinary circum¬ 
stances- The exaltation of the masses defies description, the 
spirit that animated them will never recur because it was the 
Outcome of a long series of events—all sorts of events, great 
and small, preceding and accompanying the Civil War. As 
one cannot put the clock back, so one cannot bring back 
these complex causes and the temper born of them. There 
will be other times in future history—splendid and momentous 
times—but they will be different. 

A Chapayev could only arise in those times. In other 
days there was not and could not be a Chapayev. Chapayev 
was born of the masses as they were at that time and no 
other. That explains why Chapayev could command 
“ his ” division so brilliantly. He had spoken a truer word 
than he himself knew when he called the glorious 25th 
Divison his, Chapayev’s, division. 

He reflected as in a mirror all the most salient features of 
Mse semi-guerilla fighters of those days—their unlimited; 
bravery, resolution, hardihood, unavoidable cruelty and stem 
temper. His men looked upon him as the personification of 
heroism, although as you sec, there had not been until now 
anything inordinately heroic in his actions. Feats like his 
were performed by countless others, but what those others 
did remained unnoticed by anybody, wheras Chapayev’s 
actions were known by all-in detail, with amplifications, 
legendary details, fairy-tale imaginings. In 1918 Chapayev 
was a first-rate fighter; in 1919 he was not only famous as a 
fighter, he had become an organizer as well. But he was an . 
organizer of a special sort. He could not stand “head¬ 
quarters,” comprising under that label all the institutions that 
not actually fight, be they commissariat department's, 
liaison or anything of the kind. In his opinion the only way 
to win wars was with rifle in hand. Another reason why 
he hated staffs was because he^ knew little about them, and 
never learned how to organize them properly. When he 
appeared at headquarters he would blow the staff workers 
up instead of giving help, instructions and guidance. 
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He was an organizer only in the sense that by means of 
his popularity and prestige he had moulded “ his ” division 
into a monolithic whole, inspired it with his own bravery 
and impetuosity, inspired it with an ardent love of victory 
and implanted among his fighters such heroic traditions as 
that of never retreating. The Stenka Razin, Pugachev and 
Domashkino Regiments held these traditions sacred. They 
endured incredible hardships, never shrunk back from the* 
fiercest battles, accepted any odds turning defeat into victory, 
and never under any circumstances retreated. In their eyes 
a retreat would have brought eternal shame on the glorious 
name of their regiment 

How magnificent all this was, but how wrong, harmful 
and dangerous! 

Chapayev only felt really alive in the atmosphere of battle. 
Whenever there was a lull, he suffered from boredom, be¬ 
came irritable, was haunted by depressing thoughts. He 
would rush from one end of the front to the other; that alone 
seemed to soothe him. Sometimes, although there was no 
urgent need of his presence, he would imagine some pretext 
and cover at breakneck speed fifty, seventy, or even a 
hundred versts. While ha was visiting one brigade the news 
of his arrival would spread to the neighbouring one, and the 
telephone would be ringing continually—■“ Come at once 
on urgent business.” Chapayev would start off immediately. 
In rrtost cases there would be no “urgent” business of any 
sort. Friendly commanders were simply eager to have a 
chat with their chief. These friends and admirers of Cha¬ 
payev were mostly responsible for spreading reports of his 
feats of valour, and thus creating his fame. Without their 
support he would never have become so famous. Heroic 
and glorious actions do not suffice to bring fame to their 
performer; he needs heralds, people blindly devoted to him* 
believers in his strength and might, who are dazed and 
inspired by his personality and happy to sing his praises. 

People are always apt to exaggerate the role of their hero, 
and to grudge recognition of the sometimes really excep¬ 
tional merits of the “ ordinary ” man. 

The followers of Chapayev were happy to have him for a 
leader and to bask in the reflected rays of his glory. In 
the Stenka Razin Regiment were two men who had lost 
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their legs in battle; one of them moved about on the stumps 
that remained of his legs, the other had short crutches and 
managed somehow to walk with their aid—but neither of 
them would abandon his regiment, and each felt elated when 
Chapayev said a few words to him during the course of a 
flying visit. These maimed warriors were no useless encum¬ 
brance to the regiment; in action both of them operated 
jpachine-guns. 

Our heroic days will pass, and people will call this mere 
romancing, refuse to believe that two absolutely legless Red 
Army men fought as machine-gunners. We had another 
comrade who was stone-blind from birth. He once dictated 
a letter to his friends for publication in the divisional news¬ 
paper. We have kept it and publish it here in abridged 
form: 


LETTER OF THE BLIND RED ARMY MAN 

Comrade editor, 

I ask you to publish in your paper the story of my adventure 
^, —my flight from the Urals Cossacks to join my comrades the 
Bolsheviks. 

. 1 must briefly explain that we were living between the Cos¬ 
sack region and the Red Army at a station on the Uralsk 
railway. My two elder brothers were employed on the train 
during the war between the Cossacks and the Red Army. 
During the first assault on Uralsk by Comrade Ermoshchenko, 
April 20 (May 3, new style), the Cossack government published 
an edict to conscript both the peasants and those living in the 
towns of the Uralsk region. My brothers refused to march 
against the Red Army ; they were subject to the Cossack act 
of mobilization, and as they resolutely declared that they 
would not take up arms against their brothers the Bolsheviks, 
r-fhey were shot by the Cossacks on June 23 at midnight. 

I remained alone and destitute. My parents had died five 
years ago, and I had no relations anywhere. Moreover, I was 
quite blind. 

After my brothers’ execution I went to the Cossack govern¬ 
ment to ask for shelter ; they told me that as my brothers had 
refused to fight against the Red Army I had better go to my 
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comrades the Bolsheviks and ask them to shelter me. I told 
them in answer: “ Maybe you have not yet drunk your fill of 
innocent blood, you bloodthirsty beasts! ” And for that I was 
put in prison and 1 expected they would shoot me. 

I remained in prison for fifteen days, and after that was 
released. J stayed a few days in the outskirts of the town with¬ 
out food or drink, and decided to go and seek the protection 
of my brothers the Bolsheviks. And although I was quit*- 
blind, I made up my mind to reach my comrades, or to die 
somewhere in the steppe if T got lost—anything was better than 
to-remain in the hands of the Cossacks. A comrade secretly 
led me out of Uralsk and pul me on the road saying: “ Mind 
you always have the sun on the back of your head, then you’ll 
get fo Russia.” I took leave of my comrade and started on 
my way. After walking several versts I lost the right direction 
and walked on 1 knew not whither. At that time I recalled 
my brother’s death, my own misfortune, sorrow, calamities,, 
hard trials. . . . 

. I walked on for six days across the steppe, cold and hungry, 
and on the sixth day of my journey i began to lose all strength. 
My lips were bleeding because 1 had no bread and no water, 
nothing to satisfy my terrible hunger and thirst. I shed bitter 
tears as 1 walked on, for 1 had lost all hope of saving my 
life. Then I cried out alout: “ My dead brothers, you are at 
peace, lying in the earth, and you have left me in distress. 
Take me to you, put an end to my misery. I am dying of 
hunger in the steppe, I am crying bitterly, and there is nobody 
to help me, nobody anywhere.” Suddenly, from not far in 
front of me, l heard the harking of a dog and the sound of 
children's voices. 1 advanced to where the sound was coming 
from, and asked the children whose farm it was, a Cossack* or 
a peasant farm. They told me the farm belonged to peasants. 
It was named Krassny Taly and was situated seven versts from 
the Cossack border. A peasant took me into his house, gave 
me food and drink, and on the following morning took nit? 
to the village of Malakhovka from where I made my way with 
difficulty to the Petrovsky region. 

Then he goes on to tell how heartily he was received in 
Soviet Russia, how people befriended him, catered to all 
his needs. 
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The chairman of the Soviet, Ivan Ivanovich Devitzin, greeted 
me with great joy and delight. Living among my comrades 
the Bolsheviks, I forget my sufferings and feel myself safe. I 
have been put in a house, in a large-sized room, I have been 
given a soft bed, my ragged and dirty clothes have been 
removed, and the Supply Department has provided me with a 
new, clean suit of clothes and a pair of shoes. I am living like 
a real “ bourgeois,’' and I express my great and deep gratitude 
to. ... 


There follows a list of the names of the people he is grate¬ 
ful to, then he ends his letter as follows: 

Long live the All-Russian Soviet Republic and Comrade 
Lenin, long live the invincible Chapayev, long live the district 
Soviet and the Supply Department. 

A veritable poem. The blind Red Army man had sutfcred 
martyrdom for the Soviet power, and was a most enthusiastic 
and fanatical admirer of Chapayev- He was one of the 
^.ypic bards of the Chapayev saga, telling of deeds both true 
and invented, believing all the more firmly in the fictitious 
parts of his story because they were his own invention, 
created and adorned by himself. Who indeed is strong- 
minded enough not to have some faith in his own inventions? 

Chapayev’s fame had spread far beyond the bounds of the 
Red Army. We have kept another letter written by a Soviet 
official from Novo'-Uzensk. If you read it, you will sec that 
it shows an unbounded faith in Chapayev’s omnipotence. In 
those regions through which he passed with his division, he 
was considered not only as a military leader, but also a ruler 
in his own right. This letter was typed on wax paper, care¬ 
fully packed in a parcel, and sent to Chapayev by a special 
3»e-ssenger. The author of it, a Soviet official named Timothy 
Panteleymonovich Spichkin, complains to Chapayev of the 
unfair treatment meted out to him in Novo-Uzensk, asks 
Chapayev to protect him and expects a speedy and just 
.decision on his case. 

To Divisional Commander Vassily Ivanovich Comrade 
Chapayev. 
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Urgent 

From Timothy Panteleymonovich Spichkin, Chairman of the 

Novo-Uzensk Council of Peoples Judges. 


A HOWLING COMPLAINT 

I beg you, Comrade Chapayev, to direct your special heroic 
attention to this complaint of mine. I have been known in 
the Uralsk from for over a year as an honest Soviet official, 
but evil people, robbers and criminals, try to cast aspersions on 
me,and to make me out to be a madman, so that my complaints 
against thieves may not be taken into consideration. My case 
is as follows: sixteen thieves have committed thefts (here he 
gives a list of the sixteen people’s names and of the objects 
stolen by them). When I, Spichkin, denounced them in Sam¬ 
ara, fourteen people out of the sixteen were not arrested ; it 
was declared that Spichkin was mad, and doctors were asked 
to examine him. These doctors found that 1 was in my right 
mind. Then the fourteen Novo-Uzensk robbers and plun¬ 
derers said: “ We do not believe these doctors,” and sent me 
to Samara, to the executive committee, in order to have me 
examined by psychiatrists. But, taking into consideration that 
now all justice and fairness is to be found at the front among 
heroes and Red Army men, such as you, Comrade Chapayev, 
I, Spichkin, urgently request you to issue the following order: 
to arrest in Novo-Uzensk the above-mentioned fourteen 
thieves and have them sent to Samara and committed for trial 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal. The population will be deeply 
grateful to you, since in the public opinion your name is 
glorious and people regard you as a staunch and disinterested 
defender of the republic and of their freedom. 

I fully rely on you, Comrade Chapayev. Protect me from 
the sixteen Novo-Uzensk thieves and plunderers. 

Timothy Spichkin. 

In a “ postscript ” Spichkin gives Chapayev information 
on how to find all the necesary “ proofs ” for this case and 
concludes with the following words: 
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I request you to arrest all the remaining thieves without 
delay, and can assure you that your glorious name shall 
become still more glorious after your defence of the popula¬ 
tion from marauders and dirty spider-microbes. 

Spichkin’s application for admission into the Red Army 
—probably for protection from the fourteen “ spider- 
microbes ’’—is no less remarkable than his letter of com¬ 
plaint. 

Comrade Chapayev, you are an acknowledged popular hero 
and your glorious name is praised everywhere, even by 
children. 1, Spichkin, am also an acknowledged hero—not in 
the art of war, but for my civic virtues. I, too, am animated 
with noble impulses toward glory and valour. Believe this, I 
beg you ! You can convince yourself of it in practice ! I, 
Spichkin, am the personification of fiery energy and toil, I 
would deem it a happiness to meet you, and it would be a 
happiness for you to meet me, Spichkin. Being by nature a 
man of crystal-like honesty, and a lover of the people for 
whom I have sacrificed my life (of this I will tell you later on 
when I see you personally), 1 wish immediately to become your 
right-hand man and to devote my flaming energy to your 
cause, which is to repulse the hateful bandit—Kolchak. I 
beg you immediately to accept me as a volunteer into the 
ranks of the Red Army in the Stenka Razin Regiment. 

Timothy Spichkin 

Chairman of the Novo-Uzensk Council of 
People's Judges 

Both Spichkin’s “howling complaint” and his application 
are full of contradictions and inaccuracies and really do 
sound like the ravings of a madman, but all the same, in an 
exaggerated form, he reflected the general attitude towards 
Chapayev. And it was characteristic of Chapayev that he 
never declined to interfere in such cases as the above; on 
the contrary, he liked to investigate matters personally, to 
get to the very root of things, and to expose scoundrels and 
swindlers. Spichkin’s letters reached him when the offen¬ 
sive on Kolchak was in full swing and he therefore could 
not take up his “ case,” but it worried him greatly for a 

M 
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tong time; he kept referring to it and regretting that he could 
not investigate the matter on the spot. He had to content 
himself with writing a stem letter in which he thundered 
threats at the “ criminals.” 

It is regrettable to have to admit that, without any investi¬ 
gation of the matter, Chapayev considered these fourteen 
“ spider-microbes ” as confirmed scoundrels. He was 
always ready to believe anything, and equally feady (to 
change his opinion about anything, with the exception os 
military matters. In this sphere it was just the other way 
about; here Jie never believed anyone and decided things 
“ according to his own lights.” 

If we were to analyse Chapayev, and to ask ourselves 
whether it was owing to “ superhuman qualities ” that he 
attained his immortal fame and became a “hero,” we should' 
see that he was on the contrary extremely human, even lack¬ 
ing in many valuable qualities, but that such qualities as he 
did possess were strikingly fresh, vivid, and sharply defined. 
And he knew how to make the most of his gifts. Born of 
the semi-guerilla peasant fighters, he exercised unlimited 
fascination over these masses, infused them with the ideas 
which they themselves wanted and asked for, and deliber¬ 
ately focussed their attention on himself. 

Chapayev’s fame was not created so much by his heroic 
deeds as by the men who surrounded him. This in no way 
diminishes the colossal part he played in the Civil War. We 
must only remember that the name of every hero is always 
associated with more legendary adventures than strictly 
historical facts- But why was it that legends accumulated 
round him? Why was it that his name, above all others, 
achieved such popularity? 

The reason is that he, more than anybody else, was the 
epitome of those he led—of the raw heroic mass of guerilla 
fighters. His feats appealed to them. He possessed pre¬ 
cisely those qualities particularly beloved and revered by 
them—personal bravery, gallantry, daring and resolution. 
Often he manifested these qualities in a lesser degree than 
others, but he knew how to set them off to full advantage, 
and he was so cleverly helped in Shis by his friends that his 
deeds always savoured of the titanic and the miraculous. Not 
a few men were braver, better qualified to lead troops,, 
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politically maturer, but their names are forgotten, whereas 
Chapayev's name survives, and shall long survive in the 
memory of the country folk, because he sprang from among 
them, and perfectly combined in his own personality the 
traits that were to be met with here and there among his 
companions-in-arms. 

There is no need to describe all the operations in the order 
of their occurrence, to dwell on the various orders that were 
issued and expound their merits and defects, to enumerate 
all our successes and defeats. We shall leave that to the 
expert writers of war history. In these sketches of ours 
we do not claim to give a full description of all that hap¬ 
pened, or give all events in exact chronological order with 
exact dates, geographical details and names. We are merely 
attempting to give a life-sketch of a particular era and to 
convey its atmosphere and main characteristics. 

Now, for instance, in recounting what took place during 
the march to Belebey, we shall not explain the development 
of military operations in the strict sense of the word, but 
just give one or two vivid episodes of war life. 

After the fall of Buguruslan, Kutyakov's brigade was 
marching from the village of Dmitrovskoye to Tatarsky 
Kondyz. There were some fierce encounters with the enemy 
cn route. After having surrendered Buguruslan, the enemy 
still refused to understand that, in losing this town, they 
had at the same time surrendered the initiative to the Reds, 
that their triumphal advance was a thing of the past, that 
now they were on the run and the best they could do was 
to defend their retreat. The Whites exerted all their strength 
and put up a furious resistance to the onrush of the Reds, but 
it was too late—the unshakable faith in victory had fled from 
the White armies and gone over to the Reds, putting fresh 
heart into them, infusing them with new strength and endur¬ 
ance. 

Such a moment in a war when one side loses the initiative 
and surrenders it to the other is always a vivid and gripping 
thing which only <he blind can fail to notice. One side 
suddenly seems to fade away, becomes apathetic and limp, 
while the other seems to have imbibed some life-giving elixir 
—it bristles with energy, sparkles with new strength, becomes 
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terrifying and beautiful in its newly acquired majesty. Then 
comes a moment when something seems to break in the ranks 
of the losing side; its strength is sapped, it becomes weak 
and feeble and it only remains for it to die. The long inner 
process of slow decay suddenly manifests itself on its sur¬ 
face and the consummation of this is death. The hitherto 
mighty and invincible army of the White admiral was 
doomed; it had already become a living corpse during the^ 
days that followed Buguruslan. * 

The Red Army meanwhile, sinewy and well-knit, revived 
with fresh streams of men coming from plants and factories, 
trade unions and Party nuclei, suggested the image of an 
awakening. Titan, capable of seizing, conquering and 
exterminating the evil powers that are set in his way. 

This spirit of undaunted gallantry prevailed throughout 
Chapayev’s division, and it was this that helped Kutyakov’s 
brigade to crush the enemy. 

Frunze visited the headquarters of the. brigade, quickly 
acquainted himself with all the circumstances of the fight¬ 
ing, put questions concerning all the details of Kutyakov’s 
recent successes and without further ado drafted an official 
letter of thanks to Kutyakov. This raised still higher the 
victorious mood of the troops, and Kutyakov himself, heart¬ 
ened by the words of praise, pledged himself to attain new 
successes and gain new victories. 

“If that’s how you feel,” said Chapayev, “ I’m going to 
take you at your word. Do you see those hills? ” And 
•through the window he pointed indefinitely into the distance 
beyond, without naming either villages, rivers or other land¬ 
marks. “Take them, and 1 give you my word of honour 
that you shall have my silver sword in return.” 

“Agreed! ” exclaimed Kutyakov gleefully. 

These solemn promises were not three days old when 
Chapayev and Kutyakov very nearly shot each other. 
Fedor Klychkov, being bedridden with a severe cold, had., 
sent his assistant, the commissar Kranyukov, to accompany 
Chapayev wherever be went. The “incident” happened 
during their third trip together. Nobody told Klychkov 
about it definitely, but he heard various vague rumours. 
Chapayev kept silent, or gloomily denied the existence of 
any incident when this subject was broached. But when 
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Klychkov recovered, and went to visit Kutyakov at brigade 
headquarters, Kutyakov told him all about it with great 
eagerness and abundant detail. 

“ It was all a mistake. Comrade Klychkov, nothing but 
a mistake. We both slightly lost control over ourselves. 
There’s nothing worth mentioning in the whole affair, but, 
well, as I have started .... And, moreover. I’m rather 
fond of recalling these silly incidents. You know what he 
is—all fire and smoke! You can’t resent what he says in 
anger- When he blazes up, he can’t listen to reason. I 
ought to have been more careful, and you were not here. 
And that sheep you sent as your substitute only grinned, 
and never tried to stop him. Anyway, Chapayev is not the 
one to obey the first newcomer. Well, I suppose we had 
to have a row, and, as I say, it all came to nothing. I re¬ 
member everything as if it had happened only yesterday. I 
was dead tired, utterly fagged out. I’ll just take a wink, i 
said to myself, then I’ll be all right. Vaska, a runner of 
mine, a regular rascal, found a Tatar hut for me to rest in— 
a tiny, filthy hut, with nothing in it, save a bench along the 
wall. On this bench 1 flung myself down and was sound 
asleep in a second. But before dropping off to sleep I had 
said to Vaska: ‘Mind you have a roast chicken ready for 
me to-morrow morning, you rascal! Ts that clear? ’ ‘ All 

right,’ he said. 1 slept, and had the hell of a dream. I was 
poking a fork into Kolchak instead of the chicken. 1 gave 
him a poke, and he bent down and crouched like a dog, then 
thr ew up his'head, and laughed. I was beside myself with 
anger, and hit him over the head with my fork so violently 
that the sword broke in two—the fork had turned into a 
sword by this time. 1 went on hitting him on the head with 
the stump of my sword when his head all at once became a 
telegraph post and letters began to pop off the buzzer like 
magpies. I remembered then, in my sleep, that Chapayev 
had given me an order which I could not agree to. He had 
told me to beat the enemy, but not pursue them, the pursuit 
would be carried out by another brigade. Go to hell, I 
thought. Must I leave the blood of my men unavenged? 
Who’ll give me back the hundred men I have left on the 
hill? ‘Kurgin,’ I yelled, ‘write an order! ’ Kurgin always 
has a sheet of paper in his hand and a pencil behind his ear. 
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He was before me in a trice- He had already written out 
the heading. 4 Put down the order,’ I said, 4 to pursue the 
enemy fifteen versts from here the mpment we see that we 
have overpowered them. Is that clear? ’ 4 Sure it is,’ he 

answered. Everything is always clear for him and Vaska. 
They understand everything I want to say, and both of them 
are rascals. I knew I should get it hot from Chapayev, but 
what could I do if he gave me such silly orders? I tried to 
get Chapayev on the telephone, 1 wanted to explain every¬ 
thing to him, have a talk with him, but that blockhead Plesh- 
kov—he’s staff commander of the division—didn’t even 
bother to call Chapayev. 4 The orders are issued,’ he said, 
4 and that puts the lid on it.’ Well. I said to myself, you 
think that puts a lid on it, but I’m not such a fool either. 
So I had Kurgin write out my orders, signed them—and then 
the fun began. 1 knew I’d make Chapayev wild—he doesn’t 
like having his orders countermanded. I fell asleep again, 
dreamt a lot of rubbish, and suddenly jumped up from my 
bench. The sun had not yet risen properly, it was early 
dawn. And Chapayev was standing before me. He had 
galloped all the night to get here. 

444 What have you done, you bastard ? ’ he shouted. 

44 4 I’m not a bastard. Comrade Chapayev,’ I said, 4 so 
please be careful.’ 

44 His hand flew to his revolver. 

44 4 I’ll shoot you! ’ he snarled. 

44 His hand was on the holster, but I had already whipped 
out my revolver, and said: 

44 4 I’m quite ready. We’ll both shoot! ’ 

44 4 You’re no longer a brigade commander,’ he bawled- 
4 I’ll have you removed from your post. Write your resig¬ 
nation at once. Mikhailov gets your brigade, and you clear 
out! You’re no commander! I tell you not to move, and 
you send the brigade fifteen versts ahead! What do you 
mean by it? Eh?’ 

44 He shouted and bawled, the son of a bitch, so long as 
his breath lasted. But he never took out his revolver, and 
I had returned mine to the holster. 

“There was nothing to be done. 4 Kurgin,’ I said, 4 write 
my resignation,’ And he wrote it out at my dictation. 

44 4 Send four messengers at once.’ 
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“ They were there is a jiffy. 

“Here are orders for Mikhailov, Take them, and be 
quick! ’ 

“ And off they galloped at full speed. 

“ Chapayev and T were left alone together. Neither of us 
spoke. The storm had blown over, we had said all we had 
to say. I sat on the bench, Chapayev had nowhere to sit, 
so he remained standing by the wall. His eyes were a deep 
blue—evil, gleaming. Never you mind, dearie, I thought, 
you’ll come round. And at that very moment Vaska poked 
his head through the door and said in his squeaky voice: 

“ k The chicken is cooked.’ 

“Of course we’d had a quarrel, but all the same I had to 
invite him to eat. 

“ 4 Comrade Chapayev,’ 1 said, ‘ please come and have 
some chicken in the garden.’ 

“ There was a little garden at the back of the hut 

“ 4 All right,’ he said. 

“ I could hear that his voice was unfriendly, but the anger 
had gone out of it. 1 believe he would have liked to laugh, 
but was ashamed to. We went into the garden and sat down. 
Neither of us spoke for a while. Then: 

“ 4 Kutyakov,’ he said, 'stop the messengers.’ 

4< 4 That can’t be done. Comrade Chapayev,’ 1 said. 4 How 
can 1 stop them now when they’ve galloped all that way? ’ 

“ 4 Send faster ones after them,’ he shouted, his face red¬ 
dening once more. 

“‘There aren’t any faster messengers, those were the best 
ones.' 

Send better ones than the best! Can’t you understand 
what I’m saying? ’ 

“‘Why shouldn’t l understand? I understand all right,’ 
I said. But I didn’t want to give in to him. I wanted to 
have my own back after he had called me a bastard. 

44 4 Why did you call me a bastard? ’ 1 said. 44 I’ve got 
my feelings, too. If I’ve done wrong, bring me before the 
tribunal, let them put me before a firing squad, but don’t you 
dare to call me a bastard.’ 

44 4 You know I am hot-tempered,’ he said, ‘but you too, 
you know. . . 

44 Well, six other horses were saddled this time. The six 
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new messengers flew off like mad! In an hour’s lijne all ten 
came back- The second lot had fired pistol shots in the air 
to stop the others. 

“ The resignation was torn to bits and thrown away. 

“‘Don’t you cancel the orders you have issued for 
pursuit,’ he said. ‘ Let them pursue the enemy. It’s not 
good to cancel orders. I’ll make any necessary alterations 
myself.’ 

“ And that was all. There was nothing more to it. After 
we had eaten the chicken, not one word of anger passed 
between us. You see. Comrade Klychkov,” concluded 
Kutyakov, “ we kick up a row, and then we sit down to 
tea and conversation.”. 

“ Was that really all? ” asked Klychkov, smiling. 

“About all,” answered! Kutyakov with a broad grin. 

“ Only on the way back, when I had made a clean job of it, 
taken the hills, captured plenty of prisoners whom I sent 
back to the division, Chapayev came riding up to me. 

“‘Bravo, Kutyakov! ’ he said beaming, his eyes twink¬ 
ling. 

“ ‘Good day, Chapayev/ I answered, 1 how arc you? ’ 

“ He said nothing. He just rode up beside me, embraced 
me, and kissed me three times. 

“ ‘ Here, take this/ he said, ‘ you have won it from me.’ 

“He took off his silver-mounted sword, and slung the 
strap of it over my shoulder. Then he looked at me, with¬ 
out saying a word. And I felt sorry for him somehow, 
being left like that without u sword I took off my own 
plain sword and said : 

“‘Take mine, so you won’t forget me! ’ 

“Chapayev is like that. When he promises something, 
he’ll always do it. You know that yourself.” 

At that moment Kutyakov was called on the telephone. 
Fedor did not allude to their conversation later; obviously 
Kutyakov had told him everything there was to tell. 
Nothing serious had happened. But it had been a very ' 
close shave all the same. These hotheads needed watching 
all the time. The moment your back was turned, they might 
break their own necks and those of others into the bargain. 

The 220th Regiment entered Trifonovka after some fight¬ 
ing and stayed to rest in the village for a while. When the 
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Red Army men entered a cottage standing on the outskirts 
of the village, they were surprised to see large blood stains 
on the floor. Their curiosity excited, they began question¬ 
ing the owner of the cottage, but he would not answer. Then 
the Red Army men promised him complete immunity for 
whatever it was; they said that they would intercede with 
their commander and commissar, if need be, but he must 
tell them what had happened. The peasant then took thfun 
to a shed and pointed to a heap of manure where something 
was lying—bloody, shapeless, of a dirty purple colour. 
“There! ” The men threw bewildered glances all around, 
and then, coming up nearer to this formless heap, they saw 
that it contained human bodies. They immediately threw 
off the manure with bayonets, knives and lingers, and pulled 
out the bodies of two Red Army men, still warm. 

Suddenly the arm of one body stirred. The men who 
were lifting it shuddered, instinctively drew back, letting it 
sink back again on to the heap of dung. Then they saw the 
leg twitch, bend and unbend again; an eyelid quivered, dis¬ 
closing the slit of an eye between black, swollen lids. The 
glazed, deathly gleam of it showed that reason was already 
extinct- The news of the horrible find spread like wildfire 
in the regiment. The men crowded up to see, but nobody 
had any explanation to offer, and they were all lost in 
surmises. The peasant was interrogated. This time he no 
longer declined to speak, and related everything that had 
occurred. 

Two Red Army men, cooks in the International Regiment, 
had blundered into the village a few hours before, while it 
was still occupied by the Whites. They mistook it for 
another village which was in the hands of the Reds. They 
rode up to a cottage and asked to be shown the way to the 
Supply Department. Cossacks leaped out of the cottage, 
hurled themselves at the dumbfounded cooks, dragged them 
down from their horses and pulled them into the cottage. 
First the Cossacks asked them who they were and where 
they had come from, what units were in the vicinity, and how 
strong each unit was. They promised the cooks not to harm 
them if they spoke the truth. Whether the cooks spoke the 
truth or not is not known, but they gave answers to the 
Cossacks. The latter listened, put it all down, and asked 
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further questions. This went on for ten minutes. 

“Is that all you know? ” asked one of the Cossacks who 
were sitting there. 

“Yes,” answered the cooks. 

“ And what is it you’re wearing on your caps? A star, 
eh? You are for the Soviet power, you sons of bitches? ” 

The Red Army men stood silent, scenting obvious evil. 
The mood of the Cossacks had suddenly changed. While 
they had been making the enquiry they had not derided the 
cooks, but now they began to hurl abuse and threats at them, 
giving one of them a shove in the ribs. 

“ Did you cook porridge? ” 

“ I did,” answered the cook in a low voice. 

“Did you cook for the Bolsheviks, you skunk?” 

“I cooked for everyone,” answered the man in still lower 
tones- 

“Everybody?” jeered the Cossack, jumping to his feet. 
“We know how you did it, you scoundrels. You ruined 
and befouled the whole countryside. . . 

He broke into the most shameless abuse, and struck the 
Red Army man in the face with his open hand. Blood 
gushed from the man’s nose. This acted as a long awaited 
signal; the blow and the sight of blood seemed to release a 
savage, pent-up blood-lust in the Cossacks. They all leaped 
from their seats and began to beat the Red Army men with 
any object that came to hand; they threw them down on the 
floor, trampled on them, spat at them. 

Finally one of the wretches devised a hellish torture. The 
two miserable victims were raised from the floor, tied in a Sit¬ 
ting posture to chairs, and their torturers began to cut strips 
of flesh from their necks. After they had cut a strip off they 
would rub salt in the raw wound, cut another strip and sd 
on. The two Red Army men were screaming, insane with 
pain, but that only infuriated the beastly tormentors stillj 
more. This barbarous scene lasted some minutes. Then 
some Cossack dug his bayonet into the chest of a Red Army 
man and his example was followed by another, But they 
were stopped by other. Cossacks who were loath to put the 
Reds out of their misery too soon by killing them! Anyway, 
one of the men died under torture, the other was left still 
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breathing and was now expiring in the presence of the whole 
regiment. 

When the Whites hurriedly left Trifonovka a few hours 
before, both victims, the dead and the living one, had been 
dragged out of the room and shoved into the dung heap. * . . 

The regiment listened to the peasant’s horrible tale in 
gloomy silence. The bodies of the tortured men were ex¬ 
posed in full view, and preparations had just been made to 
bury them with due ceremony, when Chapayev and Tedor 
rode up. 

When they heard of what had happened, they explained 
in a few brief words to the Red Army men how senseless 
such acts of cruelty were, and warned them never to avenge 
themselves on prisoners in the same ruthless way. 

But the wrath of the Red Army men had been roused, 
and there was no limit to their indignation. The bodies were 
lowered into their graves, three volleys were fired in their 
honour, and fhe men dispersed. But in the next battle, not 
a single prisoner was brought back alive to regimental head¬ 
quarters. . . . Speeches and arguments are of no avail at 
such times; in battle the price for blood is always blood! 

Fedor himself was undoubtedly influenced in some degree 
by this affair. On the following day he, for the first time, 
signed the death warrant of a White officer. It is perhaps 
worth while relating the incident in detail. 

This is what happened. 

Fedor had ridden over to sec Kutyakov at Russky Kondyz. 
In the morning attack Kutyakov had taken eighty prisoners, 
whom he had left almost unguarded. 

“ You may be sure they’ll not run away,” he said. “ They 
wouldn’t go back to Kolchak for anything in the world. 
They’re as pleased as can be to have fallen into our hands.” 

“ They didn’t put up any fight?” said Fedor, nodding in 
the direction of the prisoners. 

“ That’s it,” said Kutyakov- “ I wanted to tackle them 
with the bayonet, but they set up a howl, and declared that 
they wanted to be made prisoners. ‘ Don’t touch us for 
Christ’s sake!’ they implored. Well, we took them.” 

“And their officers?” 

“ Yes, there were some officers too. . , . They refused to 
surrender.” 
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Kutyakov cast a meaning glance at Fedor, who under¬ 
stood and asked no further questions. 

“ Perhaps there are some officers in the lot you’ve taken.” 
Maybe, but if there are, they keep quiet about it.” 

“And the soldiers don’t betray them?” 

“ You see,” explained Kutyakov, “ the soldiers are a mixed 
lot, all coming from different units. They don’t know one 
another. They’re newly arrived reinforcements.” 

“ Let’s look them over together,” said Fedor. “ But 1 must 
talk to the prisoners first. I’ve something to say to them.” 

When Fedor began to speak to the prisoners, their fixed 
gaze expressed bewilderment and amazement. It was plain 
that they were hearing such arguments and reasonings for 
the first time, and that everything Fedor said was new to 
them. The longer he spoke the more attentively they listened, 
with ever-growing interest. 

“ Now 1 have made! it all clear to you,” Fedor concluded- 
“ I have exaggerated nothing, 1 have not attempted! to 
deceive you or to throw dust in your eyes. I have simply 
stated the truth, and now I leave it to you to think it all 
over. You must decide what is dearest and nearest to you— 
what you have seen in Kolchak’s army, or what I have told 
you of ours. But you must remember that we only accept 
bold, conscious and sincere defenders of the Soviet power, only 
such people as we can rely upon under any circumstances. 
If you decide to fight on our side, say so. We uc^er reject 
those who, like you, have been ensnared into Kolchak’s army 
by deceit.” 

When he had finished, he was plied with questions from 
all sides. The prisoners were curious to know more about 
political matters, about the war situation, about how to join 
the Red Army. Subsequently more than half of them became 
Red Army men and Kutyakov never had occasion to regret 
accepting them into the ranks of his regiment. 

When he had answered their questions, Klychkov ordered 
the prisoners to line up in two rows facing one another. 
He looked them over carefully, interrogated them, examined 
their clothes and footgear. He was arrested by the appear¬ 
ance of some of them who obviously were neithers workers 
nor simple country lads; he took them apart from the others 
for a supplementary and more detailed inquiry at head- 
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quarters. One man was particularly suspicious-looking. His 
face wore an arrogant, challenging expression; he stood sneer¬ 
ing during the whole examination and inquiry as if he were 
thinking: 

'‘You ignorant devils, who are you toi interrogate us!” 

He was dressed more or less like a simple soldier, but 
there was something wrong about his clothes; his trousers 
and top boots were of good quality, while his shirt was 
worn and ragged, and several sizes too small for him. His 
strong, well-groomed body seemed to be bursting out of it 
and the collar could not join around his thick red neck. On 
his head was an ordinary soldier’s cap, obviously not his 
own. It fitted him badly, and he did not know how to wear 
it. One could see by the look of him that he was not a 
common soldier. 

First Fedor passed him by without saying a word, but on 
his way back he stopped before him and asked him point- 
black : 

“ You are an officer, aren’t you?” 

“ N-no. . - . I’m a private soldier,” answered the other 
stammering hastily. “ What makes you think I am not?” 

“I have my reasons. I know you,” said Fedor, laying 
a trap for him. 

“ Do you? When and where have we met?” said the 
other with a hard stare. 

“I know you,” said Fedor quietly. “But this is no time 
for reminiscences. I ask you a second time whether you 
are an officer or not.” 

“ And I again answer that I am not,” said the other, hold¬ 
ing his head high and drawing himself up. 

“ All right, you have only yourself to blame then.” 

Fedor told him to step out of the ranks, together with a 
few*othcr suspicious-looking men he had noticed, and made 
a short speech to the Kolchak soldiers. He spoke hotly on 
the part played by the White officers in fhe struggle of the 
toilers with their enemies, and concluded by saying that these 
White officers should be exterminated when they openly 
attacked the Soviet power. Then he walked along the ranks 
with the suspicious-looking men, and asked whether any 
of the prisoners recognized officers among them. The well- 
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fed, queerly dressed fellow was identified by several prisoners 
when his cap was taken off his head. 

“ Yes, we know him. He’s an officer all right.” 

And they named the unit under his command. 

” We only saw him for two days, but we know him. He 
had his collar turned up and his cap pulled down, so that 
we couldn’t recognize him at first. Now we know him for 
what he is- . . . It’s he, 4 there’s no doubt about it.” 

The soldiers identified him with unconcealed satisfaction. 
They identified a few other people, not as officers but as 
officials and members of the administration. This man was 
the only officer among the lot. 

“ Well, what have you to say? ” said Fedor confronting 
him. 

The man kept his eyes lowered, and did not utter a word. 

“Have the soldiers jspoken the truth?” asked Fedor 
again. 

“Yes, they have. What of it?” He had evidently taken 
in the seriousness of the situation, and decided to maintain 
the same arrogant attitude, as when he was first interrogated 
and had lied. 

I asked you. And I warned you that. . . .” 

“ I did not choose to answer,” snapped the officer. 

Fedor's first idea was to send him to headquarters at once, 
along with the other captured prisoners, but he remembered 
that lie had omitted to search him. He turned to Kutyakov, 
who had been a silent witness of the whole proceedings. 

“ Have this man searched,” he said. 

“No use troubling anyone. I'll do it myself,” said 
Kutyakov. 

He rummaged in the officer’s pockdts but found nothing 
of interest in them. 

“ Have you anything else? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Perhaps you have though,” insisted Kutyakov* 

“ 1 said 1 haven’t, and that means I haven’t,” answered 
the officer rudely. 

Klychkov was exasperated beyond endurance by his arro¬ 
gant, contemptuous and challenging manner. Kutyakov 
searched him again and found a letter; he unfolded it and 
handed it to Fedor. From it Fedor discovered that the 
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officer was a former student of a seminary and the son of a 
priest; he had fought against the Soviet power for over a 
year. The letter was from his fiancee. She wrote from one 
of the neighbouring towns out of which the Whites had 
recently been driven. “ The Whites have not retreated far,” 
she wrote, “so bear up! The Reds make life intolerable 
here. May God protect you. Take care of yourself,, and 
live to avenge yourself on the Bolsheviks.” 

The blood rushed to Fedor’s brain. 

“That will do! Take him away! ” he shouted. 

“Shoot him?” asked Kutyakov point-blank with terrify¬ 
ing matter-of-factness. 

“ Yes, yes, take him off! ” . 

The officer was led away. In two minutes a volley was 
heard. The officer had been shot. 

Under other circumstances Fedor would perhaps have 
acted differently, but now he could not rid himself of the 
memory of the two tortured Red Army men, with their 
gashed and salted necks. 

Klychkov was agitated and upset the whole day. He did 
nob smile and joke, spoke little and unwillingly, and tried 
to keep by himself most of the time. But that slate of 
mind did not survive the day ; when he woke up next morn¬ 
ing, no trace of it remained. This was natural. It would 
have been abnormal to let such a thing dwell for long on 
one’s mind at the front, when, daily and hourly, heartrending, 
gruesome pictures followed one after the other, and the 
victims were not isolated, but numbered tens, hundreds, and 
thousands. 

The bloody traces of war the maimed bodies, the muti¬ 
lated corpses, the charred villages, the starving, homeless 
population—these sights are seen again and again by an 
army in its march, and can one picture out of the many 
torment the memory for long ? One horror stamps out the 
memory of the last. And so it was with Fedor. On the 
following day he remembered without a tremor that yester¬ 
day he had signed his first death warrant. 

“You think it’s an extraordinary thing !” said Chapayev 
to him with a laugh. “ Think of what we went through in 
1918 ! How would we have managed then without some 
shooting ? Suppose we took some officers prisoner, and 
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had nobody to guard them. We wanted all our men for an 
attack, and could not spare them as sentries. Of course, 
we shot the whole batch. It was tit for tat. Do you think 
they sentimentalized over us ? Not likely !” ' 

“ Do you remember the first death sentence you ever 
issued, Chapayev ?” 

“ Well, not the very first maybe, but I know it was hard 
sometimes. It’s always hard at the beginning, but you get 
used to it. ...” 

“ Used to killing ?” 

“Yes,” answered Chapayev simply, “to killing. Take a 
cavalryman for example, just come from the military school. 
He’s been taught to cut and thrust with his sword. Well, so 
long as he only has to cut the air, the poor wretch does it 
nimbly enough, and enjoys it, but when he has to slice a 
human being, he forgets all he’s learned and makes an awful 
mess of it. But later on, with time and practice, it comes to 
him easy enough. Everything's always hard when you first 
start !” 

Fedor broached this subject with other hardened old- 
timers. They all agreed with one voice that to cut down a 
human being, to give out the order to have him shot, or 
to shoot him with one’s own hand is a hard job at first for 
anyone, however strong his nerves and however hard his 
heart; it always makes him feel confused, ashamed and 
remorseful. But when he gets used to it, especially in time of 
war, when bloodshed is going on all around, his sensibility 
gets blunted in this respect, and the destruction of an enemy, 
in whatever way it is done, becomes something almost 
mechanical. 

“ Stepkin, my runner,” said Kutyakov to Fedor, “has 
also been under sentence of death. I myself signed his 
death-warrant.” 

“ How’s that ?” asked Fedor in amazement. 

Kutyakov then told him how once, on the Uralsk front, 
Stepkin had escaped death by the skin of his teeth. 

“ He was operating a machine-gun at that time—a trusted 
fellow' like all the rest of them. And then one day when I 
entered a village the people came running up to me, and told 
me he’d raped a young woman. ‘ Wait a bit, then,’ I said, 

6 we must inquire into that. Bring the woman along, and 
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you, Stepkin, stay here with me. You’ll be questioned 
together with her.’ Stepkin sat down in silence. When I 
put a question to him he only shook his head and mumbled 
unintelligibly. And just once, before the woman put in her 
appearance, he said: ‘Yes, I did it.’ At that ven moment 
she crossed the threshold, and I must say that Stepkin had 
not chosen badly; she was a strapping young Cossack 
woman about twenty-five years old. The commissar had 
come and all the others;. There was nothing to be done. 
Stepkin had to be shot to keep others from following his 
example. The Red Army was marching through the 
country, freeing everybody, and there he goes, raping a 
woman. Whether he liked it or not, he must be shot. 
Yes, in some cases we had to bump ofT our own men, that 
was true. So why should Stepkin be an exception ? If we 
were to spare him, we reasoned, what would be the result ? 
It would mean encouraging the other fellows to start raping 
too, without any fear of punishment. When I thought it out 
it seemed as clear as daylight, but when 1 looked at Stepkin I 
felt sorry for him. He was worth his weight in gold when it 
came to fighting.. The commissar had already ordered the 
firing squad to prepare everything. They came and asked: 
“ ‘ Whom are we to take ? ’ 

“ ‘ Wait a bit,’ 1 said, 4 we haven’t finished the trial yet. 
Tell us, Stepkin, did you rape her ?’ 

“ 4 Well,’ he says, ‘am I denying it ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why did you do it ? ’ 1 yelled at him, real angry. 

44 4 How do 1 know,’ he answered, 4 1 can’t remember.’ 

“ 4 And do you know, Stepkin, what you’ll get for it ? ’ 

“ 4 No, 1 don’t. Comrade Commander,’ 

44 4 You’ll be shot, you blockhead, shot ! ’ 

44 And he answered quite quietly : 

44 ‘ As you please. Comrade Commander. If you say so, 
it must be right.’ 

“‘We have to shoot you, Stepkin,’ 1 explained. ‘You 
understand that all the village will call us hooligans if we 
don’t do it. And they’ll have cause. Because what kind of 
Red Army men are we if we assault the women ? ’ 

“ He stood silent and hung his head lower and lower. 

“ ‘ If we let you off, that means that we must let every¬ 
body off who does the same thing. Isn’t that so ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Looks like it,’ he said. 

44 ‘ You understand now ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I understand.’ 

' 44 4 Eh ! Stepkin, you devil ! ’ I shouted at him in anger. 
6 What did you sec in that woman? If you’d stayed quietly 
on the limber you’d have been out of harm’s way. And now, 
you see what’s coming to you ! ’ 

44 He scratched the back of his head and said nothing. 
1 asked the woman: 4 How did he do it ? ’ 

“ She was a lively girl and fond of talking. 

“ 4 Well what do you think ? He grabbed hold of me, 
and that was all. 1 shrieked and spat into his ugly mug, and 
he—well, you see the kind of devil he is—how could I get 
rid of him ? ’ 

4 4 4 So he. . . . ’ 

4 * Yes, that’s what/ she said. 

44 4 We wish to punish him/ 1 said. 

44 4 He deserves it, the blackguard/ she rattled off. / Look 
at him, standing there with his ugly face ! Give him a good 
whacking to teach him a lesson.’ 

44 4 No. not a whacking. We want to shoot him.’ 

44 She got a shock when she heard that. She stood gaping 
with her eyes starting out of her head. 

44 4 Yes, yes, we want to shoot him ! 

44 4 How can you ? ’ she cried, wringing her hands. 4 Lord 
save us, how- can you kill a man ? ’ She was all of a dither, 
went running around the table, bawling her eyes out. 

44 4 You lodged the complaint yourself. It's too late to 
alter matters now/ I said. 

44 4 I complained ? ' she cried. 4 1 never complained. I 
only said he ran after me ; he wanted to catch me, but lie 
couldn't. . . .’ 

44 4 And that means that. . . 

44 4 It means that he never caught me. And what it was 
he wished to do, the blackguard, I can't tell. I didn’t look 
into his brain, did I ? ’ 

44 4 1 could see by her face that she was lying, but I did 
not stop her. Let her lie. Maybe it would save Stepkin. 
The important thing was that she should not spread the 
tale, and bring shame on the Red Army. And I did not 
care a damn what had really happened. Maybe she had 
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enjoyed it. . . . I concluded that as she was now pleading 
for him, they’d say in the village that she had invented the* 
Whole story, wished to play a dirty trick on Stepkin. So, just 
to try her, 1 said: 

“ ‘ That will do, young woman. Everything is dear now. 
We are going to take him to. . . . ’ 

“‘No, you’re not,’ she squawlcd. ‘I’m not going to let 
you take him anywhere.’ 

“She sprang at him, embraced him, clung to him, cried 
and swore both at once. She refused to budge, though she 
was shaking like a leaf in the wind. 

“ ‘ It’s in your power to save him, but you won’t do it,’ 

I said. ‘You’ve had no husband for two years. If you’d 
marry him, that might save the situation, if not. . . . ’ 

“ ‘ Why should I marry him ? 1 don’t want to marry 

anybody ! ’ 

If you don't want to,' 1 said, ‘then we must do as we 
decided.’ And 1 got up from my chair, as if I was going to 
leave. 

“ ‘ But he’ll never go to church,’ the Cossack woman 
cried through her tears, ‘ he probably knows nothing about 
God,’ and she dung to Stepkin still closer. 

“He stood there looking as foolish as a calf; he said 
nothing, and did not even seem interested in what was 
going on. 

“‘That's your business,’ 1 said. ‘You may do as you 
like, but let’s have a straight answer: are you going to make 
it up wuth him or not ? ’ 

“ She let Stepkin go. and suddenly a broad smile spread 
over her whole face from car to ear. 

“ ‘ Why shouldn't we make it up ? ’ she said. 

“ And then Stepkin, too, began to laugh ; he had realized 
by now what we intended to do to him. , 

“So they wouldn't go back on their decision, we pushed 
them both out of the room. ‘ You two go and spoon outside/ 
w'e said. ‘ We don’t want you here.’ And wc all burst out 
laughing, and shouted jokes after them. And Stepkin took 
her again that night. . . . 

“Next morning I sent for him. 

“‘Look here, Stepkin,’ I said, ‘we made a fool of you 
yesterday, married you and so on, but to-morrow w ; e’re off to 
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the front and you can’t take that woman along whatever has 
happened between you. To atone for your behaviour, you 
must earn distinction in the very first battle. If you don’t. 
I’ll never trust you again.’ 

“ 4 All right,’ he said, 4 I’ll do it.’ ” 

44 Well, and did he earn it ? ” asked Fedor. 

44 1 should say he did. We gave him a silver cigarette case, 
and he carries his tobacco around in it to this day. He 
and his machine-gun were responsible for two hundred 
prisoners falling into our hands. It’s then he was shot 
through the leg and disabled for active service. Now he’s 
with me.” 

44 And what became of the Cossack girl ? ” 

Kutyakov smiled. 

44 Well, he spent the evening with her, and she cooked 
buns for him to eat while he was at the front, and made 
him drink tea. . . .” 

44 And the marriage ? ” asked Klychkov. 

44 They forgot about it,” said Yutyakov with a wave of his 
hand. 44 Nothing came of it. She looked upon herself as 
his guardian angel, sat repeating to him over and over again 
that she had saved him from death. And he sat there eating 
and drinking enough for four ordinary people and didn’t say 
a word, or just talked nonsense. And next morning he was 
at his post on time. ...” 

Then the conversation turned to the subject of sex hunger, 
and the inevitability of rape in war time. They quoted 
instances of it and exchanged reminiscences. Chapayev was 
especially interested in this subject and raised the question 
as to whether a man could stay at the front two or three years 
without taking a woman. His own conclusion was that “he 
could and should and was no soldier if he didn’t.” 

After their visit to Kutyakov, Chapayev and Fedor went 
on to review Shmarin’s brigade. If, as we have said, 
Kutyakov was envious of Chapayev's fame, and wished to 
emulate him, he had undeniable grounds for such an am¬ 
bition, since he himself was a genuine hero. Whereas 
Shmarin was animated with the same hopes, but had no 
justification for them. All the time he was fretting and 
worrying, never took any rest, was always on the move 
a constant prey to anxiety. Even when asleep, his face 
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expressed anxiety. He was extremely fond of telling extra¬ 
ordinary stories about his own feats of valour, and never lost 
an opportunity of doing this. He generally introduced some 
slight variations in his recitals, would add or omi' some 
wounds, concussions, or attacks here and there, but on the 
whole he had^ five or six staple feats, which he loved to 
narrate. In recounting them he was carried away by his own 
enthusiasm for the story he was telling, fell in love with his 
own narrative as it unfolded, felt the keenest joy when he 
could improvise spectacular details. When he spoke, he had 
a habit of tugging with one hand at his thick, untidy hair, and 
of bending so low over the table that his nose very nearly 
touched it; with two fingers of his other hand, the middle 
and forefinger, he would beat a tattoo on the edge of the 
table so that he seemed to be addressing it in preference to his 
audience, giving it a sound lecture, reproving and instructing 
it. 

At first people used to attend to him, and believe every 
word he said, but they very soon satisfied themselves that there 
was far more imagination than truth in his tales, and their 
interest waned. But you must not think that he dealt in pure 
fantasy ; on the contrary, he often recounted genuine facts. 
If he happened to hear of some brilliant operation in which 
courage or talent had played a part, he would instantly 
pounce upon it, and attribute it to himself. It would leak out 
afterwards that the incident had occurred on, say, the left 
flank when he himself was on the right flank, and that the 
stroke of genius had been manifested by the battalion com¬ 
mander, while he was himself regimental commander. He 
made no 'scruple of appropriating other people’s deserts. 

This trait was not characteristic of Shmarin alone. 
Fedor had many times occasion to observe such cases of the 
pilfering of heroic acts. It was considered quite a harmless 
and natural thing to attribute to oneself what deserved 
admiration in others. With Shmarin, however, this had 
become quite a confirmed habit. If you chanced to come in 
the evening, he would begin boasting the moment you came, 
and never stop till next morning. He had been “ sur¬ 
rounded,” he had “ broken through,” although everybody 
knew % there had been no recent engagements on his section 
of the front. His flanks were always “ under a terrible 
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menace,” the nearby brigades never assisted him,” even 
“ hindered him,” and he always bore the brunt of the fight. 
The other brigades stole his victories from him, and were 
awarded praise, encouragement, even rewards, while he, 
Shmarin, the genuine hero, was forgotten by everybody, 
remained unnoticed ; people obviously considered him to be 
quite insignificant, and never dreamed that he, Shmarin, was 
the author of valorous deeds of which he had been shame¬ 
lessly despoiled. 

When Fedor and Chapayev came to him from Kutyakov’s 
brigade and brought him the news that Kutyakov had taken 
a large number of prisoners, Shmarin listened intently, and 
then suddenly laying his huge hand to his unwashed, yellow 
face, said in a casual detached tone, as if in meditation: 

“ Of course, yes, I see. ... 1 thought so. They had 

nowhere to go” 

" Who had nowhere to go ? ” asked Chapayev. 

"The prisoners Kutyakov has taken. You know who 
those prisoners are. Comrade Chapayev ? 1 had already 

knocked them to pieces in that last battle 1 fought. Don’t 
you remember? They could do nothing in the state I left 
them in. They were bound to surrender anyway.” 

There was a mean trait in Shmarin’s character. He liked 
to belittle the actions of others, even in cases when it was not 
directly profitable to himself. 

Seeing that Shmarin had embarked on his favourite hobby 
and was about to recount all his " latest successes,” Chapayev 
hastened to put him a direct and important question that 
could not be ignored or eluded. 

" How arc things at the front with your brigade ? ” 

They all betook themselves to headquarters, a tiny evil- 
smelling room, black with smoke, which look as if its sole 
purpose was to collect smoke and reek. Shmarin’s staff 
consisted of efficient, reliable fellows who did good work. 
Shmarin himself, although he was a windbag and dangerously 
inclined to swagger, was not at all bad in solving the prob¬ 
lems that arose in the division. In general he was good at 
executing orders, but he lacked creative power and initiative, 
could not plan anything by himself and always wanted 
guidance. He lacked the insight that enables one to realize 
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at once and in any circumstances what is the main and most 
important factor. 

All the members of the staff were well-trained and 
thoroughly accustomed to Chapayev’s ways ; they gave him 
such detailed and clear information that Shmarin himself 
had but little to add to it. When Chapayev had fully 
acquainted himself with the situation, he decided to see the 
regiments of the brigade, now engaged in an offensive on the 
enemy. Shmarin appointed a substitute for himself, and 
accompanied Chapayev and Klychkov. 

The figures of our own and the enemy’s forces that had 
been reported to Chapayev, the rivulets and roads traced 
on the map, the green patches standing for forests and 
the brown ones representing hills all these had stamped 
themselves on Chapayev’s memory with amazing distinct¬ 
ness. He rode with the greatest assurance and told Shmarin 
what lay behind every hill, what enemy forces were pre¬ 
sumably concealed in “the nearest wood, where, in all prob¬ 
ability, the river could be waded. He knew everything, and 
had a clear picture of the entire locality in his mind. When 
they came to a crossroads or had to choose between several 
diverging paths, he felt no more hesitation that if he were 
riding along the familiar streets of some small town. He 
hardly ever made a mistake, and if he did happen to miss his 
way, He very quickly found the right direction again ; he 
would just look around, pace about on his horse, weigh 
something in his mind, remember the turning and land¬ 
marks he had seen, and so find his way back to the right 
path. In the night he sometimes felt some slight embarrass¬ 
ment, but in the daytime—never. He had an undeniable 
instinct for topography, and nobody ever attempted to 
contest it. His word was law. 

They reached the first regiment. The men were lying in 
shallow, recently dug trenches. In fact they were scarcely 
trenches at ail, but more like something dug with a child’s 
spade. The earth had heen scraped up into little mounds, 
each of which was crowned with pine branches. These 
mounds, no bigger than mole-hills, were all the protection 
the men had for their heads. Perhaps the ' 1 enemy really 
mistook these branches for bushes, or perhaps they merely 
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felt no inclination for stirring up the Reds and provoking a 
batle ; anyway they kept silent and did not shoot, although 
they were at quite close range, behind a hill. 

The men who brought food up to these trenches had to 
crawl all the way. A man would lie on his belly holding a 
pot of porridge or bowl of soup in his outstretched hand and 
crawl like a worm, wriggling on elbows and knees the whole 
way from the field kitchen to his destination. The men would 
eat and take a short rest. Many of them had a book or news¬ 
paper beside them—some very old back number, by the look 
of it. They would lie prone, hiding their heads behind the 
pine branches, hold the book or paper quite close to their 
serious, intent faces, and quietly read. The whole Setting 
was so simple and commonplace that one might have thought 
that these were peaceful peasant lads, resting on a July after¬ 
noon on a holiday somewhere near their native village, and 
screening themselves from the rays of the sun. 

Chapayev, Fedor and Shmarin rode up behind the line 
of men, and although they were exposed to view, no shots 
were fired at them. This made Chapayev think. 

“ Can it really be that the enemy’s troops are behind that 
hill ? ” he asked Shmarin. “ Who said they were ? They 
might have been there some time and left. You ought to 
find out.” 

Scouts were sent creeping out in dilferent directions. Two 
of them crawled up to the brow of the hill, raised themselves 
slightly, then a little more and finally stood up. Then they 
came back and reported that there was not a soul to be seen 
on the other slope, that presumably the enemy had crept off 
through the fringe of woodland that stretched away from tfye 
foot of the hill. 

Chapayev and his followers rode forward, ascended the 
highest available point, and looked around through field- 
glasses. 

“You see in what direction the forest stretches,” he said. 

“ It’s from there they must want to take us bv surprise.” 

“ They shan’t,” said Shmarin, “ I’ve been chasing them for 
three days and they can’t come back.” 

“They may come back on the fourth day,” answered 
Chapayev in a serious tone ; he kept looking through his 
field-glasses, sweeping the landscape before him on all sides. 
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“ They won't come back,” Shmarin went on repeating 
lightly. 

“ But suppose they do ? ” snapped Chapayev irritably. 
“ Suppose their commander is no fool and understands that 
his flight will be rendered safer if he scares you by threat¬ 
ening your rear. While you’ll be making preparations, he’ll 
take you by surprise. Blockhead ! Think a little, use your 
•drains. Do you imagine the enemy will roll under your very 
nose like a pea ? ” 

Shmarin had nothing to say to this. Chapayev told him 
what should be done to prevent a possible surprise attack ; 
he ordered him to remain on the spot until the situation was 
clarified, and himself rode off with Klychov to visit the other 
two regiments. 

In whatever he approached, in whatever he touched, he 
found things that had to be altered or amended, and always 
knew when he had to help or give advice. When they had 
already reached the third regiment on the extreme right flank 
of the brigade, a messenger sent by Shmarin arrived with the 
information that the enemy had indeed been preparing a 
surprise attack, but seeing that their movements were being 
observed, they had retreated in the direction they had first 
taken. Shmarin concluded his note in a bombastic way. 

“ I put a speedy end to the malicious attempt without 
losing a single soldier.” 

There had in fact been nothing to put an end to, since the 
enemy gave up the attack of his own accord. 

They stayed overnight with the third regitpent. Its head¬ 
quarters were located in a village, and outposts had been 
stationed all around it. Beyond the village, on the side 
that faced the enemy, stretched a semi-circle of trenches 
manned by Red Army men. The hut which Chapayev and 
Fedor shared with the members of the staff was lit only by a 
. iPvall smoky kerosene lamp, and they could hardly discern 
one another’s faces. They were all tired, felt no inclination 
to talk and huddled up in corners, or stretched themselves 
out on benches, trying to accommodate themselves as best 
they could for the night. In the semi-darkness they looked 
like black spectres. 

No sooner had they settled down for the night than a boy 
of about fourteen years old was brought in for examination. 
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He had been arrested on suspicion of being a spy. The 
members of the staff asked him who he was, where he had 
eome ffom, where he was going to, and for what purpose. 
The boy said that he had neither father nor mother, he had 
lost them in the “ other war.” He was a Polish refugee, and 
was now attached to the “ third Red battalion of volunteers.” 
As nobody had ever heard of such a battalion, this declara¬ 
tion only increased the general suspicion. 

“ What’s your name ? ” 

“ Zhenya.” 

” But you told us your name was Alesha ? ” said one of 
the interrogators to confuse him. 

“ Please don’t invent things,” answered the boy firmly and 
with a certain natural dignity. “ I never said my nqme was 
Alesha. You have invented that yourself.” 

“ You’re fond of talking, aren’t you ? ” 

” Why shouldn't 1 talk ? ” 

“ That'll do now ; let's get to business. You were sent 
by the Whites, weren’t you ? Don't pretend you weren’t. 
If you confess, we’ll do you no harm.” 

“ There isn’t anything to confess,” answered the boy in a 
tremulous voice, exasperated by this persistent questioning. 

“ Don’t try any more lies on us. There’s no battalion here 
like the one you named. You’ve just invented it. You’d 
better tell us where you were going and what for.” 

They kept questioning him like this for a long while, 
wishing to get the truth out of him. 

They tried to scare him. used threats, suggested that they 
mi£ht shoot him] 

“ Very well then, shoot me,” said Zhenya through his tears, 
" only it’ll be a mistake. I’m a friend.” 

Fedor decided to interfere. tJp till now he had lain still, 
waiting for the outcome of the examination. Now he felt 
that whoever the child might be—whether friend or foe—* 
he’d like to save him, keep him under observation, and if 
need be, re-educate him. He ordered the members of the 
staff to stop the questioning and, to Zhenya’s great relief told 
him to* lie down on the floor beside him. (Later on, under 
Fedor’s influence, Zhenya developed into a good reliable lad 
who did liaison work in the brigade.) 

Silence again reigned in the hut. The tiny lamp burned 
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smokily, the sleepers wheezed and snored ; from outside 
came the clamping of horses, saddled and ready to be 
mounted at a moment's notice. Shmarin, who had arrived 
at the gallop a few minutes before everybody had settled 
down for the night, now decided to make a round of inspec¬ 
tion, and left the hut. Nobody knew how long he had been 
away, but it was already dawn when he rushed in, all out of 
breath, and shouted excitedly from the doorway: 

“ Get up, all of you ! The enemy are atacking ! ” 

All sprang to their feet, and were on horseback in a trice. 

fc ‘ They’re on the slope of the mountain about six hundred 
paces from here,” Shmarin gasped out. He could not get his 
foot into the stirrup. His spirited horse was plunging wildly, 
Shmarin dealt him a heavy blow on the head. . . . 

They rode out through the gate. On all sides figures of 
men were plunging about in the uncertain light of dawn. It 
was impossible to say where they were running ; they were 
not making in any one direction but rushing hither 
and thither. Outside the gates the riders parted company 
without saying a word ; there was no lime for talk. Sonic 
galloped olf down the road, anxious to save their skins. 
Chapayev quickly grasped the situation and raced off to 
the reserve battalion which was posted at a short distance 
from headquarters. Shmarin, followed by Klychkov, trotted 
otT in the direction of the advancing enemy, before whom, 
they feared, the Reds were retreating. Klychkov's object 
was to stop the retreat, and put fresh heart into the men 
by force of his personal example. The recollection of an 
argument he had had with Andreyev in Uralsk about the 
front line, defence, participation in battle during a panic, 
suddenly flashed through his mind, and he felt proudly and 
exultantly happy. 

“ False alarm ! A mistake. . . . it’s our own men on the 
^hillside.” 

“ Stop ! ” suddenly roared the voice of Shmarin. 

It was impossible to say for whose benefit this command 
had been shouted, since there was nobody around save a few 
isolated men hurrying to and fro. Messengers were sent to 
bring back Chapayev and those who had galloped off down 
the road. They were stopped by means of shouts and pistol 
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shots fired in the air, and ten minutes later everyone was 
Jback. 

All this hullabaloo, the cries and random shots had been 
heard all over the regiment and awakened great perplexity; 
some even thought the enemy had penetrated into their rear, 
and that emergency measures were to be taken. The men 
pricked up their ears, held whispered conferences, made all 
sorts of preparations, and were on the point of sending out - 
scouts in all directions when word was sent to them that it 
had all been a false alarm. The commanders assembled in 
the hut, and although it was still very early in the morning, 
they did not go to sleep again but sat around the table and 
began to talk. They were cursing somebody, but who that 
somebody was, remained a mystery. Shmarin ? Certainly 
not; it was his duty to raise an alarm and wake everybody 
the moment he noticed anything suspicious, and there had 
not been a moment of time to ascertain whether the danger 
was real or not. Themselves? By no means. Who could be 
fool enough to remain quietly indoors when the enemy were 
attacking ? The excitement had been unavoidable—every¬ 
one admitted that. But all the same they could not help 
looking shamefaced and embarrassed. They talked in a 
desultory way, avoiding one another’s glance, either looking 
over the heads of the persons they were addressing, or look¬ 
ing past them, but never straight in the face. 

“That very nearly brought on a panic” said Shmarin, 
bending over the table to light his cigarette from the tiny 
lamp. “And we’ll never find.out who it was made the 
mistake. . . .” 

“ Well, who told you the enemy were advancing ? ” asked 
Chapayev. 

Some member of the staff. ... He was riding towards 
me.” 

“ Who exactly ? ” 

“ 1 can’t say, didn’t recognize him. I galloped on and saw 
troops advancing, as I thought. . . 

“You mustn’t think, you must know,” said Chapayev 
emphatically. “ Let me tell you what happened to us once. 
Not now, but during the German war in the Carpathian 
Mountains. And real mountains they were, too, not mole¬ 
hills like these here. When you were up on those mountains, 
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you had to watch your step. Well, we climbed and climbed. 
The Austrians had men lying in every crevice, hidden behind 
rocks or bushes or in the sand—in short, they felt quite at 
home, needed nobody to tell them where to ambush them¬ 
selves. We would be marching along, feeling as safe and 
happy as if we were at a fair, and suddenly they would begin 
pounding away at our rear and drive off the whole baggage 
^train before we could stop them. If there was artillery, they’d 
capture that too. 

“ That time I’m speaking of, we’d put all our stuff in the 
middle of the column, set guards on both flanks, and were 
moving along in that order. We were short of horses, so we 
hitched oxen to the carts and limbers. If an ox bellows in 
the night, it lets the enemy know where you arc. But don’t 
attempt to hit him with the butt end of your rifle. That only 
makes him bellow all the louder. While we had bread, we’d 
shove a piece into his mouth and that would quieten him a 
bit. .But when we ran out of bread, things got worse. We 
were crossing the mountains by night and had to be over by 
morning. The scouts had told us: Go ahead, there’s no 
ambush. So off we started, keeping the baggage train with 
. the oxen in the middle. 

“ All night in the mountains it’s so dark you’d not believe 
it. Those who’vc been there know what it’s like. Black as 
pitch. Well, on we went, as quiet as wc could, only pebbles 
kept rolling down the mountain side to the very bottom at 
every step. On a night march your imagination plays you all 
kinds of tricks. You think you can see people crouching 
under the bushes and waiting, and the same in the trees. 
You take a stone for a man. You may be bold as brass, but 
you can’t help trembling all the same. Night breeds fear. 
You can't tell from where to expect things, you can’t see 
where to shoot, don’t know where to flee, you’re in a sort of 
maze. And how can you give commands when there’s 
^nothing to see anyway ? You just have to sit tight and wait 
till you get a bullet in the back of your head. It’s different 
wheYi you blunder into somebody out in the open. There 
you make a noise and run, but in the mountains. . . . 

“ Well, there we were, climbing and climbing, and then 
all of a sudden one of our men in the vanguard fancied he 
saw the enemy. He fired once. No answer. He fired 
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again, and suddenly there was pandemonium. The place 
was a narrow gorge, we were advancing single file. Firing 
broke out from the van and rear simultaneously. And all 
of a sudden, everybody began to run for their lives, because 
men were falling and we could not see who was firing. We 
ran back and got mixed up with the baggage train and the 
oxen stampeded. And we all went rolling down the moun¬ 
tain. Impossible to stop or turn back, because then you'd 
be trampled underfoot by the next lot of men and beasts 
coming down the slope full-tilt. It was such a jam you 
couldn’t move a step to one side. And no other road. 
Nowhere to go. We began to scramble over the rocks. 
Those lower down imagined that it was the Austrians 
tumbling down on us, and started firing for all they were 
worth. They fired and then they turned and ran. Then they 
looked up again, and sent another volley at us. The number 
of men we lost that night ! And what was the cause of it ? 
Panic, nothing but panic. When anybody tells you a thing, 
or you see anything, first look and don't lose your head and 
yell: “ Help ! The enemy is coming ! ” 

“No need to yell, no need whatever,” assented Shinarin, 
pretending he had not understood that the story was meant 
lor him. “ Yelling is the cause of all the trouble.” 

“ That's so. Idle yelling,” said Chapayev at large, baffled 
by Shmarin's manoeuvre. 

“ 1 think,” said Fedor, ” that there are situations where 
panic cannot be stopped by any means whatever. Nothing 
you can do is of any avail. Take, for example, the incident 
you have just related. . . .” 

“ Yes, that was a disaster, if you like,” Chapayev assented. 

“ A disaster, but one of your own making.” said Fedor, 
pursuing his own* train of thought. You have to fight not 
with panic but agitinst panic—in other words to avert it. 
And can it be averted? Of course, it's the hell of a problem ; 
every case demands a fresh solution. That time, on the 4 
Carpathian Mountains, I should say that special picked 
soldiers ought to have been sent ahead, and special scouts 
chosen for the reconnaissance—scouts who were least liable 
to be frightened at night time. Signals might have been 
used, too. And the men should have been told to obey them, 
instead of letting each do what he thought best. . . 
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“ It’s not a question of signals,” said Chapayev, cutting 
him short. “ Signals wouldn’t have helped when the horsqs 
and oxen were stampeding. The fact is, they ought never 
to have been put in the middle of the column. It was a 
mistake to do it, especially at night time. And the whole 
campaign was a mistake, too.” 

“Why so? It would have been all right, if only the 
proper measures had been taken. . . .” 

“Proper measures,” laughed Shmarin shrilly, “that’s the 
thing—proper measures. . . .” 

His queer laugh and irrelevant words ended the conver¬ 
sation. Nobody felt like sleeping, nobody felt like carrying 
on a discussion, and there was nothing to do. Daylight 
was breaking. The air was still chilly from the night. 
Silence reigned. The village was quietly sleeping off the 
recent untoward disturbance. Chapayev stood in the door¬ 
way, waiting for his horse to be saddled and brought up 
Fedor saddled his horse himself, and in a few minutes both 
divisional commander and commissar were riding hack along 
the road they had come the day before. 
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ONWARD 

Chapayev’s division was threatening Belebey from the 
north. The task of taking this town had not been assigned 
to it. But it is a weakness common to all commanders to 
be attracted by important centres, to want to be “ in at 
the death ” when it comes to the capture of these strong 
points. 

In the Civil War the enemy’s forces were not always the 
main objective ; the chief aim was more often to conquer 
territory, especially important towns. And this not only 
from strategic motives, but also from motives of policy ; 
because every big town may at the same time be the political 
centre of the surrounding region, be it large or small, and 
the fact that it was in the hands of the Whites or in those of 
the Reds had its effect on the political atmosphere of the 
entire region. And since politics was the mainspring in the 
Civil War, each side was animated with the desire to capture 
these centres as rapidly as possible. 

Belebey was not a very big centre, but it was nevertheless 
of some importance in -regard to the surrounding district. 
The right flank of Chapayev’s division had reached the town 
during the last decisive engagement, thrown themselves into 
the fight, and entered the place together with another division. 
This gave rise to heated discussion as to who had actually 
taken Belebey, who had benetrated into it first, displayed 
most resourcefulness, heroism, talent and so on. It seemed 
as if there could be no end to these disputes, since two 
military units had captured the same place at one and the 
same time. Chapayev did not personally take part in these 
disputes and turned the matter over to the brigade com¬ 
mander Popov, who did his best to be diplomatic. 

To the north our troops lay on the bank of the River 
Uzen, the Whites holding the other bank. There was a lull 
in the fighting. Neither side moved for several days. 
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The regiments were recuperating, gathering strength, 
preparing for new engagements. Chapayev, meanwhile, was 
fuming with indignation, cursing and swearing, volleying 
oaths right and left. He considered this halt on the Uzen 
criminal procrastination. 

“Why should we rest?” he bawled. “Who is fool 
enough to rest at the front ? Who wants this damned rest ? 
Maybe the staff wants to take a holiday ! ” He was full of 
hints at possible treachery, at the wilful delaying of the rapid 
and victorious progress of the Red troops. 

At that moment, it is true, this progress was not particu¬ 
larly rapid. What with the halts and waits, preparations and 
re-shufflings of forces, the average rate of advance was only 
about eight or ten versts a day. Some amateur mathe¬ 
maticians busied themselves with all kinds of computations 
and presented the results to Chapayev, who was wild with 
fury. 

“I’m not tired. I'm not tired,” he would thunder, banging 
his list upon the table. “ When I want a rest I’ll ask for it, 
but now we must push on. The enemy's on the run, and 
we’ve got to push him hard — not sit around on the river 
bank. . . .” 

“ But Vassily Ivanovich,” Klychkov would answer, “you’re 
thinking only of your own division. You queer fellow ! 
What about the others ? They must be brought up into line, 
relieved, re-equiped—there are a thousand things to be done 
at the front. You mustn’t concentrate on your own division 
to the exclusion of all others, and think that it can do every¬ 
thing by itself.” 

“You think it can’t?” Chapayev would answer with 
flashing eyes. “ And what kind of help do 1 get from any¬ 
body, anyway ? Has anybody stirred a finger on my behalf ? 
I’ll take Ufa with my division alone, only don’t hinder me, 
don’t interfere and mess things up.” 

“ Who mustn’t hinder you ?” 

“ Nobody must. I’ll do it all myself,” he would answer 
in a somewhat subdued tone as if suddenly realizing he had 
gone too far in his recriminations. 

Such outbursts were frequent. Right up to the capture 
of Ufa, Chapayev was dissatisfied with the course of the 
operations, although his division was winning victory after 

o 
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victory. He was always imagining that he was not being 
given a free hand, that he was robbed of initiative, that 
people wouldn’t listen to him, ignored his opinion. 

“ All they can do is pore over maps,” he would grumble 
to his followers. “ And we’re not fighting on the map, we’re 
fighting on solid land. On land, hang it all !” Tfien he 
would declare in growing anger: “ We know all we want and 
.can see everything for ourselves; it’s not orders we want, 
but reinforcements.” 

‘ 4 At it again, Vassily Ivanovich !” Klychkov would ob¬ 
serve, trying to bring him to reason. “ All our actions must 
be co-ordinated and combined.” 

“ Well, let them combine, they're quite welcome to do 
so,” Chapayev would burst*out. “Only they mustn’t get in 
my way. Now’s the time we ought to be going full speed 
ahead, and here wc are, holiday-making on the Uzen! ” 

“Ah, nonsense! ” Fedor would answer. “You’re in too* 
much of a hurry.” 

“ That means we're to sit here twiddling our thumbs, I 
suppose? Rest on the river banks, while Kolchak gets away 
scot-free ? Well, if that’s the way you want to fight, my taste 
is different, that’s all I can say. Is this the time to start 
shifting the divisions around ? Is that what the soldiers are 
asking for ? Are they complaining ? To hell with it all ! 
I’ll wash my hands off the whole business, leave it all, and go 
back to commanding a detachment again. Then Til have"a 
free hand and nobody’ll try to dictate to me. Til be on my 
own then anyway, but this way . . .” 

And he would spit vigorously to vent his disgust. 

“ You are vpxcd because the regiments are being shuffled 
around,” Klychkov would go on in his efforts to argue him 
into patience. “ Can’t you see that they must have reasons 
for doing it ? It can’t be just devilment on their part—not 
at a time like this. Maybe the troops are really worn out so 
they can't go any further. . . .” 

“ A-a-ah !” Chapayev would wave his hand contemp¬ 
tuously. “ Nobody’s tired. Yesterday I came across a Red 
Army man. He was limping through the forest, bandaged 
all over, a little man as thin as a haddock, ail by himself. 
‘Where are you going V 1 asked him. ‘ Back to my unit.’ 
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4 Why are you limping ?’ ‘ Been wounded.’ Why aren’t you 
in hospital ?’ 4 Can’t afford the time, comrade. It’s no good 
resting now, we’ve got to fight! I’ll have time enough to rest 
when I’m killed.’ And he laughed. I looked at him. That’s 
a fellow after my own heart, I thought. I took my watch 
off my wrist, and handed it to him. 4 Take this,’ I said, and 
remember Chapayev.’ He didn’t recognize me at first, you 
see. Then his face lit up, but we wouldn’t take the watch ; 
just waved it away. Finally, 1 got him to take it, and went 
on my way. And he stood there, gazing after me, till 1 was 
lost to sight. . That’s a tired man for you ! With such 
tired men I’ll soon settle Kolchak's hash !” 

“Yes, there are many of that sort,’’ said Fedor. 44 Maybe 
even the majority of our fellows arc like that, but all the same 
* they can get tired out.” 

But it was hopeless trying to shake* Chapayev’s conviction. 
Even a reference to Frunze, whom he held in great esteem 
did not help much. 

44 The orders all have to be sanctioned by Frunze. 4 Gen¬ 
erals ’ are not the only ones to sign them.” 

44 Perhaps they are the only ones,” Chapayev would mutter 
in muffled protest. 

44 How can that be ?” 

44 It can happen. Kolchak knows all about our orders 
before they reach us. That’s how matters stand.” 

44 What are you saying ?” Fedor would exclaim in amaze¬ 
ment. 44 Perhaps one or two orders really have been inter¬ 
cepted by Kolchak, but you mustn't *jump to conclusions, 
Vassily Ivanovich.” 

But it was no good. Chapayev stuck to his opinion. He 
had an ingrained distrust of headquarters, and did not change 
his views of them till his last breath. 

Early in the morning they made their way to Davleka- 
novo through the blossoming woods, over hills and valleys, 
mountain brooks and rivulets, along avenues of fragrant 
cherry-trees. Their path through the woods was peaceful, 
sunlit, full of forest sounds, drenched with the fragrant scents 
of a spring morning. ... 

And emerging from the forest, they came upon the regi¬ 
ments, to the Red Army men—ragged, filthy, lousy, worn 
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out with fatigue, underfed, poorly equipped. The nearer 
they came to Ufa, the more desperately the hostile troops 
defended themselves. The Whites had occupied all the best 
positions, particularly in the "hills ; they had concentrated 
their shock-troops and were making counter-attacks. They 
were careful of their baggage trains, sent them ahead as they 
retreated and set a strong guard over them. They had no 
desire to provide the Red Army with fresh supplies ! 

The advance involved greater difficulties every day. A 
huge number of spies were discovered, for Kolchak had his 
own agents working for him ; the rich peasants worked for 
Kolchak and so did many of the Tatars, who had been hood¬ 
winked by the rumour that the only aim of the Bolsheviks 
was to take Allah away from them and destroy their mosques. 
It sometimes happened that Tatar villages opened fire from 
the windows of their houses on an advancing Red regiment. 
And those who shot were not the well-to-do inhabitants, but 
the poor people. They were captured. And then ? Well, 
there was no hard and fast rule. Some were shot on the spot, 
others were sent to “ have a talk ” with their own country¬ 
folk, Tatars who were serving in the Red Army. The latter 
very quickly explained to them what the ultimate aim of the 
struggle was, and there were frequent cases when, after a 
short talk, they themselves joined the Red Army as volun-. 
teers. Spies were often caught. 

In Davlekanovo the Red Army men informed Fedor that 
there was a young girl in the baggage train who had been 
picked up on the way. She had asked for a lift to Ufa, as 
she wanted to enter the town with the Red Army; her 
mother, sisters and relations were all living there. 

“ Bring her to me,’ 1 commanded Fedor. 

The girl was shown in. She was about nineteen years of 
age. Walked with a limp. She had just finished school. Her 
clothes were shabby. She spoke much about Ufa. was very 
eager to get there as quickly as possible. 

There was absolutely nothing suspicious in her appearance. 
But Fedor had an unmotivated, unsubstantiated, purely 
instinctive foreboding that all was not well. He decided to 
interrogate the girl. 

“ If I’m mistaken. I’ll let her off, and there'll be no harm 
done,” he thought, “ if not ...” 
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He talked with her for a while about nothing in particular, 
and then suddenly asked her point-blank: 

“ How long ago were you wounded ?” 

“ Oh, long ago. . . . That is . . . No. ... Why do you^ 
think I have been wounded ?” 

“You limp,” said Fedor firmly, looking intently into her 
eyes. 

Next to him sat Comrade Trallin, the chief of the political 
department of the army. He was silently watching this 
strange inquiry. 

“ Yes,” she said with embarrassment, “ my leg was . . , 
But that was long ago.” 

Fedor decided that the best way would be to put her 
unexpected questions,in rapid succession without allowing 
her time to think over her answers, or to wriggle out of 
difficulties. 

“ Where and when were you wounded ?” 

“1 was taking a paper to headquarters.” 

“ Close to the battlefield ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You worked as a spy ?” 

“ No, I was a typist.” 

“ You lie !” he shouted suddenly. “ I know all. Do you 
understand ? All ! 1 know all about you. Our own spies 

have told me everything concerning you. Hand over your 
certificate at once. . . • You know, that bit of paper!” 

“ What bit of paper?” 

“ A thin, flimsy bit of paper. Tissue paper. Come on, be 
quick about it. Our spies know when it was written out for 
you. No good denying it.” 

Fedor had his eyes riveted on her all the time, and the 
result of his manoeuvre exceeded his expectations. When 
he mentioned the “ bit of paper ” the girl suddenly grew 
confused. It was a well-known fact that a certificate on a 
very small square of the thinnest sort of paper was handed 
out to all women employed as spies. They concealed it 
about their person, in the folds of their dress, in a chink 
in the heel of their shoe, rolled into a tiny ball and stuck into 
their ear—in short, it was hidden in the most ingenious ways 
you could think of. 

The girl produced a cigarette holder made of two tubular 
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pieces of amber screwed together. She unscrewed them and 
extracted a tightly rolled bit of paper on which her name, 
surname and patronymic were typed. 

A wonderful stroke of luck for Fedor. 

The girl was formally examined twice—first on the spot 
and after that at the army headquarters. Comrade Frunze 
who chanced to be present at the time was one of the interro¬ 
gators, The girl gave much valuable information. She 
declared, among other things, that same spies worked for the 
Reds and the Whites simultaneously, and these double- 
dealers were promptly rounded up. She furnished a lot of 
useful material, which was of great assistance to us. 

Similar cases, not all equally abundant in results, were 
not rare. Once, for example, a colonel’s wife, who was under 
suspicion, had been locked up in a bath-house. Suddenly 
the door was opened and another prisoner was thrust in after 
her. He told her that he was a White officer, and the silly 
woman, never suspecting that in reality he was a Communist, 
gave him some very interesting pieces of information. 

The Red troops were now marching on Chishma. It was 
obvious that such an important point would not be sur¬ 
rendered without a desperate defence. Two railroads con¬ 
verged here—the Samara-Zlato-Mst and the Volga-Bugul- 
minsk lines. The first line of defence lay a dozen versts 
distant from the station ; it consisted of deep, symmetrical 
and well-equipped trenches, with perfect parapets, com¬ 
munication trenches leading to the valley and secret passages 
to the foot of the hills. Whole coppices had been cut down, 
forest clearings had been prepared for cavalry ambushes, 
the plain bristled with barbed wire. There had been nothing, 
of the sort in the vicinity of Buguruslan or Bclebey. Such 
carefully and cleverly prepared trenches had by now become 
a rarity. It was clear that the enemy were making serious 
preparations. 

Kutyakov's brigade was advancing on Chishma. The last 
stages of its advance were one protracted battle ever growing 
in intensity. The nearer they came to Chishma, the fiercer 
grew the encounters. The attacks of the Reds were repulsed. 
Sometimes the enemy made counter-attacks. Nevertheless 
one could feel in the atmosphere that the doom of the Whites 
was already sealed ; even in their most furious onslaughts they 
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lacked the chief factor of success, faith in their own strength, 
the impulse to follow up every success. The enemy was 
still full of fight, but had relinquished all thought of 
victory. 

Imagine a little dog tearing along the street as fast as its 
legs can carry it, and being pursued by a strong,^self-assured 
mastiff that shakes, worries and mauls it. The little dog 
does not want to fight to a finish ; it can only snarl, some¬ 
times bite, and bite pretty hard, but that is not fighting. 
It can only run away, and it will be shamefully beaten. In 
the fighting before Chishma Kolchak’s troops were like 
this snarling little dog. They made counter-attacks as if 
they were covering the^ retreat of their main body and the 
baggage trains. You had the impression that only the rear¬ 
guard and the reserves, screening the withdrawal of other 
troops, were engaged. But this was not the case. The main 
body was being thrown into the fighting. In point of fact 
the enemy had already lost the initiative at Buguruslan, and 
they could not recapture it. Demoralization was infecting 
all Kolchak's army and this spelled its defeat. No measures 
of any kind—whether leniency and indulgence or repressions 
and executions—were of any avail to check the development 
of this unavoidable process. Apart from the general causes 
of demoralization which were present, in a lesser or greater 
degree, in all the White armies, there were also special causes 
in Kolchak’s army which helped to hasten on this process. 
Firstly, Kolchak mobilized the population wholesale, in this 
respect having an eye for quantity rather than for quality; 
secondly, when he endeavoured to cement and unify this huge 
mass of mobilized men with the aid of a handful of com¬ 
manders who were loyal to him, he was forced to give the 
latter a free hand in meting out any punishments they chose 
in his army. All the bad old army traditions were revived in 
this army of Kolchak’s to a greater extent than i(n any other 
White army. The heterogeneity of the troops and the cruelty 
of their commanders were the two causes which hastened on 
the demoralization of Kolchak’s army. 

After one engagement a package of the enemy’s docu¬ 
ments, including telegrams, orders, instructions and inquiries 
addressed to the White staff, fell into Klychkov’s hands. 

The following is typical: 
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“All insufficiently trained soldiers must be collected at 
such and such a place, and made ready for entrainment. It is 
imperative that they should be accompanied by an officer” 

These last words are priceless ; they testify to the deathly 
fear in which the commanders stood of their own army of 
“ Christian soldiers.” 

But a still more serious rift was revealed. It appeared 
that all the officers could not be relied on; they were liable 
to go over to the Reds. One day, for example, some ten Red 
cavalrymen blundered into a company of the enemy consisting 
of a hundred soldiers, two officers and a machine-gun. It 
looked as if it were a windfall for the Whites—they could 
easily capture the ten Reds or kill them all with one volley. 
What happened, however, was something very different. 
The officers shouted to their soldiers: “Don’t dare fire,” 
and came running towards the Red cavalry-men. They 
declared that they wanted to go over to the Reds with all 
their soldiers. And this in the teeth of all the rumours about 
“ Bolshevik cruelty ’’ and their merciless treatment of White 
officers. 

And in return the Red cavalrymen interceded for them 
zealously with their commanders, as though prisoners like 
these could be in danger of some terrible fate. 

The two officers turned out to be an office clerk and a 
village schoolmaster respectively. They had plenty to tell 
about the “ discipline ” in Kolchak’s army. Officers were 
shot for carrying on conversations with soldiers, if anything 
like familiarity could be detected in their relationships; 
etiquette and class disinctions had to be most strictly ob-. 
served, and any breach was severely punished. The higher 
commanders were in such fear of their army that they had 
lost all sense of discrimination ; they interpreted the most 
simple and innocent conversation between an officer and a 
soldier as cases of malicious and deliberate “ agitation.” 
There was much unrest among the lower commanders; 
the antagonism between them and their superiors was obvious 
and every day grew more intense. 

What these two officers said was unquestionably true. 
Fedor was able to verify it by other captured documents from 
the above-mentioned batch. 
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“ I order you to place Lieutenant Vlasov under observa¬ 
tion,” wrote a divisional commander. “ Officers Markov, 
Zhukov and Lizenstov, who attempted to hold conversations 
with private soldiers, must be placed under the strictest 
surveillance.” And so on. There were likewise records of 
interrogations and inquiries concerning officers, all indicating 
constant prying and spying. 

Things were not as they should be in Kolchak’s army. 
Discipline had become lax even among officers, and a 
number of telegrams referred to cases of disobedience and 
disregard of orders. To raise the 44 morale ” of the army, the 
higher command resorted to dubious measures. They 
claimed to have won victories which had actually been won 
by the Reds. In various leaflets and edicts villages and 
stations over which the Red flag had already been waving 
for at least a week were designated as belonging to the 
Whites, and so forth- The soldiers had found these tricks 
out, and had become sceptical in regard to any news, however 
authentic it might be. 

In Kolchak’s army the process of dissolution had obviously 
set in, and it was constantly being hastened on by the 
efforts of the Reds. Cartloads of agitational literature pene¬ 
trated to the rear of the Whites through the agency of the 
local population. Millions of appeals, manifestos and 
addresses to the soldiers were dropped from aeroplanes. 
The Red propagandists wormed their way into the very 
heart of the enemy’s positions, found their way among the 
soldier masses and carried on their heroic task quite fearlessly 
and directly. 

But in spite of all this the fighting was sometimes so fierce 
and severe that all surmises about the incipient collapse of 
the White army often seemed groundless. The staunchest 
White regiments took part in this fighting. There were 
fccomparatively few of them, but they fought superbly and 
their technique was also superb. Near Chishma, the fighting 
was so fierce that the Red regiments sometimes lost all but 
thirty or forty men in each company. The Red Army men 
fought desperately, as though inspired. It was uncanny. 
They would hurl themselves upon armoured trains with 
hand grenades, leaving the whole track strewn with dead 
bodies, running after the train with shouts of “ hurrah ” and 
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chucking the white, bottle-shaped bombs as though they 
were playing ball. When an armoured car came on the scene, 
the men would lie down, faces pressed to the earth. An 
armoured car “ did not kick a man when he was down,” and 
they let it pass harmlessly by. It would break through the 
line and go careering off to the rear, firing, but inflicting few 
casualties, and when it had passed them, the Reds would 
rush after it as they did after the armoured trains, hurling 
hand-grenades at it. 

Their heroism verged on insanity; machine-gun fire from 
armoured cars and trains wrought terrible havoc among Ihe 
Red Army men in the fighting before Chishma. 

But here again, twenty minutes after the battle, when the 
field was still swathed in smoke, and the groans of wounded 
comrades or enemies filled the air as they were being carried 
away, the little town immediately awoke to resume its 
normal life. From basements and cellars, barns and sheds, 
stoves and closets, underground places of concealment and 
attics, the peasants, regaining courage now that firing had 
ceased, came crawling out and began ministering to the needs 
of the exhausted Red Army men. 

Women clattered their pails, samovars began to hum, cups, 
spoons, pots and pans clinked. The cottages were noisy with 
the babble of voices- People poured out their reminiscences, 
told how they had survived, what they had been doing, what 
they had heard and seen. When the Red Army men had 
eaten and drunk tea, some of them began to play at leapfrog, 
and to see them then you would not have thought that they 
had just finished a bloody battle, but rather that they had 
strolled in from the neighbouring villages to celebrate some, 
holiday. 

In the evening there was chorus singing in the Stenka 
Razin Regiment. There were about twenty-five singers in 
this .regiment, many of them with very fine voices, but on 
account of the constant battles and campaigns they never 
had time to rehearse properly. Their zest for singing was 
so great that at each halt where the least opportunity offered 
itself they would all gather of their own accord around their 
beloved conductor, and begin to sing. At once they would 
be surrounded by other music lovers, until soon about half 
the regiment was gathered round them. Then they would 
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start some song that they all knew and .sing it in chorus. 
Songs which they were especially fond of were those about 
Stenka Razin or Ermak Timofeyevich. Sometimes also 
they chose gay dancing melodies. Some man would lead 
off in a high, affected falsetto voice, winking cunningly, anti 
screwing up his face: 

“ Eh! You Dunyashka, Dunya! 

“Eh! You Dunyashka, Dunya! ” 

Then a mighty wave of voices caught up the melody: 

“ Eh! you Dunya, Dunya, Dunya, 

“Dunya, Dunyashka* Dunya!” 

They beat the palms of their hands together in time, 
stamped with their heels, but that was only a prelude to what 
wits coming. When die second verse started with the 

“ Eh, you Dunya, Dunya. Dunya,” 

two or three dancers jumped out into the middle of the 
ring and began to dance. They danced wildly, till the 
sweat streamed from their faces and they were ready to drop. 
Others succeeded them, and so on in endless succession. 
Suddenly an accordion joined in. Dancing to the accordion 
was the next favourite pastime to singing, but only after the 
singers had already sung themselves hoarse. 

The “intelligentsia” of the regiment—the foragers, 
quartermasters and office clerks™ were noted for then 
sprightly dancing. But the battalion and company com¬ 
manders were not behindhand in this respect either—they, 
too. were mettlesome dancers! 

Singing and dancing often went turn and turn about. 
When they had sung themselves hoarse, they danced; when 
they had danced their legs olf, they sang as long as their 
breath lasted. 

Then for a change somebody would suddenly suggest : 
“ Let's have the 4 Long Live ’ and 4 Eternal memory.' 

The singers exchanged meaning glances: 

“ Shall we really sing it? 

* The thanksgiving and funeral services of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 
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“ Why not? ” 

“Come on then, who’s going to intone?” 

An extremely tall, stooping, pock-faced man made his way 
through the crowd, took up a position in full view of the 
rest and without more ado boomed out in a deep bass voice: 

“ Peaceful and blessed living, health, salvation, good 
speed in all things and victory over our enemies grant us, 
O Lord! ” 

Then he would stop and look around as if to say: “ Your 
turn now.” 

Obediently all present sang in doleful, long-drawn-out 
tones: 

“Lord have mercy upon us ” 

“Long live the All-Russian Socialist Red Army and their 
leader and comrade, Lenin,” he went on with a roar. “ Long 
live the heroic commanders of the 25th Rifle Division and 
the 218th Stenka Razin Regiment!” 

The chorus answered by a tumultuous: 

“ Long live! ” 

“ Long live the artillery, cavalry, telephone operators, 
motor-cyclists, machine-gunners, bombers, fliers, scouts, 
infantry, orderlies, cooks, butchers and all caterers and 
suppliers.” 

And again the chorus merrily and uproariously responded: 
“Long live!” 

On such occasions all faces would be wreathed in smiles, 
all eyes proclaimed with proud self-satisfaction: “This is 
not borrowed wit; we've made it ail up by ourselves, in our 
own regiment.” 

At this point the leading voice invariably started off again 
in still deeper and gloomier tones: 

“Jn blessed death grant eternal peace, O Lord, to the 
Siberian Supreme Governor, tormentor of all toilers, his 
excellency the White Admiral Kolchak and all his god- 
protected congregation—jesuitic metropolitans, archbishops 
and bishops, bandits, spies and agents, officials, gold- 
epaulctted officers and all his adherents. White weasels, poor 
bastards who’ve been duped and Czechoslovakian bum- 
lickers—e-tern-al mem-o-ry.” 

Nasal and discordant singing of the funeral service droned 
out in response, investing the very air, it seemed, with a 
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charnel-house odour. 

But the “ precentor ” was off again, before the choir had 
properly finished. 

“ To all counter-revolutionaries, imperialists, capitalists, 
diverse White socialists, hunters after careers, monarchists 
and other adventurers, traitors and backsliders, speculators 
and sabotagers, marauders and deserters, pot-bellied bankers 
kand all similar skunks—e-tern-al mcm-o-ry.” 

The chorus and the entire audience of Red Army men 
. then wound up with a final, long-drawn-out 

“ E-tcrn-al mem-o-ry.” 

When they had finished, they would all stand a few minutes 
in silence, quite motionless, as if awaiting applause. The 
regiment was extremely proud of this anthem, loved to hear 
it and sometimes repeated it three or four times running. 

With singing and dancing they would keep it up until late 
in the night. At early dawn they would have to march on 
again, but they never thought of resting. After a sleepless 
night they would step out as lightly and briskly as ever! 

Chisma was reckoned the key to the Urals. Now the 
road was clear. Everything seemed to indicate that the 
enemy would cross the White River and make a stand on its 
further bank. 

The Red troops hurled themselves into the pursuit of 
Kolchak’s retreating army with redoubled vigour and 
tenacity. 

“ Now well take Ufa,” said Chapayev, “ if only the 
right flank doesn’t let us down.” 

He had in mind the division that was to turn the enemy’s 
right flank. 

“ What makes you so sure about it? ” somebody asked 
him. 

“ Because Kolchak’s up against it now, and he’ll have to 
Skedaddle off into Siberia.” 

“But we were up against it near Samara,” was the answer 
“ and we didn’t run then! ” 

“Up against it? Well, what of it?” retorted Chapayev 
He could not find the right explanation for this fact, and felt 
nonplussed. “ That’s nothing,” he said. “ You see if we 
don’t take Ufa.” 
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This assurance of victory was common to almost everyone 
and it was particularly marked among the rank-and-file. 
When the future prospects of success were being discussed 
among the troops, all spoke in terms of days and hours. 
The strength, resistance and technique of the enemy were 
not mentioned at all. 

“ On Tuesday morning we'll enter such and such a vil¬ 
lage," the men would say. "And by evening we'll get to 
such and such a river. If the bridge has not been blown 
up, well cross it then and there. If it has, we'll be detained 

till the morning. On Wednesday we'll reach-and on 

Thursday-" and so on. 

T hey spoke as if they were on manoeuvres, as if there were 
no enemy to take into account at all. Nor were they often 
mistaken in their calculations; subsequent events bore out 
the correctness of their expectations. If anything, they 
advanced more quickly than was anticipated. Ufa itself 
was captured “ ahead of schedule." 

The speed at which they moved was sometimes amazing, 
and the endurance of the Red Army men beyond compare. 
There were no obstacles they could not overcome, and 
they did not believe in any force capable of stopping their 
advance. The battle of Chishrna, during which they bombed 
armoured trains, proved that the Red Army men took some 
stopping. Now rewards were sent for those who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in this battle, and the rewards had 
to be distributed among the troops. This gave rise to a 
curious incident in one of the bravest regiments. The Red 
Army men and the commanders to whom the distinctions had 
been awarded declared that everyone in the regiment had 
taken an equal part in the loyal and courageous defence of 
the Soviet Republic, that there were none among them braver 
or less brave than the others, and that of course no coward 
could have remained in their ranks, since they themselves!* 
would have eliminated hifn without delay- “ We decline to 
receive rewards. We all wish to be equals, and admit of no 
distinctions." 

In the Civil War such cases were frequent. There were 
instances of such lofty impulses and elated ardour as simply 
took your breath away. The view the men took of their own 
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part in the war was simple, direct and devoid of all selfish¬ 
ness. 

u Why should 1 rank first? We are all on the same level. 
My neighbour is no worse than myself. If he happens to 
be worse. I’ll improve him; if he is better than 1 am, he must 
make me improve, and that’s all there is to it.” 

As early as 1918 three hundred men of the Pugachev 
Regiment constituted themselves into a sort of commune. 
None of them had any private property; they held every¬ 
thing in common, clothes, footwear, etc. Each man wore 
what he needed at the moment. Their pay and what they 
received from home was also shared out equally among 
all. In action this group distinguished itself by the way its 
members stuck together. Now, of course, they are all killed 
or maimed, for their heroism was quite out of the ordinary. 

I This regiment’s refusal to accept rewards was only one of 
the more striking examples of the disdain for distinctions 
typical of the whole division, including commanders and 
political workers. On that same day all the comrades who 
gathered in the political department asked Klychkov, who, 
by the way, fully approved of it, to send a protest to the 
Central Committee of the Party against any distribution of 
rewards. They regarded this question as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, and wished to make their views on the subject quite 
clear. They drew up and sent the following letter: 

Dear Comrades: 

When we began to distribute rewards in one of thp heroic 
regiments, the Red Army men protested against it, and refused 
the rewards, declaring that they all fought, and will continue 
to fight, for the Soviet power, and do not accept any distinc¬ 
tions, since the only desire of each man is to be worthy of hfs 
neighbour. This highly conscious approach to the question of 
. rewards gives us Communists Tood for thought. We must 
carefully consider the system of rewards established in the 
Red Army. It is impossible to select the best, because it is 
impossible to establish a general criterion of value. One man 
may display wonderful initiative ; another, foresight which 
saves many lives ; a third, courage, self-control, levelheaded¬ 
ness ; a fourth, unequalled bravery ; a fifth does systematic, 
unostentatious work, and thereby increases the fighting 
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capacity of the troops, and so on. All cases cannot be 
enumerated here. If the truth be told, rewards are often 
distributed without discrimination. There are cases where 
lots have been drawn for them, and other cases where they 
have led to brawling and bloodshed. In our opinion rewards 
have an evil and corrupting effect. They generate envy, even 
hatred, among the best fighters, provide matter for suspicion, 
vulgar gossip, talks about a return to the past, and so on. 

They make weak-minded people inclined to flattery,* 
servility and sycophancy. We have never heard a man who 
has been rewarded express his delight at the distinction, or 
show that he really valued it. Nothing of the kind. All 
commanders, and rank-and-file fighters whom we have inter¬ 
viewed on this subject are indignant at rewards and protest 
against them. It goes without saying that if rewards con¬ 
tinue to be sent they will be distributed, but if they were 
completely abolished, nobody would regret it, but rather 
welcome their abolition. ... 

This is the text of the letter sent to the Central Committee 
of the Party. No answer to it ever came. 

There is much that is puerile and inexact in this letter. 
It lacks the correct political approach to this question, and 
it is not devoid of mawkishness and ostentatious fine feelings; 
nevertheless it is sincere, heartfelt and absolutely in the 
spirit of those times- 

A few days later another letter was sent to the Central 
Committee, and it was followed by a third—but of this we 
shall speak later on. 

The second letter, very similar in tone and character to 
the first, dealt with the new rates of pay. The fact was 
that during the march on Ufa, although the rations were 
sometimes very short, food conditions were, on the whole, 
pretty tolerable, because you could get supplies from the 
population in case of need. It was only when the transpoft* 
of food was interrupted for some reason or other, and the 
regiments had to advance by forced marches through regions 
where everything was burnt down and devastated, that our 
men felt the pinch of hunger. Then you had to tighten your 
belt for a bit! 

It often happens at the front that you have no use at all 
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for money, that money becomes a mere burden for those 
who have not a particular liking for it as such. In those 
months and years when everyone was keyed up to a high 
spiritual level and highly sensitive on questions of honour, 
you could note a certain punctiliousness in regard to all 
material things, even among the most important workers, 
and even in regard to the most insignificant matters. 

1 A man might be a commissar, but he nevertheless wore 
clothes as plain as those of the rank-and-file Red Army 
men, ate the same food, endured the same privations in 
campaigns, and was always at the place of greatest danger 
during battles. In any case, such was the behaviour of the 
best commissars. Adventurers, and cowardly, self-interested 
men, unfit to figure in such a mighty drama as was being 
enacted, generally vanished from the army in some manner 
or other; some were discharged, others were transferred to 
other work, some simply took themselves oil either with or 
without permission. The high prestige of Communists in 
the army had been dearly won. Communists went and were 
sent to the most dangerous places—were the first in the most 
difficult operations. We know of cases where, out of the 
fifteen or twenty persons killed or wounded in some insigni¬ 
ficant engagement, half or three-quarters were Communists. 

At that time, we repeat, the drive towards “ equalization ” 
was a serious and even natural alfair. It frequently hap¬ 
pened that commanders and commissars refused to have a 
special rate of pay, returned their extra money to the treasury 
of the regiment, and were satisfied with wages equal to those 
of the rank-and-file. The drive towards “equalization” 
was taken so seriously that once Chapayev and Fedor had 
an earnest conference together for devising means to make 
everybody in the division use the second person singular 
instead of the second plural in their intercourse with one 
ijnother. 

* What gave rise to this discussion was the fact that most 
men occupying responsible posts generally said “ thou ” to 
a Red Army man, not out of contempt or any such feeling, 
but because they considered the refined “ you ” out of place 
amid the hard surroundings of war. Ultra-polite modes of 
address seemed unnatural at that time. Commanders and 
commissars were themselves former peasants and workers, 

p 
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and they addressed the rank-and-file with the same direct¬ 
ness and simplicity as they had been wont to use towards 
their workmates in factories or farms. There was no occasion 
for refined manners. Commanders were unpretentious in 
their relations to the men, and so were the men in their rela¬ 
tions to them. 

In the regiment thou ” was in common usage, higher up 
things were different- Here the Red Army man was 
addressed in the second person singular, but he himself was 
shy of answering in the same way. This circumstance pro¬ 
voked Fedor and Chapayev to discuss the question of 

equalization / 7 They puzzled their brains over it, made all 
kinds of plans and suggestions, none of which came to any¬ 
thing. 

You may imagine the feelings in the division when it was 
announced that all the rates of pay were to be raised, except 
those of the Red Army men. The first to lodge a protest 
were the members of the political department. They had 
two reasons for doing it; firstly, because they did not 
wish to be differentiated from the men. and secondly because 
taunts and suspicions were more often directed against them 
than anybody else. They often heard remarks about their 
proclaiming brotherhood and equality in words, but not 
doing anything of the kind in practice. 

Such primitive and vulgar accusations ought not to have 
impressed them; they should have been inured to them, 
but they were not. The political workers, who were Red 
Army men themselves, were up in arms about it and thought 
it their duty to report and protest. 

When the news of these revised rates came, it caused 3 , 
commotion in all the" regiments. Protests rained in on the 
political department. After making his rounds in the division, 
Fedor's ears were ringing with the comments he had heard 
on these “ crazy rates of pay . 77 As a matter of fact the rise^ 
far from being crazy, was insignificant. But at that time the ~ 
importance of such things was magnified. 

It so happened that a conference of the Party members in 
the division had been called just at this time for a short and 
urgent discussion on certain questions in connection with 
the forthcoming occupation of Ufa. At this conference 
Klychkov was-asked to send a protest to the Central Com- 
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miUee. Having satisfied himself that most of the command- 
ing staff approved of it, he wrote out a new letter : 


Dear Comrades : 

I am writing to you on behalf ot the political workers--©! -em 
division and the best part of our commanding staff. NNe are 
highly displeased with and indignant at the new rates of pay 
which have now been established. These rates are crazy, 
incredibly high. Why should we have all this money ? It will 
bring nothing but corruption into our midst. Not to mention 
the fall of the ruble, the rapid growth in the prices of food¬ 
stuffs, etc., we ourselves may contract habits of ostentation and 
idleness, becoming either spendthrifts or misers, who hoard or 
conceal large sums of money. And in the face of all this, the 
Red Army men's pay has not been raised a kopek. Is the Party 
aware of this ? Perhaps people of an alien spirit are trying to 
poison our relations with the Red Army men ? The muttered 
complaints in the Red Army are growing louder and louder. 
Perhaps high rates of pay a/e needed in Petersburg or othei 
famine-stricken localities, but we. don't need them here, where 
bread and butter may be had almost for nothing. Maybe 
different rates should be introduced for the different zones. We 
are even trying to arrange that all workers in the political 
department should receive salaries equal to those of the Red 
Army men, and now you award us a fresh rise.! Sharks you 
will never satisfy however much you pay them, but as for us', 
we are in no need of excessive pampering. However hungry 
we may be. well carry on the struggle. 

This letter, too, displays more warmth of heart than reason. 
In places it is distinctly exaggerated, as, for instance, when 
it mentions “ habits of ostentation and idleness.” What kind 
of ostentation and idleness could one indulge in at the front, 
in campaigns and battles? 

* The reader may ask why this letter was addressed to the 
Central Committee of the Party and not to the central com¬ 
mand of the Red Army. This was done to stress the par- 
ticuiar importance of the matter, which went far beyond the 
bounds of the division or the army. Besides this, the men 
had a profound faith in the Central Committee, almost 
amounting to reverence, and they so firmly believed that 
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their request would meet with success that they even counted 
on an immediate reply- 

At t,he last minute a very naive postscript had been 
added to the latter. It referred to the inadequacy of the plays 
and concerts at the front, and ended as follows: 

It is imperative to apply pressure in the right quarter- and 
produce collections of new plays, uplifting songs and truly* 
artistic compositions in prose and verse. If such books have 
already been issued (and we have not seen them) then, com¬ 
rades, send them to us at the front at once. 

What simplicity! Our fellows at the front never realized 
that it was impossible to issue orders for the immediate 
production of books, that books had to be thought out, given 
years to ripen and come into being in their owil good time. 
They could not patiently wait for such things to happen 
in the normal way. And on account of this they had a 
way of applying in every possible quarter. The work was 
often hampered by lack of co-ordination, wrangling, unneces¬ 
sary meddling, uncalled for reproaches, threats and repres¬ 
sions. 

Take, for instance, the “woman question” in the Red 
Army. How many conferences, letters and orders were 
devoted to this matter, and what came of it all in practice? 
In actual practice, every case was “left to the discretion” 
of the nearest authorities. Orders—not always of an official 
character---had been issued to have all woman, including 
wives, removed from the Red Army. And there was good 
reason for these orders. Not only commanders and com¬ 
missars had wives with them, but wives also accompanied 
the Red regiments in large numbers, bringing along their 
children and household goods. And all this huge “ rear 
army ” travelled in carts requisitioned for the use of the 
regiment! Just think what numberless peasants carts wCi&v 
permanently employed in absolutely unproductive work!; 
Moreover, women were the cause of more or less serious 
rows among the men. It could hardly be otherwise when 
the army was forced for months and even for years at a 
stretph to live its own isolated existence, cut off from the rest 
of the world and deprived of much that was indispensable. 
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Women, wives in particular, often distracted the men 
from military matters and were the cause of their devoting 
their time to other affairs, quite alien to campaigns and 
battles. Besides this, spies and scouts were mostly to be 
found among the women folk. In short, there were many 
reasons for the issue of special orders and instructions with 
regard to women. 

y But when one attempted to put these edicts, and instruc¬ 
tions into effect, all sorts of unpleasantness arose. The 
regiments jibbed at first, especially when they got wind of 
the fact that all the women had been allowed to remain 
on the staff of the division. Finally, however, some sort 
of understanding was reached. Among the office workers, 
the task of eliminating the women was more difficult. It 
was not the same thing as removing a *few hundred Red 
Army men’s wives from the regiments. Discharging women 
from the service was quite another business, because they 
were useful, sometimes indispensable workers who could not 
be easily replaced. JHow and why should we dispense with 
the women stretcher-bearers, or with the heroic women who 
had enlisted in the army and fought with the rank-and-file, 
following them through thick and thin. And there were 
the women political workers. Communists, sisters and nurSes, 
of whom there were so few and who were always badly 
needed. But alas, the orders were often issued in sweeping 
terms, accepted unconditionally, and carried out to the letter! 

Once some women weavers, enlisted for active service in 
the regiment, rushed up to. Fedor, and breathlessly declared 
to him that they were being turned out of the regiment. They 
told him that there had been four “ women of scandalous 
behaviour” among them, but that they had themselves 
expelled them from the regiment. Klychkov had to go 
personally to the regiment, and explain to those in com¬ 
mand that these women had every right to stay. 

► may be imagined how intricate and confused this ques¬ 
tion was when even the leaders of the division did not under¬ 
stand it properly- 

Kutyakov’s brigade had taken Chisma in one impetuous 
assault, snatching the victory out of the hands of Popov’s 
brigade to whom this operation had been entrusted. Popov 
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had been advancing with his regiments along the bank of 
Lake Lcii-Kul, and he was quite close to Chisma when it was 
taken by Kutyakov. 

It often happens at the front that some small victory, 
snatched from one unit by another, is the signal for a disaster. 
Some commander loses his head, wishes to play a spectacular 
part by winning an unexpected success, takes upon himself 
a portion of the task assigned to some other commander, 
and so mixes everything up. His victory is more loss than 
gain, and the worst complications may ensue from it. 

Take, for instance, a case where a wide flanking move¬ 
ment has been planned, with the aim of surrounding the 
enemy and capturing his whole army. If under these cir¬ 
cumstances some foolhardy commander risks a frontal attack 
on his own responsibility, he thereby confuses •irretrievably 
the whole plan of operations and his partial “ victory ” ruins 
the large and more important general plan. Such a disaster 
might have occurred in this case, when Kutyakov dashed into 
Chishma, having behind him enemy regiments that could 
fall upon him from the rear and badly damage his brigade. 
He was saved from this by the timely arrival of Popov. In 
Chapayev’s division mutual assistance was the unwritten 
law; each unit speedily and steadfastly helped the other 
unit in moments of adversity. Unfortunately this was not 
everywhere the rule in other sections of the army. Often 
help was withheld, and the consequences were sometimes 
serious. 

The moment Popov grasped the situation, he fell on the 
enemy, diverted their attack on to himself, and, taking 
advantage of the confusion in their ranks, drove them steadily 
back towards the River Dema. The artillery bombardment 
was so furious that three guns went out of order. The enemy ' 
retreated beyond the Dema, blowing up all bridges, which 
proved that they had no intention of returning. They con¬ 
tinued to retreat at breakneck speed towards the WhiUw* 
River.* 

Chishma was the last point where Kolchak’s army planned 
to make a stand before reaching Ufa. From this point on, 
the mood of the White army underwent a profound and 


* The river on which the town of Ufa is situated. 
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irreparable change. After this the best they could hope for 
was an orderly retreat. All serious attempts to “ turn the 
scale ” were relinquished, though they did not yet cease to 
speak of such an attempt and to hope for it in vain. 
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Whole corps and divisions were now concentrated on the 
high hank of the White River, where the enemy stood at 
bay in a strong position, bristling with heavy artillery, 
machine-guns and the bayonets of the infantry- All bridges 
had been blown up by the enemy in his retreat. Kolchak 
was loath to leave the Ufa region, and his position on the high 
right bank of the White River commanded a view of the 
Red regiments advancing on him from different sides. 

The Reds had planned to surround Ufa. The divisions 
on the right flank were given the task of working round to 
the enemy's rear, towards the Archangelsk Factory, but the 
difficulties of movement were so great that they had not 
been able to get a single man over the White River by the 
time the other divisions had already reached its banks. 

Chapayev's division reached the river at a point just 
opposite Ufa. Its right flank, Popov’s brigade, halted by the 
huge bridge that spanned the river in a high arch and led 
right into the town. The left flank, with Shmarin’s and 
Kutyakov's brigades, had marched to Krassny Yar, a small 
village twenty-five versts downstream. 

When these troops had crossed the river from Krassny 
Yar and come up close to the town, Popov's brigade wty^ 
to cross the river near the bridge and come to their support. 
The bridge, a huge cast-iron structure, was still intact, but 
nobody believed that the enemy had left it untouched; it 
was assumed that it had been mined and could therefore not 
be crossed. The railway track ran along a high embank¬ 
ment before reaching the bridge; on the bridge itself it had 
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been torn up in places, and in the very middle of the bridge 
stood a few railway cars loaded with rubble and all kinds of 
debris. Apart from this suspicious-looking bridge there 
was nothing to cross the river by. It was only some time 
later that the men managed to find a few boats and to rig up 
some makeshift rafts by lashing together some logs and 
planks. However, the main blow was to be dealt from 
Krassny Yar. 

Vikhor’s cavalry was patrolling the river bank at a small 
distance from Krassny Yar when they suddenly saw a ferry¬ 
boat and two small steamers come sailing serenely down the 
river. The passengers on board formed a mixed crowd, most 
of them, of course, being soldiers, with about thirty officers 
among them. Such lack of caution was amazing, unexplain¬ 
able; it seemed as if these people had not considered that 
they might be attacked from the bank or simply did not 
know about the presence of Red troops in the vicinity. The 
Red cavalrymen fairly gaped with astonishment when they 
saw officers with their gold epaulettes on the steamers. The 
officers, too, did not take in the situation at once; they must 
have taken the Reds for their own men, 

“Halt!” came the command from the bank. 

“ Why should we?” came the answer. 

” Stop the steamers, or we’ll open fire! Put in to shore! ” 
shouted the cavalrymen- But those on board had at last 
grasped the situation. The steamers began to gather speed, 
making for the marshes lower down where the cavalry 
could not penetrate. 

The cavalrymen roared at them threateningly: 

“ Stop! Stop! ” 

The steamers did not stop. Shots were fired from the 
decks. The cavalry responded, and an uneven battle began. 
A machine-gun was rushed up and began to sputter fire. 
A hubbub of cries arose from the steamers, those on deck 
ushed headlong below, tried to hide as best they could, 
lie steamers put in to shore. The officers refused to sur¬ 
render; almost all of them shot themselves, or jumped into 
the river. 

These captured steamers were a real windfall for the Reds. 
They were afterwards put to use for ferrying our troops 
across the river, thus putting an end to our difficulties in this 
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respect . The steamers were concealed, so that the cnenn 
might not know what a prize had fallen into our hands. ‘ 
Two days before the general attack on Ufa, Frunze, 
Chapayev and Fedor arrived in an automobile at Krassny 
Yar, and immediately called a conference of commanders and 
commissars in order to clear up all the circumstances and 
peculiarities of the situation, to weigh and consider all the 
possibilities, to review their forces and estimate the chances 
of success. 

Frunze always kept to a rule which helped him to unravel 
the most perplexing problems. He had made a habit of 
calling informal conferences of all the participants in a given 
operation, squarely setting before them the main problems, 
eliminating all minor ones for the moment, encouraging 
them to all-round discussion and directing this discussion 
into the proper channels. By the end of such a conference 
Frunze himself had only to weigh and calculate the chances 
of success that had been revealed, to co-ordinate the material 
and draw the inevitable conclusions. This method, it might 
seem, was simple enough, but it was not everyone who could 
apply it: in any case Frunze had mastered it to perfection. 

This conference of Krassny Yar was attended by all the 
commanders in the division. They had to take into account 
not only the technical equipment and the number of the 
troops, but also their distinctive qualities. In the given 
circumstances it was thought best to give the most respon¬ 
sible post to the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment. This 
choice was no accident. The regiments of Kutyokov had 
won immortal fame and ranked among the first in fighting 
capacity, nevertheless, at this moment, when undaunted 
courage alone might prove insufficient, it was deemed better 
to rely on the regiment of Red weavers with their high 
level of political consciousness. 

Immediately after the conference all mounted their horses 
and galloped off towards the river, to the point from which 
the troops were to be ferried over. At a distance of half a 
verst from the bank they dismounted and proceeded on foot 
down the sandy slope, keeping close watch over the opposite 
bank and expecting every minute to be fired at. But no 
shots came. They scrambled up the slope again, examinett 
the opposite bank through their field-glasses, chose the exact 
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spot for the crossing, finally decided on all the details of the 
operation and rode back again. Two of the steamers were 
brought to the place chosen for the crossing, the third was 
left On a sand-bank. Fuel was loaded and gangways hasxWy 
built. 

Another day passed- The decisive hours were drawing 
near. It was settled that Chapayev himself should direct the 
cvossvwgj of the river near Yav\ and that Fedor vAr, 

over to the bridge where Popov’s brigade was stationed and 
, conduct operations there until the occupation of the town. 
Each went to his post. 

As evening fell, the scene in Krassny Yar became one of. 
unusual bustle and animation. But the silence, too, was 
unusual. Human forms flitted about like' shadows, merged 
into groups, melted, vanished, gathered again to melt anew. 
It was the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment making its pre¬ 
parations for the crossing. The steamers were packed to 
capacity with men. After one batch had been taken over, 
the steamers came back for the next, until the whole regiment 
had gathered on the opposite bank. The night was far gone 
and dawn would soon break. 

At this moment the batteries in Krassny Yar—several 
dozen guns—opened fire on the nearest enemy trenches 
that closed the loop formed here by the river. The range 
had been ascertained beforehand, and the shots went home. 
It was impossible for the enemy to remain in the trenches 
under such a fierce cannonade. They wavered, and made a 
disorderly rush for the second line of trenches. As soon as 
the scouts reported this, the artillery ceased fire, and the 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment advanced. They attacked 
the enemy with great determination and drove them right 
back to the village of Novye Turbasly. The enemy retreated 
in panic, unable to find any spot on their way where they 
could rally and entrench themselves. The Ivanovo weavers 
^ntered Novye Turbasly on the heels of the Whites. Here 
they halted and awaited reinforcements, as it would have 
been foolhardy for a single regiment to venture too far. They 
strengthened their position in the village. Meanwhile the 
Pugachev Regiment was advancing along the river bank 
towards Alexandrovka- 

Near Krassny Yar the Stenka Razin and the Domashkino 
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Regiments were now being ferried across the river to assist 
the troops that had crossed already. Four armoured cars 
were landed, but three of them were upset all together and 
remained stranded on the road, to be picked up and utilized 
by the cavalry later on. 

The enemy, who had retreated upstream, now rallied and 
attacked the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment. It was 
already seven or eight o’clock in the morning. During their 
pursuit of the enemy to the village, the halt and the shoot¬ 
ing, in response to sham attacks by the enemy, the Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk men had used up all their cartridges. More¬ 
over, they had no hope of speedy reinforcements, and they 
kept in mind the orders of Kutyakov, who had taken com¬ 
mand of all the troops on the other bank of the river. 

“ Don’t retreat. Remember there’s nothing but bayonets 
in reserve!” 

Yes, the weavers now had nothing but bayonets left to 
fight with. And when, instead of sham attacks, the enemy 
launched a real offensive on a wide front, the Red lines 
faltered, could not resist the shock, drew back. The com¬ 
mander of the regiment was then our old friend, the one-¬ 
time commissar, Burov, and his commissar was Nikita 
Lopar. They both raced along the line, shouting to the 
men to stop the retreat, explaining rapidly that there was 
nowhere to retreat to—they had only the river behind them, 
they could not be ferried over—the only thing to do was to 
stand their ground, dig themselves in and withstand the 
attack. And the wavering line stopped its retreat and held 
fast. At that very moment some mounted men came gallop¬ 
ing up, and jumped down from their horses. It was Frunze, 
together with Tronin, the chief of the political department 
of the army, and a few others. Frunze, holding his riflq 
in his hand, ran forward, shouting: “Hurrah, hurrah, 
comrades! Forward! ! !” All those who were near recog¬ 
nized him, and the news that he was there spread like wild¬ 
fire through the ranks. The men took heart at once, they 5 ^ 
rushed madly forward. It was an unforgettable moment! 
They could fire but seldom—the cartridges were too few, 
but they hurled themselves with bayonets on the attacking 
enemy. And such was the might of their heroic exaltation 
that this time it was the enemy’s ranks that faltered, turned 
and began to run. 



Kutyakov gave his orderlies instructions never Vo leave 
Frunze’s side, adding: 

1 “ If he is hit, he must be got out of the battle at all costs, 
and* brought back to the steamer.” 

Carts, loaded with ammunition, were already being rushed 
up from the river, and as soon as our men halted beyond 
Turbasly, the cartridges were hauled up to them by men 
, crawling on hands and knees. As they sprang up to renew 
the attack, a bullet hit Tronin in the chest. He was picked 
up and led away from the battlefield- His chest, with the 
scar of the bullet on it, now bears the Order of the Red 
Banner. 

The tide had turned, the Reds had the upper hand again. 
Frunze left the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment and rode off 
with Kutyakov to visit the Pugachev men. They climbed 
up hillocks and mounds, surveyed the locality, discussed the 
best way of continuing operations, studied the map again and 
again, carefully examining every dot on it and comparing 
with what they saw before them. The Pugachev Regiment 
was still marching along the bank. Soon battalions of the 
Stenka Razin and Domashkino Regiments began to arrive 
and fell in on the highroad. At noon the order for a further 
general attack was issued. 

The Pugachev Regiment was to proceed further along the 
river bank, while the Stenka Razin and Domashkino Regi¬ 
ments were to form the centre and the Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
Regiment the extreme left flank. By this time this regiment 
had already occupied the village of Staryc Turbasly and had 
halted there for a rest. Just at this moment enemy columns 
appeared on the northern side: they threatened to strike at 
the centre of the Red line, which was preparing for attack. 
“Maybe it’s only herds of cattle,” said some. 

“ It can’t be cattle. Look at their bayonets glittering,” 
answered others. 

i4, Whether the glitter of bayonets was visible or not, cannot 
be said, but in any case it soon became evident that the 
enemy were approaching, and that the issue of the impending 
engagement would be of vital importance. Frunze was 
eager to take part in the fighting. Kutyakov, however, pre¬ 
vailed on him not to do so, but to return to the river and speed 
up the crossing of another division. It was agreed that this 
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was the best course, and Frunze galloped away. Presently 
his horse was killed under him, and he himself was badly 
shaken by a bursting shell. This, however, did not prevent 
him from supervising the passage of the troops. He urged 
them on, gave valuable instructions, helped to get some 
artillery over. 

Khrebtov’s battery was the first to come up to the Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk Regiment- He posted his battery behind the 
lines, and at the enemy’s first advance, while the line was 
awaiting them in frozen pent-up expectation, he opened fire. 
A shudder of delight passed through the ranks as the men 
heard their own battery at work, and they leapt forward. 

But the advance could not be pushed home. Too huge a 
mass, coming from the north, fell upon the Stenka Razin and 
Domashkino battalions. The forces were too unequal, it: 
was too hard to withstand and hurl back this onslaught, and 
the Stenka Razin Regiment faltered, began to retreat. Things 
went wrong in one battalion in which there were more un¬ 
trained youths than tried old fighters; they broke and fled 
towards the bank of the -river. Isolated men from other 
battalions followed their example. The rest were slowly 
retreating, firing all the time at the advancing enemy. The 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment was still stationed near 
Turbasly, and part of the enemy forces were now turned 
against it. 

Kutyakov galloped up to Khrebtov: 

“ The Stenka Razin boys are retreating, we must help 
them! Turn your guns, aim to the right at those that are 
pursuing them! 

Khrebtov changed the direction of his guns. He was an 
experienced gunner, a master of his craft, and his true eye 
and quick perception worked wonders. Shells began to 
rain in the thick of the enemy columns. This threw them 
into confusion, they stopped their pursuit, stood then- 
ground for a minute, and then began to retreat. Meanwhile^ 
the artillery fire was growing in fierceness, the shells flying 
thicker, with devastating accuracy. The enemy advance was 
stopped. The Stenka Razin Regiment rallied, took heart 
again. 

Meanwhile Chapayev, aided by Mikhailov, vvas sending 
over troops from the opposite side of the river. When 
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Mikhailov sawfted Army men running up to the river bank 
he guessed that something had gone wrong, and hastened off 
to inform Chapayev, but Chapayev was already acquainted 
with all the facts—he had just spoken with Kutyakov on the 
telephone. 

He cut Mikhailov short, and gave out his orders: 

“Listen, Mikhailov! We have just sent over another 
'battalion. Men are needed there- But that’s not all. Those 
men there on the bank—they’ve got to be driven away! 
Do you understand? They may spread confusion. Cross 
over quickly and lead them back to the front. Do you 
understand?” 

“ All right! ” 

And in a trice Mikhailov was off across the rivcr v He did 
nob waste words—there was no time for that. With whip 
or revolver he stopped the fugitives, shouting: 

“Don’t you dare run away! Where can you run to? 
Stop! The only safe thing is to advance! Follow me! Not 
a word! The first man who turns and runs gets a bullet in 
the head. The man next to him shall shoot him! Follow 
me, comrades! Forward! ! ! ” 

These plain and timely words put an end to the panic. 
The runaways halted, ceased their panic flight, and rallied; 
they gazed at Mikhailov with a bewildered look, timidly 
and with hope in their eyes, as if to say: 

“Will you really save us, terrible commander?” 

He did save them. In such moments a whip and a revolver 
are the best arguments. He led them and they followed him. 
He converted a disorganized mob into an army. And now 
as they approached the two retreating battalions of the Stenka 
Razin and Domashkino Regiments, the latter burst into 
joyous shouts: 

“ Reinforcements, reinforcements! ” 

It would have been criminal to dispel this illusion at such 
a moment. The battalions were allowed to believe that these 
men were reinforcements. They turned back on the enemy, 
and renewed the attack. But they could not beat him, they 
cbuld only drive him back, and the enemy, after this, directed 
his main attack against the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment. 
The weavers withstood the fiercest blows, stood firm under 
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four successive attacks by several enemy regiments. They 
displayed unrivalled steadfastness and heroism. They fought 
on, stood their ground, did not yield an inch till help 
arrived and the coming of some Red regiments relieved the 
danger. 

The Pugachev Regiment was moving along the bank of 
the river and to prevent it from being isolated, it was ordered 
to withdraw. At their first move the enemy, whose rifles 
had been silent for a while, and who evidently wanted to 
lure them on, launched a scries of fierce attacks on them. 
The Pugachev men retired with heavy losses. They with¬ 
stood the onslaughts, beat them off, but did not make 
counter attacks, being bent on getting into the lines of their 
own regiments. 

When finally all units had rallied together by the high-road, 
the news reached them that Chapayev had been wounded 
in the head and that Kutyakov had taken command of the 
division. The bad news spread quickly through the ranks 
and had a disheartening effect on the men. Although they 
had not seen Chapayev in battle here, they knew that he was 
present, that he had a hand in all the movements of the 
troops, in all attacks or retreats* They trusted that, however 
intricate the situation, he would find some way out, that such 
commanders as Chapayev and Kutyakov would never lead 
their men to perdition. 

When the news came that Chapayev was wounded, a 
mournful silence seemed to spread around. Tfye advance 
had been stopped by now, the falling darkness had put an 
end to the firing. Everything was quiet. The troops kept 
still. Sentries were posted, scouts sent out. The regiments 
had to rest. To-morrow, at cock-crow, the general attack 
would begin. 

When Chapayev had been at the riverside, sending troops 
across the river, he had kept in constant touch with Kutyakov 
and the regimental commanders by telephone. The liaison 
had been perfectly organized and greatly contributed to the 
success of the operations. Chapayev was kept constantly 
informed jn full detail of everything that was taking place 
beyond the river. When a shortage of shells or cartridges 
was beginning to be felt, Chapayev was already remedying. 
it, sending all that was needed by the next steamer. He 
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knew the mood of the men, the movements of the enemy, 
.their power of resistance, the strength of their artillery, the 
number of officers they had , what kind of soldiers constituted 
their army. Every detail had its importance for him; he 
weighed and considered all circumstances. All the threads 
of events were gathered in his hands, and his curt instructions 
on the telephone, the orders he sent out by messenger showed 
how clearly and precisely he visualized everything that was 
taking place. At one time he had been greatly annoyed by 
the enemy aeroplanes, but his feeling was more one of anger 
than of confusion. Our airmen had no petrol, so they could 
not fly to meet the enemy planes. His swearing at them did 
not help, and our machines remained idle. The complicated 
business of ferrying troops across the river had to be carried 
on under machine-gun fire and a shower of bombs. Nothing 
much could be done. Our artillery fire soon compelled the 
enemy planes to fly at a great altitude, but could not scare 
them away. 

The enemy planes wrought a good deal of havoc, and were 
responsible for Chapayev’s wound. A bullet hit him in the 
head, and remained embedded in his skull. Attempts were 
made to extract the bullet, and six times they failed. Cha¬ 
payev sat in silence during the excruciating operation, and 
never uttered a sound. His head was bandaged up, and he 
was removed to Avdon, a small town twenty versts from Ufa. 
This was on the evening of the 8th, and the general attack 
was due at dawn on the 9th. 

The hard work on the river bank, the invaluable Services 
of the gunners, the perfect organization of the liaison, the 
quxk and energetic manner in which the troops were ferried 
across—alUthis denoted the efficiency, the organized and 
harmonious pertinacity with which the whole operation was 
conducted. This was not the work of one man; it was the 
collective will to victory which did it. It could be clearly 
traced in all instructions and orders, in the way they were 
put into execution, in every step and action of the com¬ 
manders, commissars and rank and file. 

Late in the evening a worker who had escaped from the 
Whites was brought before Kutyakov. He declared that 
two battalions of officers and the Kappel Regiment were 
going to attack the Reds at dawn. They would advance on 

Q 
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the Pugachev Regiment in order to break through the line 
at this point, cut off the other regiments, surround and anni¬ 
hilate them with the help of other White troops Rationed to 
the northward. The worker swore on oath that he was from 
a factory in Ufa, that he adhered to the Soviet power, that 
he had hastened at the risk of his life to warn his Red com¬ 
rades of the danger that threatened them. He'had obtained, 
this piece of information by sftber chance as he was working 
in the house where a conference was being held. He swore 
that he was speaking the truth, was ready to stake anything 
on the truth of what he said. And the Reds believed him— 
and yet they were not sure. In any case Kutyakov postponed 
his attack for an hour later, strengthened his outposts, and 
prepared to meet the enemy with scores of machine-guns. 
The worker was put under arrest, and told that he would 
be shot if his information proved to be false and the Whites 
made no advance. 

The night seemed endless- Hardly any of the commanders 
slept, despite the extreme fatigue of the previous day. All 
had been made acquainted with the worker’s tale, and all 
were ready to meet the enemy. And finally the hour 
struck. . . . 

In black columns, in ghostly silence, without sound of 
human voice or clatter of arms, the battalions of officers 
and the Kappel Regiment advanced to the attack? They 
came on in open order, covering an enormous space. Ob¬ 
viously their plan was to creep up unobserved to the sleep¬ 
ing, overwearied Reds and all of a sudden to cut them to 
pieces, stab, shoot, raise a panic, annihilate. 

The encounter was awful. The battalions were allowed 
to come up quite close, and then, at the word of command.* 
scores of machine-guns blazed fire. Their work was grue¬ 
some. They mowed down the Whites in swathes, line after 
line, wiped them out. The Reds sprang up out of their 
shallow trenches and rushed forward. The battalions of 
officers lay in rows as they had been mowed down. The 
Kappel Regiment fled in panic and the Reds pursued them 
for several versts. This unforeseen success raised the highest 
hopes in the hearts of the victors. 

The worker was released from arrest and sent with honour 
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. to the divisional headquarters, and from thence to the 
headquarters of the army. 

Afterwards, when Kutyakov related this episode in full 
detail to Fedor—who was stationed at the bridge, with 
Popov’s brigade—he said that after this extraordinary stroke 
of luck our men marched victoriously and irresistibly for¬ 
ward. By the evening of the 9th they were at the gates 
of Ufa. 

After leaving Chapayev, Fedor and his comrades rode off 
towards the position where Popov’s brigade was stationed- 
From Avdon one could plainly see the sandy hill of Ufa 
twenty versts away; the black buildings were silhouetted 
against its slopes, the high watertower stood up like a pillar, 
the golden domes of the churches gleamed in the sun. Riding 
fast, Fedor and his friends soon came out on to a wide 
clearing within range of the enemy’s artillery. From their 
positions, the Whites commanded a full view of this clearing, 
and the moment they noticed anything stirring upon it, they 
opened fire. * Instead of sticking together, they raced over 
the open space in single file at intervals of seventy paces. 
They crossed a railway line along which stood many burnt 
and broken cars. From behind the hills artillery fire had 
been opened on the town of Ufa, and the steady tok-tok-tok 
of machine-guns kept coming from behind a screen of trees. 

They reached Popov unhurt. He had halted at a small 
station two or three versts distant from the riverside. A 
conference of commanders was just then in session, debating 
the best means of crossing the river. It was decided that 
the crossing should not be attempted unless the other two 
brigades made headway in their advance, rather than do 
anything rash such as trying to cross over the bridge which, 
in all probability was mined. There were no means of 
getting across the river. After a thorough search, however, 
some means of transport were found. 

On the bank of the White River stood two small huts ; 
they were at once fitted out with telegraph and telephone 
communications. The troops lay in the grass right and left 
of the bridge. Behind them, under a screen of trees, the 
batteries were posted. It was decided to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s position that very night and to make sure whether 
the bridge had been mined or not- (There were rumours 
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in the brigade that the workers of Ufa had not permitted 
the Whites either to blow up the bridge or mine it.) At 
eleven o’clock, when darkness had fallen, a detachment of 
workers was expected to come; they had volunteered to 
clear the bridge, which was littered with railway cars, and 
to repair the railway track. Eleven o’clock, twelve, one 
o’clock. Still no detachment of workers! They did not 
arrive until after two o’clock in the morning when the dark¬ 
ness was already thinning a little before the break of dawn. 
The Red artillery from behind the copse started at once to 
put up a “ barrage ” to cover the advance of the oncoming 
detachment; all the batteries opened fire, aiming at the oppo : 
site bank of the river in, order to drive the enemy out of the 
first line of trenches, create a panic, and divert attention 
from the detachment of workers. Rut this plan did not 
succeed. The enemy retorted to the artillery bombardment 
with more rapid and furious lire, and no sooner had the 
first hammer resounded on the rails than heavy guns began 
to roar from the bank. The enemy had the range to a 
nicety. It was obvious that while they had been waiting for 
the Red guests ” the Whites had not been idle; they had 
practised in earnest for the “ reception.” The two first 
shells exploded alongside of the first stone pier of the bridge, 
as if groping for the right place and setting fiery landmarks 
for the third shell. And the third shell in fact exploded on 
the sleepers right on the first span of the bridge. The rail¬ 
way lines jerked and split with a tearing clatter, and the 
splintered sleepers hurtled through the air in all directions. 
The workers staggered back. They did not succeed in reach¬ 
ing the cars that loomed ahead of them in the gloom. They 
hardly had time to get away before rapid and accurate rifle 
fire was opened. Shells also continued to fall on the bridge, 
landing on the railway lines, and soon the whole track was 
torn to pieces. The detachment of workers was recalled and 
posted behind the huts; later, they managed to resume their 
work and carried it on with intervals, pretty successfully. 

When the enemy’s fire lifted, Fedor, Anna Nikitichna,* 
two nurses and a score of men climbed up a ladder on to 
the embankment, and-sat down on the sandy slope. Sud¬ 
denly a shell exploded overhead and they were all sent rolling 

* The wife of the author. 
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down head over heels. But they were in luck’s way this 
time—only two men had been slightly wounded, the rest 
had escaped without hurt. They scrambled to their feet, 
instinctively ran for shelter to one of the huts, and hid behind 
it, pressing close up against the wall- There the nurses 
bandaged the wounds of the men who had been hit. Shells 
wailed and grunted, moaning as they flew over their heads. 
When the shrapnel burst, fragments rained down on the 
hut, drummed upon the roof, piercing it or jumping off and 
falling at their feet. For a time they stood still as stone, 
half-dead with fright, and silent. The shells of the Reds also 
came whistling from the outskirts of the woods, flying low 
over their heads, and they all listened tensely to their piercing 
screech, listening all the more tensely when it was an enemy 
shell they could hear coming. 

“Will it explode here or further on?” the frightful 
thought pierced through the mind of each. 

The wail of the shell grows nearer, louder, turns into a 
terrifying, car-piercing scrunch. It seems as if huge sheets 
of iron are being rubbed one against the other with ever 8 * 
growing speed and they protest and groan, and still grind 
with an unbearable iron scrunching. . . . 

“Will this one get us, or will it fly past?” 

Suddenly the wail is just above your head. It prods your 
brain, pierces your ears, runs like a hurricane through your 
muscles and sinews, your blood, your nerves, makes each 
nerve tremble and shudder as though it were a separate 
organism. And with a quick involuntary movement all 
hunch their shoulders and draw in their heads, crouch lower, 
cling closer to one another, shielding their faces with their 
hands as if that were some protection against the rushing 
red-hot missiles. A deafening crash. All shudder, then 
stand as though struck to stone, without a twitch in any limb 
—stand like, that a whole minute, as though expecting that 
after the explosion something else will follow, still more 
terrifying than that awful crash. The fragments of shell 
strike the roof; they make the leaves rustle, break twigs and 
branches, thud down on the ground. A few seconds of bated 
breath, grave-like stillness, and then somebody stirs, blurts 
out some sort of joke in unsteady tones: 

“She’s flown over. . • . Let’s have a smoke, boys!” 
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It was strange, but after these horrid moments of anguish, 
the talk, when it broke out again, was almost always in a 
jesting lone. And then again they would fall silent and 
stand waiting for the next explosion. And so it went on all 
the long hours until daybreak. Several times Popov had 
rushed up over to them from the next hut; Fedor had more 
than once looked in to see Popov, and then resumed his vigil 
All-the same he clung to one audacious idea: if it could be 
proved that the bridge was sound, one regiment at least 
could rush over it into the town and, raising panic by the 
very suddenness of its appearance, help the brigades that 
would be coming up froni Krassny Yar. 

With daylight the firing ceased. They made their way 
to the little station at which the brigade headquarters was 
located. Worn out by the night’s watching, they quickly 
fell asleep. And at twilight they crept again to the bridge 
to test it anew. Scouts got as far as the middle of it, but 
were noticed, and fired at by machine-guns. Fedor and the 
commissar of the regiment managed to reach the railway 
cars. They crept forward about two hundred paces, and 
began singing the International. It must have produced a 
strange impression on Kolchak's soldiers, for they did not 
shoot. Fedor, straining his voice to the utmost, shouted: 

Comrades! ” 

But no sooner had he shouted than the machine-gunners 
set to work. They flung themselves down, and crept back 
along the railway track. They were not hit, reached the 
steps and regained the hut. They then went along the bank 
where the nlen were lying. The grass was strewn with prone 
figures; some had crawled up into the forest, and were 
sitting in small groups and smoking; others were dragging 
themselves on their bellies to the water-side; they filled their 
kettles, went back for more water, drank, passed,the kettles 
to others, munching bread between draughts. You could 
see them as they crept up the bank, hiding their heads in the 
hard and prickly sedge, their kettles brimming over and 
swaying under their very noses- 

That night was much like the last. Reports came that 
two brigades had crossed the river from Krassny Yar, and 
were advancing. That meant that the decisive moment was 
approaching. Scout after scout tried to cross the bridge or 
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at least to reach the cars that blocked the way, but the 
enemy was keeping close watch over every nook and cranny 
by which the Reds might penetrate. The night was pitch 
dark. On the other bank nothing could be seen but feebly 
burning fires—it was impossible to guess what the enemy 
were doing. At two o’clock their artillery ceased firng. An 
extraordinary stillness reigned. Dawn was just breaking. 

And, all of a'sudden, the bridge blew up with a thundering 
crash, the giant cast-iron structure plunged into the river, 
a glaring flash played over the water. For an instant it was 
as bright as day. 

They all tore away from the hut, scrambled up the 
embankment and gazed out Over the river, wondering what 
the enemy were at. Why had they chosen this precise 
moment to blow up the bridge? Perhaps things were going 
badly with them? Perhaps they were retreating? Perhaps 
the Red brigades were already close to Ufa? 

All were seized with a feverish impatience. The hours 
passed. And only when it became known that the brigades 
were really nearing the town was the order given to cross 
the river. Boats appeared from nowhere ; small rafts hidden 
in the grass were pushed out into the water. 

The enemy opened desultory fire. One could feel that 
they were in feverish anxiety, maybe in a panic. The Red 
gunners intensified their fire on the enemy trenches by the 
river bank. The Red Army men crossed the river under fire, 
in twos or threes, or in small groups; the moment they 
reached the shore, they sprang out, hurriedly dug up little 
mounds of earth, hid their heads behind them, and fired. 

The noon-day sun burned powerfully- Deathly heat. 
Sweat running in streams. Thirst. 

And all the time the Red ranks were growing, thickening, 
swelling. All the fiercer grew the fire, all the feebler grew 
the enemy’s resistance. The enemy had lost heart. 

“Hurrah!” The Reds rose and dashed forward. They 
had taken the first line of enemy trenches, killing some, 
capturing others, then taking cover again. Next to them lay 
the prisoners, disarmed, panic-stricken, full of mortal fear. 
And so it went on, the men running forward and lying 
down again, on and on, ever further from the river, ever 
deeper into the town. ... 
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The Red troops were entering the town from all sides. 
Everywhere there were huge crowds of workers, shouting 
themselves hoarse for joy. Enthusiasm, welcome to the 
valorous regiments, laughter and joyous irrespressible tears. 
The population surrounded the Red Army men, seized them 
by the tunics—greeting these strangers like dear and close 
friends—slapped them on the shoulder, shook them by the 
hand. 

Men in greasy blouses lined both sides of the streets, 
heading the crowd. This victory was theirs, theirs above all. 

Men in blouses and shirts thronged the sidewalks and 
side-streets, they were perched on fences, in the open 
windows of houses, on roofs, trees, telegraph posts—all the 
citizens of liberated Ufa were here, glad to welcome the 
Red Army. Those who were most displeased had left the 
town in the wake of Kolchak. The Red troops passed by— 
regiment after regiment. Proudly, in even ranks, with 
glistening bayonets, they marched past, calmly conscious 
of their own unconquerable might. Unforgettable was the 
look of statuesque, majestic calm that was engraved on their 
dusty overwearied faces. 

But first of all—to the prison! Is there anyone left alive 
there? Or have all the captives been shot? The heavy 
doors swing open on their groaning, rusty (hinges. The 
Reds run along the corridors to the cells, the places of 
solitary confinement. Here’s one man, a second, a third. 
“Quick, comrades, quick! Come on out. you’re free! ” 
Heartrending scenes! The prisoners fling themselves on 
the necks of their liberators, those who are too weak and 
overwrought burst into hysterical sobs. 

Both here in the prison and outside its walls, there is 
laughter and tears of joy. And the gloomy tints of’the 
prison lend a certain deep, symbolic and mysterious strength 
to the scene of reunion. 

In their flight before the Red regiments the White 
generals had not had time to shoot the remainder of their 
prisoners. Yes, the remainder. . . . Only the dark nights 
of Ufa and the white gendarmes of Kolchak could have 
told where were those of our comrades who had been led 
away each night in sullen gangs to some unknown destina¬ 
tion, never to return. Those who had survived now told 
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their liberators what torture it had been—to suffocate in 
a cloud of filthy derision, of crude and senseless jeering 
from the officer scum, and each day at nightfall to await 
their turn in the coming night. . . . 

As soon as the prisoners had been freed, measures were 
taken to guard Ufa- Patrols were posted in the streets and 
permanent outposts stationed on the outskirts of the town. 
There were no cases of violence, looting or disorderly 
conduct. The Red Army men were firm in discipline and 
permeated with the consciousness of their revolutionary 
duty. 

On this first day of the liberation of Ufa, delegations of 
workers, employees and clerks followed one another, some 
to welcome the Red Army, others to express their thanks 
for the good order and quiet established in the town. 

The delegation of the Jewish Socialist Party told of the 
horrors that the Jewish population had undergone during 
the White occupation. There had been no limit to derision 
and repressions; Jews were put in prison without the 
slightest grounds. To strike or beat up a Jew in the street 
was one of the favourite amusements of gold-laced scoun¬ 
drels, who could indulge in it with impunity. 

“ If you have to retreat,” said the Jewish party repre¬ 
sentative, “ we’ll go with you to a man. Better bare and 
starving Moscow than this brilliant and well-fed inferno.” 

Without further delay the Jewish youth started organizing 
a detachment of volunteers, who joined the Red Army. 

The political department of the division developed wide¬ 
spread activity. Within a few, hours after the entry of the 
Reds a huge quantity of leaflets explaining the situation 
were distributed among the population. Wall newspapers 
were pasted on the walls of the houses, and from the morn¬ 
ing of the next day the divisional newspaper was regularly 
issued every morning. A series of flying meetings were 
held in all corners of the town. The population enthusi¬ 
astically welcomed the speakers, tossed them in the air, 
carried them from the platform on their shoulders, not 
because of their oratorical merits, but from sheer joy and 
excess of emotion. 

Other divisions pursued Kolchak after Ufa. The 25th 
Division halted here for a rest and remained more than 
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a fortnight in the Ufa region. This time was not wasted; 
the troops refitted themselves after their long and exhaust¬ 
ing campaign. The headquarters and ordnance also put 
their house in order and began to sort out all the material 
that had accumulated during the last strenuous months. The 
political department worked with unflagging energy. 
Ryzhikov was no longer at the head of it, and his successor 
Suvorov, a St- Petersburg worker, quiet and retiring in out¬ 
ward appearance, proved tq be an excellent and indefatigable 
executive. He never seemed to leave the political depart¬ 
ment, even slept in it, and was accessible at any hour. 
Krainyukov, Fedor’s assistant, was on the most friendly 
terms with Suvorov, and also spent most of his spare time 
in the political department. The two of them together 
achieved the enormous political task that had to be per¬ 
formed during that fortnight. Klychkov could only assist 
them with advice and participation in different conferences: 
his whole time was devoted to work in other divisional 
organs, with which Chapayev and he had not been able to 
get into touch since Belebey. 

Soon alarming news' began to come from the Uralsk 
front. The Cossacks were having a series of successes, 
although they had not been able to break into besieged 
Uralsk. The news came through newspapers, army reports 
and telegrams, and above all through private correspond¬ 
ence. The Red Army men kept hearing that savage hordes 
of Cossacks were sweeping like a devastating hurricane over 
their native villages, ruining homesteads, killing and tor¬ 
turing those peasants whose sons, husbands and brothers 
had joined the Red Army. The regiments were perturbed 
and excited; they begged to be sent to the Ural steppes, and 
pledged themselves to fight with tenfold fury against the 
Cossack invaders. 

Chapayev and Fedor held frequent conferences together, 
and both were of the opinion that to transfer the division to 
Uralsk would be a useful and necessary step, unless excep¬ 
tional circumstances forbade this. They communicated with 
the central command, informed Frunze of the mood the 
troops were in, and explained how inadvisable it would be to 
send them elsewhere than to the Uralsk front. From that 
region refugees and volunteers, unwilling to serve anywhere 
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but in “ their own division,” began to come in increasing 
numbers. The mood of the men grew more tense. The 
central command quickly grasped the situation and soon 
orders came for the regiments to move to the lira! steppes. 
The men heard of this with unbounded enthusiasm; they 
prepared for the campaign as if for some gay excursion. 
Chapayev was just as pleased as the rest at the thought that 
he was going to the steppes, where he had fought for many 
months, where everything was familiar, understandable and 
dear to him— 1 not like these Tatar villages. The prepara¬ 
tions were completed at top speed, and once again the 
division took the road. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE RELIEF OF URALSK 

Uralsk had long been encircled by a ring of Cossacks, and 
the siege was only raised by the arrival of Chapayev’s 
division- 

The heroic defence of Uralsk forms an unforgettable page 
■ in the history of the Civil War. Completely cut off from 
the outside world, the inhabitants hdd out firmly, bravely 
repulsed attacks, made sorties themselves, and harassed the 
enemy persistently. The tired garrison had been reinforced 
by the Uralsk workers who joined it as volunteers; they never 
complained of fatigue or hunger, no one even thought of 
surrendering to the triumphant foe. It was a fight to the 
death. All knew that surrender would be followed by tor¬ 
ture, by shootings. In the town itself plots were disclosed. 
The local whitegaurds had managed to evade the watchful¬ 
ness of the garrison; they had got in touch with Cossack 
units, received instructions from them, and informed the 
Cossack staff of what was happening in the town. The 
supply of shells and cartridges was running low, the food 
was almost finished; soon perhaps the Red heroes would 
have to meet the enemy with their bare bayonets. But even 
that did not daunt them; the spirit of the besieged was high¬ 
hearted and confident, calm and courageous. And when the 
news reached them that Chapayev’s division was coming 
to their rescue, all vestige of doubt left them, and they 
repulsed the last ^attacks of the enemy with even greater 
steadfastness and heroism. 

There were no serious engagements on the road to 
Uralsk, although skirmishes were frequent, almost daily. 
The Cossacks had made the acquaintance of Chapayev’s 
regiment in 1918, and felt no desire to meet them in the 
open; they preferred to retreat before them, trying to 
harass them when and where they could. In the vicinity of 
the village of Sobolevskaya Cossack troops, with two 
armoured cars and detachments of cavalry on both flanks, 
attacked the Ivanovo-Voznesensk Regiment. They hoped 
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that the armoured cars would shake the Red Army men 
and make them run—and then the cavalry would have it 
easy! What happened, however, was something simpler 
and far less spectacular. The Reds lay prone without stir¬ 
ring, allowed the armoured cars to cut through the line and 
penetrate to their rear, when their crisp volleys began to 
lace the enemy's wavering cavalry. Meanwhile the Red 
batteries were dropping their shells over closer and closer 
to the deadly machines. The iron monsters wheeled about 
and returned empty-handed. The Reds had sustained no 
losses at all—so calmly and with such simple efficiency had 
the enemy’s attack been received. 

But somewhere not far olT near this same Sobolveskaya 
village, a company of Red Army men was surrounded by 
the Cossacks and annihilated almost to a man. Another 
company was sent to reinforce, the first, and suffered the 
same fate. A third was sent—the result was the same- Only 
then did the commander realize that puny reinforcements 
were of no avail, that men and ammunition had been simply 
wasted. Then a whole regiment was sent, which made short 
work of the attackers. When Chapayev heard of this disas¬ 
trous episode, he ffew into a fury, stormed, swore and 
threatened. 

“Call yourstdf a commander, you dithering idiot? Re¬ 
member once and for all that Cossacks can’t fight, they can 
only prowl and pounce. And you let them do it, sending 
one company after the other. You ought to be flayed alive, 
you coot! ” 

Notwithstanding the daily skirmishes with the Cossacks 
the regiments advanced rapidly; the infantry made fifty 
versts a day on the average. 

In hamlets and villages the Reds were welcomed as 
liberators. The inhabitants often came out to meet the 
advancing regiments, welcomed them warmly, assisted them 
as best they could, shared their food with them. Chapayev 
himself was always received with the greatest honours; he 
was then the “ hero of the day ” in the full sense of the 
word. 

“ Tell us one thing only,” the peasants would ask him, 
“ will the Cossacks come again or have you chased them 
away for good and all?” 
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Chapayev would smilingly twirl his moustache, and answer, 
affable, gay and contented: 

44 Join us, then they won’t come. But if all you can do is 
sniff around your women's dresses, who’s going to defend 
you?” 

“What should we do?” 

“The same as we,” Chapayev answered, pointing to his 
following. And he would explain to the villagers what made 
the strength of the Red Army, how vital it was for Soviet 
Russia, and what ought to be the attitude of the mass of 
toiling peasants towards it. 

Chapayev had thoroughly memorized about a dozen 
correct and indisputable arguments; some-of them he had 
read in books, but most he had heard and noted during 
conversations. For example, about the class composition of 
our army, the fact that for the time being most Cossacks 
were bound to be our enemies, that the full-fed borderlands 
must immediately help the starving centres, and so on. These 
plain and convincing arguments appealed to his clear and 
unsophisticated mind, he was proud of having assimilated 
them, and tried to introduce them in conversation, in season 
and out of season. 

He was particularly fond of unfolding these arguments 
before an audience of peasants, who always hung upon his 
words. Sometimes what he said was not particularly 
coherent and logical, but the general result was always of 
the best. For example, it was only with great difficulty, 
and not at all clearly, that he could imagine a large-scale 
collective farm, the system of work in it, the mutual relations 
of its members, etc. He often wandered off into talk about 
“ sharing.” “ independence ” and the like. Neverthqless, 
he produced the right impressions; he commended industry, 
protested against greed, self-interest, ignorance and back¬ 
wardness, advocated the introduction of new and advanced 
methods of labour in agriculture- In one village'he spoke? 
with such vivid eloquence about the semi-starved conditions 
of the factory workers, and lavished such virulent reproaches 
on the peasants because they, while full-fed, completely 
forgot their hungering brothers, that the villagers immediately 
passed a resolution to collect grain and send it to Moscow. 
They elected an organizer for this purpose, and swore on 
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oath to Chapayev at this very meeting to send everything 
they could scrape together, and to write to him. at the front 
about the result of their effort. Whether they collected the 
grain and sent it is not known, and they had no opportunity 
of communicating with Chapayev. He did not have long left 
to live now—soon Chapayev would be no more. . . . 

And so the welcome Red regiments moved on to their 
goal. Soon they were under the walls of Uralsk. One last 
battle, and the Cossacks fled, raising the siege. The leaders 
of the garrison, escorted by a squadron of cavalry and a 
band, rode ten versts out of Uralsk to meet their deliverers. 
They embraced one another to the thundering strains of 
the International, with joyful shouts, with tears of joy in 
their eyes, wanting to tell each other all, but unable to do 
so because their hearts were overflowing with emotion, 
moved, shaken to the depths. 

“ Fedya,” called a voice near the automobile in which 
Klychkov was seated. 

He quickly turned round, and saw Andreyev seated on 
a big black horse. They exchanged a warm embrace. There 
was something unusual in Andreyev’s fine, clear eyes, some¬ 
thing Fedor had never noticed in them before—he looked 
at one with an intense distrust, sternly and dryly. One might 
have thought that he felt no joy at this reunion, although 
the tone of his voice, the warmth of his unpremeditated 
words proved the contrary. The wrinkles on his forehead 
had deepened, and he had a horizontal line running like a 
groove above the bridge of his nose—a line that never 
vanished. 

Andreyev told Fedor of the active part he had taken in 
the struggle against the plots and betrayals in which JUralsk 
might have been caught as in a snare. Rough justice had 
been meted out to the traitors. This merciless, resolute 
and harrowing struggle had laid a deep, ineffaceable stamp 
on his young face- (Soon after this, circumstances forced 
Andreyev to join a regiment. In battle he was surrounded, 
overpowered after a desperate struggle and hacked to pieces 
by the ferocious enemy.) 

It was impossible to move in the streets of Uralsk, they 
were dammed up with workers and Red Army men. The 
whole population of the town had turned out. 
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“ Glory to the hero! Glory to Chapayev! Long live the 
regiments of Chapayev’s division! Long live the Red 
leader, Chapayev! ” 

Such were the glad shouts that rang through liberated 
Uralsk. Chapayev and Fedor in their automobile could 
hardly make any progress through the dense crowds. 
Chapayev was gazed upon with rapturous admiration, in¬ 
cessantly acclaimed; caps flew up in the air, songs of victory 
resounded. The town was aflame with red flags, everywhere 
platforms were run up, open-air meetings held. When 
Chapayev himself spoke, there were no limits to the frenzied 
enthusiasm and excitement of the crowd; it swayed and 
roared like a rough sea. His first words spelled absolute 
silence, his last word let loose another wave of madly 
delighted cheering. The workers lifted Chapayev from the 
car and tossed him in the air, and they ran after the car as 
it drove away, as if wanting to overtake it, wanting to express 
once again their gratitude and their new sincere admiration. 

Of course the regiments were also made much of. The 
inhabitants of Uralsk did their best to surround them with 
an atmosphere of loving care and attention, organized 
parades and entertainments of all kinds in their honour, and 
-ungrudgingly gave them all the food they could collect. 

The celebrations lasted several days, celebrations to the 
accompaniment of bursting shrapnel! One shell hit the 
roof of the theatre while a performance was going on. But 
this and other similar happenings did not break the festive 
mood of the population. The Cossacks had retreated beyond 
the river, they had to be immediately chased, driven still 
further back before they had time to collect their forces. 
Uralsk attracted them like a magnet, and it would remain 
under menace of renewed attacks so long as the Cossacks 
stayed in the vicinity. Chapayev felt that his best reward, 
would be to gain new victories at the front; no sooner were 
the first bursts of enthusiasm over than he was once again 
dashing from regiment to regiment and supervising the. 
preparations for crossing the river. 

A bridge was being made and in the meantime two 
regiments had already crossed the river somehow and were 
drawn up on the further bank. The work had to be speeded 
up so that the artillery could be got across—without it the 
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regiments felt helpless, and disturbing reports were already 
coming from the commanders. On the second or third 
morning after his arrival in Uralsk Chapayev went at a very 
early hour to see how the bridge was getting on, and what 
work had been performed during the night- Fedor accom¬ 
panied him. Red Army men were busy on the grassy slope 
whe/e huge beams had to be hauled down to the edge of 
the water, and some forty men were fussing around each 
beam, shoving and pushing and getting in one another’s way. 
Now and then they managed to hoist one end of the beam 
on to a limber, and then, when everything seemed plain 
sailing, they again made a mess of it. 

“Who’s conducting the job?” asked Chapayev. 

“ There he is, sitting on the bridge.” 

Chapayev and Fedor walked over to the half-finished 
bridge. The engineer, to whom the supervision of the job 
had been entrusted, was sitting on some logs, peacefully 
smoking. The instant he saw Chapayev, he jumped to his 
feet, and stepped forward, looking around him in the most 
natural manner, as if he had been directing the work all the 
time instead of idly smoking. On such occasions Chapayev 
was unrestrainedly rude and harsh. The thought of the 
desperate appeals that were constantly being sent to him by 
the troops oh the other side of the river was forever in his 
mind; he remembered this every minute and every 
minute he suffered anguish at the thought that there, on the 
other side of the river, his men were perhaps facing death. 
Every instant was precious. They must push on thq work 
to the last ounce of their strength. He had deliberately 
sent all the available Red Army men to work on the bridge, 
not even sparing those who had other urgent work to do. 
He had been worrying about the bridge, expecting almost 
hourly to hear that it was completed and here—here he sud¬ 
denly came up against shiftless inefficiency, some wasting 
their time in aimless fuss, others calmly smoking. ... 

> He leaped on to the bridge, rushed up to the engineer like 
a raging beast, swung back his arm and without uttering a 
word, hit him full in the face! The engineer swayed, lost 
his balance, and very nearly tumbled into the river. He 
was pale as a sheet, and trembling with fear, knowing that 
he might be shot on the spot. Chapayev, in fact, was 
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already whipping out his revolver when Fedor, aghast at the 
sudden turn of affairs, caught his arm and stopped him. The 
frenzied Chapayev, using the very strongest, choicest swear 
words, fell upon the trembling engineer with a flood of 
abuse: 

“ Sabotagers ! Sons of bitches ! I know you don’t care 
what becomes of my soldiers. . . . You wouldn’t care if 
they perished, you bloody skunks. . . . Uh-uh-uh, you 
bastards ! The bridge must be ready by noon, do you hear 
me ? If it isn’t ready I’ll shoot you like a dog ! ” 

And in an instant the engineer was flying all over the bank. 
Where forty people had been fussing with one beam, he left 
only three or four, and assigned other jobs to the rest. The 
Red Army men started working fast. The work got going, 
things began to hum. And what then ? The bridge that 
during the first two days had only been brought to, say, a 
quarter of its length, was completed by noon. 

There is no doubt that the construction of that bridge was 
an exceptionally urgent mater, that Chapayev himself had 
several times called the engineer, and gone himself, given 
orders, speeded things up, cursed, swore and threatened. 
The work continued as slowly as before. Whether the cause 
of this was deliberate sabotage or sheer chance—who can 
tell ! But on that morning, the cup of patience overflowed, 
the inevitable happened, and the bridge—was ready by noon. 

There were occasions when Chapayev displayed a gloomy 
wilfulness, an unusual simple-mindedness, so that he seemed 
unable to grasp the plainest things. 

During that sojourn in Uralsk, perhaps a week or ten days 
after their arrival, a veterinary surgeon and a commissar came 
running in to Fedor. Both were trembling, there were tears 
in the vet’s eyes. They were shaking, hurrying, stammering 
incoherently. (Commissars attached to the veterinary service 
are generally very thin-skinned.) 

“ What’s up?” 

“ Chapayev. ... He swears and shouts. . . . Threatens 
to shoot.” 

” Who’s he swearing at ? Who docs he want to shoot ?” 

“ Us—both of us. . . . I’ll put you in prison, he says, or 
shoot you.” 

44 But what for ?” 
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Fedor invited them to sit down, soothed them and listened 
to their strange and almost unbelievable story. 

A peasant “ horse-doctor,” a friend of Chapayev’s, had 
come from his village to see him. He had practised his art 
for about ten years, was well versed in it, and had acquired 
quite a reputation. A decidedly crafty man. Well, 
Chapayev had summoned the veterinary surgeon and com- 
imissar, told them to sit down at the table with the peasant, 
and to make him pass an examination in order to obtain a 
certificate stating that he too was a veterinary surgeon. To 
add validity to the certificate, the commissar would have to 
sign it too. The examination had to be strict, but Chapayev 
would stand no nonsense, no sabotage. 

44 We know your sort,” he said, 44 you sons of bitches, you 
won’t let a single muzhik become a doctor.” 

44 We tried to explain to him that we could not examine 
the man, and had no right to give him any kind of certificate. 
At that he sprang up and banged his fist on the table. 4 Stop 
talking,’ he said, 4 and begin the examination in my presence 
at once ; if you don’t. I’ll put you both into prison, scabs 
that you are . . . I'll shoot you !’ Then the commissar here 
mentioned you: 4 Let’s go to Fedor,’ he said, 4 and ask his 
advice as to what manner of examination we must make the 
horse doctor pass. . . .’ He seemed to take to this idea. 
Allowed us five minutes, and said he’d wait. . . . What 
shall we do ? He’ll shoot us.” 

They both looked questioningly and imploringly at 
Klychkov. 

He kept them with him, did not allow them to go. He 
knew Chapayev would show up. And, in fact, ten minutes 
later he burst in—menacing and angry, his eyes gleaming. 
Straight to Fedor, he said : 

4 What are you up to ?” 

44 What are you up to ?” Fedor smiled at his threatening 
tonet 

44 So you agree with them, too ?” roared Chapayev. 

44 What’s it all about ?” Fedor smiled again. 

44 You’re all a pack of bastards ! Intellectuals. . . . Start 
the examination at once,” he ordered the terrified vet. 44 This 
very minute ! March ! ” 

Fedor saw that things were getting beyond a joke and 
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decided to triumph over Chapayev as he always did by keep¬ 
ing a cool head. 

While Chapayev was shouting and shaking his first in 
Fedor’s face, alternately promising to shoot or beat him, 
Fedor kept calmly explaining to him that to deliver a certi¬ 
ficate of that sort would be extremely silly. But this time 
Chapayev would not listen to reason, and Fedor had to 
“ compromise.” ij 

“ Look here,” said he, “ we can’t settle the question here. 
Let’s send a telegram to Frunze asking for instructions. We’ll 
act according to what he says. Agreed ?” 

The name of Frunze al\vays had a sobering effect on 
Chapayev. He cooled down, stopped shouting, tacitly 
assented. 

The commissar and surgeon were allowed to leave, the 
telegram was written and signed, but Fedor refrained from 
sending it. . . . 

Five minutes later Chapayev was drinking tea with 
Fedor, and was made to understand that he had better burn 
the telegram, and not send it to anyone if they did not want 
to become a laughing stock. Chapayev said nothing, 
evidently he agreed. The telegram was never sent. 

Chapayev had been guilty of any number of such scenes. 
According to rumour he had horsewhipped a “ personage of 
importance” in 1918, sent an abusive telegram to another 

telling him to-himself, written a “ resolution ” which 

made your ears burn to read, on an application sent in by 
a third. An original figure ! There was much that he had 
not yet grasped, much that he had not digested, but there 
was much that was reasonable and enlightened to which he 
already aspired intelligently, not just instinctively. In *two 
or three years’ time something of what he was already begin¬ 
ning to discard would have been discarded for good and all, 
and then he would have acquired much of that which was 
beginning to interest and absorb him, to attract hiror 
irresistibly. But it was fated otherwise. 
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FINALE 

The division was marching on Lbishchensk. From Uralsk 
to Lbishchensk is more than a hundred versts. Nothing but 
the steppes all around. Here the Cossacks were “ at home,” 
in their own country, and met with support, sympathy, help 
of every kind. The Red regiments were met with hostility. 
Where part of the population remained in Cossack villages, 
it was impossible to hear a good word spoken, let alone get 
any help ; but in most cases these villagers had been left quite 
empty before the Red advance—save, here and there, some 
decrepit old woman left behind by the others. In their 
retreat the Cossacks had scared the life out of the inhabitants 
with tales about the “ Bolshevik cut-throats,” and the 
peasants had loaded all their household goods on carts, 
leaving only the grain in their barns ; and even this grain had 
been mostly burnt, mixed with sand or with dirt, converting 
it into a loathsome mess. Almost all the wells had been 
poisoned, others half-filled in with earth ; not a single pail 
had been left. Everything that could be disfigured had been 
disfigured by them till it was ruined, unrecognizable. Build¬ 
ings had been wrecked, ruined, gutted. It seemed as if the 
Cossacks had evacuated for good and all. They were 
retreating on Lbishchensk, fighting every step of the way; 
they fought bitterly, resisted obstinately, steadfastly and 
skilfully. 

The headquarters of Chapayev’s division was located in 
Uralsk, but the vanguard had already advanced several dozen 
^ versts. There was a shortage of shells, cartridges, equipment, 
bread. The hungry Red Army men trampled over fields of 
corn, found mountains of unthreshed sheaves in the villages, 
and themselves remained without food. The want at that 
time was awful. Even the mouldy, rotten bread sometimes 
did not reach the front for weeks, and the Red Army men 
were literally starving. Those were hard, terrible days ! 

Almost daily Chapayev and Fedor went to visit some 
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brigade or otl\er in an automobile. The roads were wide, 
level and the going good. When the automobile broke down 
—how often that happened !—they rode on horseback, and 
made as much as a hundred and fifty versts in a day, starting 
at dawn and returning to Uralsk at night. Chapayev knew 
the steppes inside out and could always tell to a nicety the 
location of villages, homesteads, roads and paths. But even 
he once lost his way. Their wanderings in the steppe on that 
• occasion were set down in Fedor's diary under the heading 
of " Night Fires.’' Here are some extracts, but remember 
that they do not convey even a tenth part of all that Chap- 
ayev and his companions experienced that night. 


Nii>hi Fires 

We had to visit Kutyakov. We were soon ready, saddled 
our horses, took with us about a dozen faithful comrades, 
and trotted off. We passed Chagan, crossed a road strewn 
with, the carcasses of horses, then straight across the steppe, 
towards a lake. Riding through cornfields, high grass, gay 
flowery meadows, we came to the little lake, scarcely more 
than a pond. On the bank we dismounted and led our horses 
to the waterside. They drank greedily, and so did we. It 
was already five or six o’clock. For thirty versts after that 
wc did not see a single farmstead. In every glide we looked 
for water, but found none we were tortured by unbearable 
thirst. On hilltops, in the distance, we saw some horsemen 
—they must be Cossack lookouts and sentries. Any minute 
we might expect Cossacks to come dashing upon us from 
the nearest hollow. That’s their favourite method. To lie 
in ambush, let you get up within a few paces, and then sweep 
down like a hurricane, with whoops and whistles. Hashing^ 
swords and brandished lances—to swoop down and suddenly, 
be slashing, thrusting, before you can unsling your rifle. 
We rode on and glanced around, peered into every hollow, 
kept on the alert. 

The clouds that had been like wisps of smoke suddenly 
began to thicken and condense, coming down quite close in 
black thunderclouds. Darkness gathered quickly. The wind 
blew noisily, swept the fields, and chased the clouds ever 
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more densely into a gloomy ominous mass. 

Here come the first drops—then more and more. A deaf¬ 
ening downpour. Soon we were all drenched to the skin. 
As luck would have it, 1 had a thin shirt on, and got a 
worse soaking than anybody else. I felt cold—then I was 
burning hot and shivering, my hands shook and my teeth 
chatered. Some mud huts loomed up ahead of us, seemingly 
the remains of a ruined village. Beside the huts we could see 
human beings moving about. 

We rode up, and found them to be two baggage men. -The 
poor creatures were feeling absolutely helpless. Their 
regiment had gone on far ahead, but these two had had some 
mishap ; a wheel had broken, a horse had fallen anc} refused 
to rise. They had decided to leave everything by the well 
here, and catch up with their regiments before the Cossacks 
could grab them. We found that they were in possession of 
an empty two-gallon bottle. We fixed a stone to the bottom 
of it, and lowered it on reins into the well. We knew that 
wells were often poisoned, but we dispelled the horrid 
thought, so unbearable was our thirst. It took a long time 
for the water to fill the bottle through the narrow neck, and 
when we had finished drinking, it was quite dark. We could 
hardly pick out the path in the grass, but we knew the 
direction we had to take, and started off confidently. After 
four versts or so, we resolved to turn off, and to ride straight 
across the steppe to a light we could see in the distance. We 
calculated that it was about fifteen versts away, and that it 
would take us an hour and a half to reach it. In regard to 
this light we made all sorts of guesses and concluded it must 
be a camp fire lighted by our troops—or perhaps not ours. ... 
But that didn’t matter, we decided to take the risk. We rode 
on. No one spoke. When we were dry, before the rain, we 
had sung and shouted and whooped, but now we fell silent— 
* no songs, no loud talk. Although we had already argued 
about the fire and decided, “ it must be ours,” yet each of us 
was thinking: 

u What if we are mistaken, and are riding straight into the 
Cossacks’ clutches ?” 

All sorts of horrid ideas occurred to us. Chapayev vainly 
struck match after match, vainly ran his finger over the map, 
held the compass up before his nose : nothing came of it 
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and we rode on at random not knowing ourselves just where 
we were going. Sometimes the light would flare up, then 
flicker, almost die out, become dim, and seem unbelievably 
distant. It would assume a mysterious quality, as if it were 
no real light, but some spectre, playing tricks upon us in the 
black night. At first we had imagined that we had but six or 
seven versts to ride, but we had already covered a good ten 
versts, and the light was flickering as unconcernedly as 
before, now drawing nearer, now receding far off into the 
distance. Doubts assailed us as to whether if really was a 
camp fire after all. Maybe it was some lantern fixed on a 
high pole. But why did it keep approaching and withdrawing 
the whole time ? 

We decided to go no further. We had already left the road 
long ago. The horses stepped over high wet grass that clung 
to their hoofs, and tore crisply like strong resonant thread. 
To our right another light sprang up ; and it too seemed 
quite close, but when we had made another verst, we saw that 
there was something wrong about it. ... Other lights 
appeared, a second, a third. The black, empty steppe, silent 
as a graveyard, was weird. The rain would stop for a while, 
and then begin again to patter down on our soaked 
bedraggled clothes. B-r-r-r. It was cold ! And nothing 
*could be worse than those cold trickles that crept down your 
neck, back and chest, like snakes twining around your body, 
it would be fine to get into a cottage, to sit at the warm stove, 
and warm yourself a bit. But we had the whole night before 
us, and such a cold night, such a rainy, damp, shelterless 
night. Our spirits were at a very low ebb. We rode on and 
on, but where were we going ? Sometimes we felt as if we 
had turned back, and were passing familiar landmarks, as, if 
circling round some enchanted spot. The moment we heard 
a rustle, we turned our heads, and tried to pierce the darkness: 
with our eyes. Was it a Cossack patrol ? Perhaps we had 
been traced, followed. . . . They were after us, at our 
heels. . . . Now they were coming . . . one, two, three. 

. . . The devil only knows how the darkness of night-time 
comes to have such power over a man ! It can convert even 
the bravest and boldest into helpless, timorous, groping 
creatures. There to the right loomed something long, dark, 
ungainly. . . . We sent off two men. Trotting up quietly 
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from different sides they investigated, came back, and 
declared that these were ricks of unthreshed com. We 
decided to make a halt, shelter ourselves under the ricks , 
and wait for daylight. We did not unsaddle our horses, did 
not even hobble them. Some men would keep watch turn 
and turn about, relieving one another every two hours. 

The rifles—loaded, ready—lay at hand in case of a surprise 
attack. We wormed our way into the sheaves, dug out small 
hollows in them, working ourselves into the middle. The 
rain did not cease for a minute. I had settled myself in quite 
a good place with plenty of straw under me, but in a few 
minutes 1 could feel that 1 was sitting in a cold puddle, and 
the effect of this slush, this cold and nastiness, was inex¬ 
pressibly nauseating and repulsive. Chapayev was sitting 
next to me, poking his face in the sodden straw, and suddenly 
he began to sing, softly, quietly and gayly. He began to sing 
his favourite: “I am pining for freedom behind prison 
bars. . . .” It was so sudden and unexpected, that I 
imagined that my ears had played me false, and that I had 
imagined the song. But no, Chapayev was really singing. 

“ Vassily Ivanovich, what are you doing ?” 

“ What’s up ?” he retorted in a muffled voice. 

“ They’ll hear. Suppose a patrol. . . .” 

They won’t hear me. I’m singing softly. . . . It’s awful 
cold, brother, and it’s nasty here in the water. . . .” 

And this good simple answer somehow made me feel 
better too. 

“ You know, Fedya,” said Chapayev, “ I remember a story 
I was told of two men who lost their way in the desert— 
—just like us two, only they were the only ones there. Either 
the others had left them or they’d lagged behind—anyway 
there they were, sitting on the sand, and nowhere to go. It’s 
dark here, we can’t see. But at sunrise we can find our way. 
With them it was different. Day and night, it was just the 
isame. Nothing but sand all around. They had a flask of 
water each, but they didn’t drink. They didn’t^want to die, 
and they knew that when they ran out of water it meant 
death. And they only had Water to live on. For three days 
they wandered on, and found nothing. On the fourth day 
one of them dropped down. ‘ I’m dying,’ he said, ‘ and you 
must lie here, next to me. We’ve been together and we must 
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stay together now.' So he stretched out on the sand, and 
that was the end of him. . . . The other man sat for some 
time looking at his friend, and saw that his teeth were bare, 
and that his open eyes were like lead. He felt terrified to 
be left alone in the desert. He didn’t like to leave the spot. 
He would walk away a few steps, and then come back, afraid 
of losing the other. It was only a corpse but it somehow 
made company for him. . . . And see what happened ! He 
saw camels coming towards him and a caravan hove in 
sight. And the man’s life was saved. He buried his friend 
in the sand. ... Yes, in the desert, if you’re lost, you get 
nowhere with thousands and thousands of versts of sand in 
every direction. . . . 

“ What’s that ?” He turned quickly and leaped to his feet. 

Fedor also jumped up, and Petka. They seized their rifles, 
stood tense, expectant. In a few seconds they saw, emerging 
from the darkness, the familiar figure of one of their own 
runners, and heard the wheezing and champing of 
approaching horses. . . . Again they lay down among the 
hard, prickly sheaves. 

Why did you tell me that story ?” Fedor asked 
Chapayev. 

"It just occurred to me. Every time I’m in a hole, 1 
begin to think of people who were in a worse plight. 1 sec 
that they could stand it, so I think: then why shouldn’t I? 
Once 1 heard another story of how a ship wa§ wrecked at 
sea, and a sailor there seized a floating beam, and rode the 
waves on it for two days and two nights till he was picked 
up. You just think how the man felt, with his legs in the 
water, and probably turning over every now and again. 
Still he pulled through.” 

The others hacj^ crowded around closer to listen. Petka. 
was listening intently. When he had to cough, he covered 
his mouth with his hand, dug his face into the straw and 
from there gave a muffled grunt. In the darkness his 
shining black eyes gleamed like those of a cat. When 
Chapayev had finished, Petka quickly looked up at him, his 
whole body twitching. You could see that he was des¬ 
perately anxious to tell something. 

" I was once. . . . May I?” he turned to Chapayev. 
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The latter did not answer, but kept silently stroking his 
moustache. 

“I was down on the Don in 1918said Petka, “I had 
been locked up in a barn with twenty others by the Cossacks. 

‘ In the morning we’ll sort you out,’ they told us, and see 
which of you are Bolsheviks. Jf you don’t speak, you’ll all 
be counted as Bolsheviks.’ So it was all up- We knew 

they’d shoot us, the devils. We began gently pulling 

at a board, we pulled and pulled till it was loose. ... I 
was the smallest of the lot. ‘ Squeeze through,’ they said. 
‘You go first, and if you’re caught, don’t give us away. Say 
you did it alone. Kill the sentry with a stone, at one blow 

—you’ll know how to do it.’ Well, I began squeezing 

myself through. The night was as dajk as this one, and 
it was raining- First I pul out one leg, and waited. 
Nothing happened. I bent down' and edged my head 
through, then the other leg. 1 was outside the barn, and just 
round the corner was the sentry. 1 lay on my stomach, and 
thought: ‘ I must first crawl up and see whether he is sit¬ 
ting or standing.’ And so 1 crawled in the mud, like a 
worm, while the others put their heads through the gap and 
watched. The sentry was sitting on a log with bent head, 
dozing probably. I took the brick the others had given 
me before I left, crept up to; him, and socked him with all 
my might on the temple. He doubled up, poor fellow, and 
never had time to scream. I gave him another four or five 
blows -I was all sprinkled and smeared with blood. The 
others came out. The barn was on the outskirts of the 
village. We all crawled a long way, and got olT unnoticed. 
We knew where to find our own people, and joined them. 
But my word, we were afraid!” 

“ Afraid, but alive,” said Chapayev rather vaguely. 

“Alive!” joyously confirmed Fctka, flattered by the 
attention. “ We all escaped with our liws, the whole gang 
crawled away safely. I’m telling you. . . •” 

“ I believe you,” said Chapayev, smiling. 

Petka again covered his mouth with his hand and 
grunted three or foqr times into the straw. 

“ They’re asleep,” he said to Chapayev, pointing to his 
prostrate companions. “ As for me, I can never sleep when 
anything goes wrongs. . 
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Nevertheless fatigue overpowered us. When we stopped 
talking and again crept into the depths of the rick, we both 
fell into a light, broken sleep, starting at the slightest rustle. 
And so we slept fitfully till dawn, and as soon as the first 
whitish glimmer of dawn appeared we arose—tired, soaked, 
shivering with cold, worn out with the sleepless night. We 
decided to warm ourselves by riding briskly. And as soon 
as Chapayev had finished scrutinizing his map and chosen 
the direction, we all galloped off to the nearest hill, and. 
within a few minutes we were in better spirits. And when 
the sun began to appear we felt cheerful again) at last. 
From the top of the hill we perceived a baggage train, and 
made for it, but the baggage men scampered away at the 
sight of our cavalcade. Petka galloped after them to 
identify them. We followed at a leisurely trot- The 
baggage train proved to be composed of Reds, and be¬ 
longed to the brigade we were bound for. In less than half 
an hour we were nearing the hut in which Kutyakov had 
installed his headquarters in a village called Usikha. 

tt was not yet six o’clock, but Kutyakov and his com¬ 
missar were already up. They had scrambled on to the 
flat roof of the mud hut and were studying the locality 
through their field-glassnes, and discussing something 
together. When they caught sight of the newcomers, they 
got down and led us into the dirty semi-dark one-room hut. 
The appearance of both was shocking. Their faces were 
of a greenish, corpse-like hue, their eyes shone feverishly, 
their looks bespoke the extreme degree of fatigue, bore the 
imprint of a kind of hopelessness. Both had taken off their 
tunics and were in their shirt-sleeves—the stifling heat of 
the room made it impossible to work fully clad.. Kutyakov 
was bare-footed, and one could see by his dirty and slimy 
feet that he hacL probably not taken a bath for several 
months. The continual lack of sleep and the supreme 
strain made his hands shake; when he spoke and got 
excited, his voice broke, he ran all the words into one 
another, and his Adam’s apple quivered, jerking out sud¬ 
denly, then disappearing; his dry, bloodless lips were 
cracked. Kutyakov was now unable to say a single word 
calmly. He shouted in a high, protesting falsetto, waving 
his arms in time with his words, beat his breast with his 
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fists, as he proved that which was obvious without proof 
—namely, that one could not fight without shells and 
cartridges. 

The country here was flat; from the roof you could see a 
long way, and Kutyakov had thoroughly studied the distri¬ 
bution of the enemy’s forces through his field-glasses. 

‘‘Are we going to get cartridges. Comrade Chapayev?” 
he asked in a breaking voice, and peered into Chapayev’s 
face, to catch his look and his first word. 

“ They are under way. The order’s been given.” 

“ Orders aren’t enough. 1 can’t wait!” 

“ You’ll have to. . • . How can I give you cartridges? 
I don’t carry them about with me,” reasoned Chapayev. 
“ I tell you they’re under way, and ought to be here soon.” 

“ You see,” said Kutyakov, directing his burning, almost 
insane glance on each in turn, “ the commissar and I spend 
the whole day on that roof. There’s no other place from 

which. And four times a day they attack us, the 

skunks! Four times! We can see everything—see them 
make ready, see them come charging down—see every¬ 
thing. But it’s not the way it should be—can’t do a thing, 
no cartridges. Yesterday I ordered every third man. . . . 
Then every fifth man. . . . And now it’s every tenth man 
who shoots- We let them come up to ten paces. . . . 
Hand grenades—that’s the only thing that saves us. That’s 
no way, I tell you. Four attacks a day! F-o-u-r! And 
this place—you can see for yourselves . . . like a sheet. . . .” 

“ You got your orders for to-morrow?” asked Chapayev, 
glancing around him. 

“Yes, I got them. ... All our own people here,” 
Kutyakov reassured him. “ But what’s the use without 
cartridges? I shan’t be able to do anything. With your 
bare hands you can’t. . . .” 

“ Yes, I know that.” Chapayev began to get angry. “I 
know that, so why repeat it? You’ll be relieved right away. 
Shmarin’s been told to lead off. He’ll divert the enemy, 
and you. . . .” 

“ I see, assented Kutyakov. “ Only one thing, though— 
the cartridges. ...” 

“Have you shells?” asked Chapayev. 

“ Not enough, but it’s not so bad with the shells. Bread! 
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We have no bread! ... I can’t even offer yon anything to 
eat—not a crumb, honest to god. Water’s all we have—in 
«the tea-pot there. . . ” 

“ The trucks will bring you bread, too,” said Chapayev. 
“ Now we're off to see Shmarin. No time to wait. Well, 
good-bye.” 

They left Kutyakov in low spirits. Fifteen more versts 
to Shmarin. The horses were hungry, they themselves 
were hungry, but they knew that supplies must have reached 
Shmarin yesterday. And sure enough, a meal was provided 
for them the moment they arrived. Shmarin was sweating 
over divisional orders; his brigade had to attack to-morrow. 
He had been given a stiff task that required very close 
thinking over and he had very few people to consult with. 
He had conferred with the chief of hi$ staff, but what could 
you expect to get out of him? Shmarin’s chief of staff was 
not a great figure. He was a late clerk, out here as a stop¬ 
gap. He tried very hard and did his best -he 1 was no fool 
by nature- but he did not know the first thing about staff’ 
work. They talked with him while they were having their 
tea, questioned him in detail about the vicinity, where 
villages were situated, the number of the enemy’s forces, 
how far one could rely on the information that had been 
obtained, and whether the enemy were preparing for action. 
All this was explained to them only by way of private con¬ 
versation; only when they had finished eating did they sit 
down to study the map, and Chapayev gave Shmarin full 
and detailed instructions as to how to conduct the opera¬ 
tion from the first moment to the last. One could go into 
raptures at Chapayev’s foresight and the exactitude of the 
calculations which he made. Ability to take all circum¬ 
stances, however small, into consideration—that was his* 
special characteristic feature. 

If you begin like this, the result will be this, and mean¬ 
time Kutyakov will be in this place,” pointing on the map* 

Beyond the river, Popov will be in this position.” 

He took into consideration the rapidity of movement 
which could be expected of the tired, ill-shod and sick Red 
Army men; the quantity of cartridges, shells, bread and the 
speed at which they could be transported; the lack of 
water; encounters with the local population or its complete 
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evacuation; the scope and thoroughness of the reconnais¬ 
sance work that had been done; the preparedness of the 
Cossacks for an engagement; the exertions of which 
Kutyakov’s brigade was capable; the bifurcations of the 
roads, and the slowness of progress across the roadless 
water-meadows. 

Everything, absolutely everything was weighed in the 
balance and appraised by Chapayev. He would put for¬ 
ward three or four hypotheses at once, substantiating each 
with a mass of facts and data. Out of a number of even¬ 
tualities, he always chose the most probable and focussed 
attention on it; as for other eventualities, he only advised 
his followers to bear them in mind, and remember when 
and how to act. 

The conference lasted about two hours. When it was 
over, and they were getting ready to ride back to divisional 
headquarters, messengers came from a reserve regiment of 
the brigade, stationed at about two versts from the front, to 
invite them to a play! .Somewhat unusual. To-morrow 
they would meet the enemy, their trenches were quite close, 
and here, all at once—a play! 

“ That’s always the way,” said Shmarin smiling. “ The 
boys are waiting for them as soon as they come, even if 
there’s to be a battle next day. They’re just wild about the 
shows.” 

“ Yes, but so close to the front. . . .” 

“ What do they care? When things are quiet, half the 
men creep out of the trenches. They attend one act, then 
return, letting others go in their stead. So all of them see 
something of the play.” 

“ You have produced plays here already?” 

“Yes, here. . . • There’s no holding Anna Nikitichna, 
she always travels with them herself. As soon as the Red 
Army men hear that she is coming with her troupe, they’re 
all agog with expectation. They start getting everything 
ready themselves. Sometimes when she arrives, the stage 
has already been rigged up. They've broken an enormous 
number of fences in the villages.” 

Chapayev and Fedor knew that Anna Nikitichna had 
recently organized a travelling theatre, buti they had no 
idea that she gave performances so near to the trenches. 
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and she had kept the matter dark. “ I put on plays in the 
brigade,” she had said vaguely. Well, of course, they did 
not insist, and when they visited the brigade, they had 
only time for conversations about military affairs. They 
now learned that when she was travelling with her itinerant 
troupe she once came under fire. The Brigade was attack¬ 
ing, and the regiment near which the troupe of actors was 
quartered began to advance. Without wasting words, the 
actors left one man on each of their carts, seized rifles, and 
marched as rank-and-file soldiers. . . . Anna Nikitichna 
always rode on horseback. She rode up to the commissar 
of the regiment, and ten minutes later she, the commissar 
and a handful of other men started on a reconnaissance. 
Those were amazing times. Actor, organizer, political 
worker, propagandist and agitator, commissar—all these 
duties were merged into one main conception—that of the 
fighter. The Red Army men, moreover, were particularly 
fond of the divisional troupe of actors because they felt that 
these men were their comrades—fighters like themselves, who 
were always with them, and would, if need be, march with 
them into an attack. 

The regiments almost always knew the whereabouts of 
their impatiently awaited troupe ; they could say in which 
brigade it was playing, how long it would stop, and whither 
it was bound. If the news came that the troupe was going 
to visit them, the spirits of the men rose at once, the news 
flew from mouth to mouth, preparations w r ere started. When 
the actors came, they often found that the Red Army men 
had prepared a treat for them out of'their scanty supplies. 
The stage was generally rigged up beforehand, and if the 
regiment had to change its position and march out on the 
open steppe, where they knew there would be no timber fp 
be had, while the troupe was expected any moment—they 
took this whole mountain of planks and* trestles along with 
them. 

When a play was announced such a number of willing and 
eager assistants gathered around the actors that they had 
to be coaxed away to allow the actors to put up the stage 
sets, dress for their parts, and make up their faces. Some¬ 
times some prankish fellow would stand gazing at the 
contents of a suitcase full of costumes, admiring the evening 
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dresses and frock coats, and then, when nobody was looking, 
pounce upon some gaudy flowered waistcoat, strain himself 
into it, and suddenly holler out, his face beaming with 
delight: 

“ Look, boys, I’m the king ! ” 

Well, of course, the “ king ” would be immediately 
grabbed, the royal coat torn off his back, and maybe a few 
punches applied to his neck ; and he would slip off some¬ 
where into the wings, to find something else to put on and 
have some fun. 

The preparations for the play were almost as enjoyable 
as the play itself. The actors would begin to dress up*. But 
where could they hide from the audience while they dressed, 
so that their appearance would have the charm of the 
unexpected ? There was no place to hide. So of two evils 
the actors chose the lesser. Either everyone would get a peep 
at them, one after the other, or they could choose out a small 
number of spectators, let them see first; then the others. That 
was the way. So they would select forty or fifty men from 
the audience, make them gather round, and put on their wigs 
and costumes and make up their faces within this circle of 
people. Just to think of all the coal that was wasted in those 
days on make-up ! You can imagine for yourself how lavish 
was the supply of theatrical accessories in 1919 when a black 
hunk of dry bread was considered something rare and 
valuable. If by chance the troupe laid its hands on some 
good make-up, it always reserved it for some solemn occasion 
such as a great victory, an increase in rations, the arrival of 
new equipment—the regiments at the front had plenty of 
their own special joys to celebrate ! 

The acting was not so distinguished but it was nevertheless 
highly appreciated. It must be said to the honour of Anna 
Nikitichna that she knew how to pick out the best plays from 
.the scanty repertoire available at that time. She acted 
H herself, understood her audience, knew that they wanted 
something simple, understandable, powerful, suited to the 
occasion. Such plays could be found. Some of them were 
even written by writers in our own division. A few such 
plays were not without talent. Many of them—the majority 
—were clumsily written, without literary style, but to make 
up for that they possessed some unexplainable quality of 

s 
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native strength, of a true bent, true thoughts and powerful 
emotions, accompanied at times by a complete inability to 
clothe these emotions in artistic form. The repertoire was 
rather weak but not so poor for those times; it was worse, 
still more weak in other places, where sometimes the plays 
presented were simply harmful. 

Anna Nikitichna had created her travelling theatre literally 
“ out of nothing/’ and it had required real devotion on her 
part to do it in the circumstances. Sometimes the actors had 
to travel through the steppe on foot, their belongings loaded 
on a camel or two. Wherever possible, they got carts and 
horses, loaded themselves and their luggage on to them and 
so went from regiment to regiment, to where the men were 
waiting eagerly for the welcome guests. 

When Chapayev and the rest received the invitation to 
attend the play, the actors had already prepared everything, 
and “ the curtain was ready to go up,” as one of the Red 
Army men announced. They decided to go. Why shouldn’t 
they ? The theatre was quite near, and anyway they had 
to change horses in Shmarin's brigade. The audience knew 
what honoured guest was expected, and when they drove up 
all heads turned towards them. The name flew from mouth 
to mouth: “ Chapayev . . . Chapayev . . . Chapayev.” 

What a picture it was ! On the ground, just in front of 
the stage, the first row of spectators lay on their bellies; the 
second row was formed of men sitting in the ordinary way; 
in the third the spectators were on their knees like a congre¬ 
gation ' in church on Good Friday; behind them came 
numerous rows of standing men. Behind them again were 
a score of carts with spectators on them. This original 
picture was bordered by a fringe of cavalrymen -mounted 
and fully armed. Several hundred men were disposed in this 
way on the absolutely flat plain, and everyone could* see, 
everyone could hear. 

Chapayev, Fedor and Petka were offered “seats in the l 
second row,” so that they could sit on the ground. 

The play was in three acts and had been composed in the 
division. Its subject wa,s an extremely serious one and it 
was not badly written. It showed how Red regiments passed 
through Cossack villages and how the Cossack women 
greeted our Red Army women, how they at first held aloof 
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from them and cursed them, and later began to understand. 

. . . The Regiment marches on. The Red Army women, 
mostly Communists, wear the same clothes as the men— 
shirts, breeches, boots, top-boots or bast shoes, caps or 
helmets on their heads. Their hair is either cropped short, 
or shaven off. Cossack women meet them ; they turn away, 
spit, abuse them, scoff and deride them: o 

y “ What did you put pants on for, you stupid ? What are 
you going to do with them ?” says one to a Red Army 
girl. 

“Some soldier ! What does she need a slit for?” adds 
another. 

“ It’s because of you that everything's gone to rack and 
ruin,” cry others, abusing the Red Army girls. “ They’ve 
laid waste the whole countryside, curse them. And where 
do they pick you up, you pack of whores ? What have you 
got to lose, you beggarly scum ? Nothing, of course ! 
Loafing around and eating other people’s bread—that’s all 
you’re good for.” 

“ No, you’re wrong,” the women Communists try to 
answer. “ We’re not what you think, we’re working women. 
The same as you, only we work in factories. . . .” 

So the conversation goes on—in an animated, natural and 
easy tone. The actors played with zest. The scene when 
the Cossack women begin to fall under the influence of the 
clear, logical and irresistible arguments of the propagandist 
was very well done. The Red Army women who stop in the 
village with the regiment for some days help the Cossack 
women in every way they can, look after the children, feed 
the cattle, assist in the household work. . . . 

And when the regiment is on the point of leaving, the 
village has quite changed its attitude. The Cossack women 
bake loaves and pies for their “ teachers,” kiss them goodbye, 
r tfiank them with tears of gratitude in their eyes, express new, 
Sieartfelt thoughts. 

Thenceforward the village is divided into two camps, and 
the women who have fallen under the influence of the. propa¬ 
gandists are dubbed “ Bolsheviks ” and cruelly persecuted. 

The regiment leaves. The village is left to itself again. 
Many of the Cossack women weaken, only one or two remain 
firm, but all of them are still under the spell—when they 
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speak of the “ Red soldier girls,” their eyes light up, their 
hearts warm—then they believe that they will not spend their 
whole life in the cowshed, that another kind of life is coming, 
is surely coming, though they don’t know when it will come 
or who is going to bring it. 

The play was over. The curtain had fallen. The men had 
been ordered not to shout or applaud. Nevertheless they did 
both with the noisiest enthusiasm. ^ 

What must the Cossacks have thought when they heartv 
the extraordinary clamour ? Did they guess that their wives 
had been impersonated on the stage, and converted to the 
“ Communist creed ”? * 

So the play ended. And next morning many of the 
“ audience ” were mutilated, trampled corpses left lying on 
the water-meadows or cripples whom the ambulances were 
taking off to the nearby villages or to Uralsk. 

This trip was the last which Fedor and Chapayev made 
together. A few days later Fedor was called away to a more 
responsible post, his place as commissar being taken by 
Baturin, whom Fedor had known once in Moscow. 

Where Fedor went and what he did then we shall not 
relate here. It is a matter for another narrative. Vainly did 
Chapayev send imploring telegrams asking the commander- 
in-chief not to deprive him of Fedor; nothing could be done, 
everything had been decided already. Chapayev fully 
realized what a friend he was losing with Fedor's departure— 
a friend who understood and loved him so well, always 
defended him against hostile attacks, always kept a level head 
when he, Chapayev, flew into a passion and hurled abuse— 
often at headquarters, the “ damned staff," the Cheka— 
forgave him even his outbursts against commissars and all 
political “ men higher up,” never reported him to the 
Revolutionary Council, never took offence himself, and 
understood that these were fits of temper and nothing morj$5 
There had been a time when Fedor had been ready to put 
Chapayev in the same category as Grigoryev and “father 
Makhno ”* but then he saw his mistake, realized that he had 
formed his opinion too hastily, under the spur of irritation. 
Chapayev would never betray the Soviet power, t Nut his 

* Bandit leaders during the Civil War.— Ed. 
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demeanour, his impassioned abusiveness on delicate ques¬ 
tions—all this might sow doubts in the minds of those who 
knew him little. Once a “ high personage ” had come to Ufa 
from Moscow, and after a single interview with Chapayev, 
about whom he had heard various rumours, he said to Fedor: 

“ If he starts any monkey business at all, we’ll rope him in 
at once ! ” 

Fedor was highly indignant and answered the “ personage ” 
so sharply that the latter never forgave him. But there was 
really nothing to be surprised at. The personage’s doubts 
were quite legitimate, for Chapayev had behaved with him 
on the first day just as he did with Fedor on the two hundred 
and first. 

In any case, having been in close contact with him con¬ 
tinuously for six months, Fedor took away the very best 
recollections of him. This parting was as unwelcome to him 
as to Chapayev himself. Fie-did not know that it saved him 
from certain death, and that, in his stead and at his post, his 
successor Pavel Stepanovich Baturin would be killed a 
fortnight after having assumed his functions. 

There was only one problem over which Fedor afterwards 
puzzled his brains; what constituted the heroism of Cha¬ 
payev, what were his exploits, and did heroism and exploits 
really exist as such in general ? Chapayev and he had been 
inseparable, had met daily, hourly for many months. That 
period had been full of the hottest fighting, constant cam¬ 
paigns and battles. Fedor knew every step Chapayev had 
taken ; even the hidden springs, the secret impulses—even 
these, for the most part, he had seen and understood to 
perfection. Fedor reviewed in his memory every day they 
had been together from their first meeting at Alexandrov- 
Gay till their last days in Uralsk. The battle of Slomikhins- 
kaya, the colossal capacity for work, the rapidity of move¬ 
ment, rapidity of imagination, rapidity in action. The march 
on Ufa. . . . The fighting at Pilyugino, at Ufa. . . . And 
then back here. But which were the specific facts that had 
to be appraised as heroic ? Chapayev’s fame was wide, and 
this fame, it is true, was better deserved than that of any 
other man. Chapayev’s division knew no defeat, and for 
this he was himself largely responsible. To infuse the whole 
division with one impulse, to make it-believe in its invinci- 
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bility, and to bear patiently, even to treat with scorn, the 
privations and hardships of campaigning, to choose fitting 
commanders, harden them, permeate and saturate them with 
his own impetuous will, gather them around him, and make' 
them concentrate on a single idea, a single aspiration—the 
aspiration to. victory, to victory, to victory—this was true 
heroism ! But it was not the kind of heroism with which 
popular rumours had linked Chapayev’s naiiie. Rumours 
told of miracles —how “ Chapayev himself ” invariably 
raced along the front, flourishing his sword, crushing his foes, 
diving into the thick of the strife, and snatching victories 
from his enemies by dint of his personal valour. That was 
legend. Chapayev was an inspired organiser and leader for 
the epoch % circumstances and environment in which he had 
been born, and which had given him fame. In a slightly 
different epoch, with the collaboration of different men, the 
people’s hero Vassily Ivanovich Chapayev would never have 
sprung into being. His fame was wafted over the steppe like 
thistledown by thousands of warriors who had heard of him 
from others and had believed in him, gone into raptures over 
him and, adding to his exploits and exaggerating them, 
spread tales about them far and wide. But if you were 
to ask them—these heralds of Chapayev’s glory—you would 
sec that most of them were ignorant^ of any action of his, 
did not know him personally, could hot cite a single trust¬ 
worthy fact. 

This is how the legends of heroes arc created. And this is 
how the Chapayev legend was created. 

His name shines like a star in the annals of the Civil War, 
and with good reason. Men like him were few. 

We have come to the tragedy—the tragedy which con¬ 
cludes our story. 

We know that Chapayev’s entreaties to be allowed to keep 
Klychkov were of no avail. Klychkov was called away^ 
imperatively and even sternly when he himself hinted that 
he would have liked to continue working with Chapayev, 
Looking back upon these last six months, Klychkov, too, 
found that he could hardly recognize himself—so much had 
he grown up, acquired moral strength, been steeled by hard¬ 
ships, so simply and unhesitatingly had he come to tackle the 
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solution of all sorts of innumerable problems which would 
have completely baffled him prior to his experience at the 
front. Only now did he feel the mighty influence of the hard¬ 
ships of war, the meaning of the front line as a school. 

The commissar Baturin arrived and stayed with Fedor. 
They chatted about old times in Moscow. Then tliey passed 
on to talk of the division. Fedor explained to Baturin the 
circumstances in which he would have to work. The 
gloomy, undemonstrative and melancholy-looking Baturin 
immediately livened up when he realized among what extra¬ 
ordinary surroundings he had landed. 

A divisional Party conference had been fixed for the 
afternoon. Fedor presided over it for the last time, and in¬ 
troduced his successor to everyone. Fedor’s workmates said 
good-bye warmly, affectionately—they were genuinely sorry 
to part with him. They had learned to love and appreciate 
him during these past six months. One reason why they 
valued him especially was because he knew how to restrain 
Chapayev and “Chapayevism,” that is to say, all his un¬ 
pleasant, at times even dangerous, outbursts against the 
political workers, the Cheka, headquarters. . . . 

In the evening Fedor invited all commanders and com¬ 
missars to his quarters for a farewell meeting. Baturin was 
there too. But he was in a strange mood. He never moved 
from the corner of the room where he had taken a seat, 
spoke to nobody but kept silently listening to the friendly 
conversation around him, reminiscences of the war and 
repeated regrets that a simple-hearted, reliable and loyal 
comrade such as Fedor would no longer be with them. 

At daybreak Fedor and Chapayev took leave of each other, 
embraced, went their several ways—Fedor to Samara, and 
Chapayev, accompanied by Baturin, to the front line, to the 
brigades and regiments. 

The attack was successful. Sbmarin’s brigade and another, 
sent from the neighbouring division, were marching along the 
highway beside the River Ural. Popov’s brigade had been 
moved to the so-called Bukhara side of the River Ural. 
Kutyakov with his regiments had carried out a manoeuvre 
in the direction of Usikha, where Chapayev and Fedor had 
visited him after the “ Night Fires.” This manoeuvre was 
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disappointing. The cost in lives was too great and out of 
proportion to the results achieved. Chapayev, always so 
alert and flexible in action, alive to every hint and ready to 
adjust himself to any change in the surroundings, promptly 
realised that here, on the steppes, he could not fight the 
Cossacks with those methods that had been so successful 
against the forcibly mobilized muzhiks of 'Kolchak. The 
Cossacks could not be scared away, loss of territory meant 
nothing to them ; the Cossacks’ territory was the whole wide 
steppe over which they raced back and forth in all directions, 
where they .were sure to find a welcome among the Cossack 
population, lurk in the rear, defying capture and doing end¬ 
less harm—a real and serious menace. It was no good 
pursuing Cossack troops, or waiting for them to break up of 
their own accord ; it was no good taking villages one after 
the other. Of course all this was useful in a way, but it was 
not the main thing. The main thing was to crush the Cos¬ 
sack troops, to wipe them out. Whereas the prisoners taken 
from Kolchak could be used to fill gaps in the ranks of the 
Red regiments, Cossack prisoners always remained bitter 
enemies. In any case they would not soon become friends 
and helpers ! Therefore the task Chapayev set himself was 
to destroy the Cossack troops and the further he got into the 
steppe the more difficult it would be to do it. Privations 
would increase, weariness would threaten to overcome the 
Reds, hunger and lack of water would do their work, lack of 
connection with the centre would begin to tell heavily. 

It would be hard for the Cossacks too, but far harder for 
the Red Army. men. Chapayev had to make haste, to stake 
everything, sacrifice men, sacrifice means, give up much 
deliberately so as not to lose still more by letting himself 
be drawn into the heart of the steppe. And Chapayev 
began to feel his way towards the goal. The Usikha 
manoeuvre had been a mistake—a big mistake. He now. 
gathered his forces, and making a frontal attack, took the* 
second greatest town of the Uralsk region—Lbishchensk. 
Losses? To be sure, there were losses, but the result was 
worth the sacrifice. Five more such blows—and it would 
be over. 

After Lbishchensk they passed Goryachensky. Near 
MergeneVsky they made a halt. The retreating Cossacks had 
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no illusions about their situation ; they knew what they could 
expect to find among the sandy hunger-stricken plains of 
the south. The only alternative was to repulse the Reds 
at once, before it was too late, before everything had been 
lost. The Cossacks strengthened the defence of the villages 
to the utmost. They had defended Lbishchensk bravely 
and obstinately, had long refused to surrender it, but 
that tremendous frontal attack had taken them unawares. 
They had expected that Chapayev would remain true to his 
tactics and manoeuvres and flank marches. They were mis¬ 
taken. But they learned a lesson from this mistake of theirs, 
and now organized the defence of Mergenevsky as thoroughly 
as the means and forces at their disposal allowed ; they 
utilized the deep trenches that remained from the spring 
fighting, putting guns in every nook and cranny, concealing 
machine-guns in the trenches. The Red regiments took 
Mergenevsky by a frontal attack. They took it—took it 
regardless of losses. Many Cossacks fell, but the Reds fell 
in still greater numbers. The victory had been dearly bought. 
The Cossacks had seen through Chapayev's tactics and 
countered each of his moves. Chapayev came to the con¬ 
clusion that frontal attacks should be abandoned for a time. 
He ordered Kutyakov to advance along the main road, while 
Shmarin was to make his way through the Valley of the 
Kush urn, coming out near Sakharnaya, and assist Kutyakov 
to take that place. 

Meanwhile, Cossack regiments were advancing from the 
direction of Slomikhinskaya. They came upon the farm¬ 
stead where the Ivanovo-Voznesensk baggage train was 
stationed. A horrible massacre began. Only three Red 
Army men escaped and they told the Reds of what had 
happened. This caused some consternation in the brigade 
—the Cossacks had not been expected from that quarter. A 
Regiment was sent to the farm to salvage the baggage train. 
But they did not quite succeed, and the best part was taken 
by the Cossacks, who retreated from the farm, fighting as 
they went. When the Reds entered the place a horrible 
spectacle met their eyes—two young girls writing on the 
ground, with their breasts cut off, men with skulls bashed in, 
Mcked faces, arms covered with gashes. A puny Red Army 
man was lying in a pool of blood, his severed genital organ 
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stuck into fiis mouth. Loathsome and terrible. . . . 

Besides taking their vengeance, the Cossacks evidently 
wanted to strike terror into the Reds by these atrocities, to 
make them shudder at the thought of being taken prisoners, 
to make them dread the mere prospect of remaining here in 
the steppe, to drive them to desertion. But the result was 
just the reverse of what they had expected. Under the 
threat of Cossack capture and torture, the Reds refused to 
surrender while there was life in them and fought with 
astounding staunchness, truly “ to the last drop of blood.” 
The news of what had happened in the farm spread like 
wildfire. Curses were hurled at the savage executioners. 
The men swore to conquer or die. 

Kutyakov's brigade fought its way to Karshinsky and 
there awaited the coming of Shmarin, but Shmarin and his 
regiments had got stranded in the steppe, and failed to 
establish contact with Kutyakov for several days. Sending 
out messengers was of no avail. Those who had ventured 
out in the steppe had been caught by Cossack patrols, 
robbed of the letters and documents and finally put to 
death. The Cossacks chopped their heads off, since car¬ 
tridges were scarce and there was nothing to hang them on* 

The Reds sent messenger after messenger—all met with 
the same fate. Things looked black—there were no villages 
here, only bare steppe all around, now and then a solitary 
farm. The last crumbs of bread had been eaten, the cattle 
had to be slaughtered; the men fed on meat alone, roasting 
it on open fires. Diseases broke out, there was an epidemic 
of jaundice. No doctor, no remedies for the sick. No water. 
They rode over to the Kushum but it had run dry. Instead 
of water there was only greenish-brown slime such as -is 
found in old half-drv ponds. They gathered this abomina¬ 
tion into kettles and pails, strained out the filth, and drank 
what was left. Each regiment got one pail, and then a fight 1 
began about who should drink first. 

Once they chanced to stumble on a well. These Cossack 
wells yield but little water—all they could collect, from this 
was fifteen pailfuls. At the margin of the well a machine- 
gun had to be placed, and a strong guard round about. . . . 
The water was divided up equally among the regiments. 
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and thousands of men with worn, thin, yellow faces lined 
up to await their turn at the pails. 

As each came up, he gazed at the cold water and an evil 
glint came into his eyes—as if he were about to lurch 
forward, seize the pail in both hands, plunge his burning 
head into it and greedily drink his fill without stopping— 
let them beat him, tear him, drive him olT, shoot him, he 
would drink it to the last drop! This might even have 
happened if a strong guard had not been posted there and 
if the mug had not been passed to each man by another. 
And when that longed-for mug was pul into his hands, he 
would look and see that the water hardly covered the 
bottom. 

“ Just a little more, comrade,” the man would plead, with 
an imploring, mournful glance. 

“Can’t be done, all get the same . . .” 

“Just a drop more.” 

“ No, not a drop.” 

And the man would look once again at his mug. slowly 
raise it to his lips and, not daring to drink, suck it slowly 
in, as if instead of water the mug contained thick, sweet, 
juicy honey, as if it could never be swallowed at one gulp. 

Sometimes they would come across wells half-choked 
with earth. They shovelled the earth away, but underneath 
they would find only slime- no water. Two wells were 
stuffed with carcases of cows and horses. The stench 
could be smelt far oil. None the less these two wells were 
cleared, the carcasses thrown out, the brown, stinking water 
drawn from the bottom was strained of filth, and the men 
drank it. 

Such were the sufferings of Shmarin’s brigade, until at 
last it found Kutyakov’s regiments, which by that time had 
already taken Sakharnaya, and were pressing on further 
without waiting for reinforcements. 

Chapayev’ wrath was terrible. He committed Shmarin 
to trial for non-fulfilment of orders, and himself demanded 
that he be shot! 

But Kutyakov, who was appointed chairman of the in¬ 
vestigation commission, insisted that Shmarin should be 
degraded to the post of regimental commander. The com¬ 
missar Baturin supported Kutyakov, and Shmarin’s brigade 
was taken away from him the very next day. 
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The regiments were already preparing for a Jong march 
via Kalmykov and Guryev to the Caspian Sea. But at this 
moment occurred the unforgettable tragedy. 

The headquarters of the division were stationed at 
Lbishchensk; from here Chapayev and Baturin went visiting 
the brigades almost every day in an automobile. Autumn 
had come. There was a nip in the air- After the fresh, 
sparkling day, twilight fell quickly, followed by, the black 
silent autumn night. The situation of the retreating Cossack 
units was becoming more and more desperate. Before them 
lay the desert steppe, hunger, alien land. If they were to 
resist, it must be now—or it would be too late! And the 
Cossacks resolved to make a last desperate effort—to outwit 
the watchfulness of their victorious enemy, and strike at 
his very heart. Their plan was to launch a daring raid from 
beyond Sakharnaya, passing by the Nizhinsk marshes to¬ 
wards the valley of the Kushum—that is, by the very places 
where Chapayev's division had been victorious over them 
at Slomikhinskaya last spring—surprise the rear of the Reds, 
and by a sudden onslaught overpower the forces gathered 
in Lbishchensk. Besides the divisional headquarters, there 
was even a good quantity of war supplies accumulated there 
—cartridges, shells, uniforms had just been brought up, and 
preparations were being made to re-clothe and re-shoe the 
division, seeing that after the hunger, filth and fatigue of the 
campaign whole companies and battalions were stricken 
with typhus. 

During the painful march from Uralsk to Guryev more 
men died of disease than in battle. The cottages in villages, 
the baggage trains, even the roadside ditches, were full of 
sick Red Army men. No sooner had one lot been removed 
than others were smitten; and as there was nothing in which 
to take away these others, they were abandoned in the 
empty huts of the empty villages or left lying on the grass, 4 
the ditches, by the wayside. 

The medical staff was in no better condition than the 
men, and there were no medical stores. The Cossacks were 
not much better off, but they had the advantage of being 
the first to enter the villages where they seized all they 
could find, and destroyed, burnt or poisoned what they 
could not carry away. The Red regiments had to advance 
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through ruined and devastated regions, feeling more acutely 
every day the lack of bread, water, cartridges, shells, carts 
and horses. The further they went the more unbearable 
became their plight. The Cossacks knew this; they had 
taken it into account when they made their crafty plan for 
the raid. They calculated that when headquarteis was 
destroyed, the liaison broken and the distant regiments cut 
off from supplies, the latter would be inevitably compelled 
to surrender in view of the utter hopelessness of further 
resistance. That would be the end of the indomitable 
division of Chapayev, they thought, and with their destruc¬ 
tion the Ural steppes would be freed from the Red invaders. 

They laid high hopes on this operation and had ap¬ 
pointed their most experienced chiefs to conduct it. The 
thunderclouds were gathering over Lbishchensk, which did 
not kftow how near was this awful catastrophe! 

That day Chapayev, looking gloomier than usual, sped 
off in his automobile early in the mornirfg, but he did not 
spend long at the front and was back in Lbishchensk by 
noon. The advance was beginning to slacken- Typhus was 
claiming victims without mercy and without number, the 
baggage train could not bring up everything needed in time. 
He saw it all and realized that this was no case for “ stiffen¬ 
ing up ” anyone—the men were at the end of their tether. 
They worked hard, did their utmost, but the grim situation 
was enough to daunt even the most heroic exertions. 
Chapayev looked gloomy. He ran over to see Baturin for a 
minute, communicated his doubts to him, then returned to 
his own quarters. He kept pacing up and down, back arid 
forth in the big room of the Cossack cottage. He wanted to 
think up something, but could not, because there was 
nothing—no issue to the difficulties. Petka stood outside 
the door, silently waiting—maybe Chapayev would have 
some orders for him. 

Chekov entered the cottage, but Petka stopped him in the 
passage, and advised him not to go in. 

“ He has no time for you now, friend,” he said, and 
Chekov, snorting through his bushy moustache, turned on 
his heel, and went without uttering a word. Ilya Tetkin 
looked in. He even had something “very important” to 
communicate, but on hearing the mood Chapayev was in. 
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he too retreated. Petka’s heart smote him when he had to 
admit another caller, Novikov, (h: chief of staT But he 
could do nothing. Novikov had a “ report M and Petka did 
not dare dissuade him. * 

This chief of the staff was an ex-officer, aged twenty- 
three, one of the few ex-officers whom Chapayev trusted, 
fn fact, he even liked Novikov. The latter had joined the 
Red Army in l c B8, and given convincing, proofs of his 
devotion to the cause. He had been wounded, was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with all the commanders, understood 
them well, was on a comradely footing with them, while 
they liked and respected him—briefly, he was “ one of 
ours " Chapayev himself had such regard for him that dur¬ 
ing the whole period of their collaboration he never once 
swore at him, bawled him out or threatened him with all 
the tortures of hell and such fortunates were few. 

Novikov entered the room and paused by the door, which 
had been left ajar,-holding a batch of papers under his arm. 

“ Come in. What is it you want?” said Chapayev* 
glancing at him. 

He seated himself at the table, Novikov approached, and 
bending slightly forward, began his report. He indicated 
on a map the line held by the division according to the 
latest reports. Chapayev was particularly anxious to have 
news of the brigade that had crossed the River Ural to the 
Bukhara side and was fighting there under terribly hard 
conditions, almost entirely cut off from supplies. When 
Novikov told him that a telegram had been received stating 
that supplies had reached the brigade, his spirits rose, he 
grew more friendly, spoke more quietly and calmly. 

“As you know," Novikov continued, “some baggage 
men were attacked fifteen versts from here yesterday.” 

“Yes, I know." 

“ This matter has been investigated. There were some 
casualties. A Cossack patrol, following in pursuit, rode 
right up to the village, but galloped away in an unknown 
direction without entering it.” 

“Has it been pursued?” asked Chapayev. 

“ No, our men were too late. They couldn’t even see 
which way the Cossacks had taken. The baggage men who* 
escaped don’t know either.” 
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tk Don’t you think, Novikov, that there are more Cossacks 
about there, and in greater numbers?” 

“ I can’t say. Early this morning, in accordance with 
your orders, patrols were sent out in every direction, and 
two aeroplanes have gone up.” 

“Have none returned?” 

“The airmen are back- They report that they didn’t 
.notice anything, no sign of anyone stirring.” 

“Is that so?” said Chapayev. “Put the students of the 
military school on guard to-night.” 

“ Very good.” 

Chapayev asked a few more questions, and dismissed 
Novikov. Soon after Baturin arrived. He had just been 
talking with the scouts; they had come back declaring that 
they had found no trace of Cossacks in the vicinity. 

Who, on that fatal night, dismissed the military students 
from guard duty, remains an unsolved mystery to this day. 
Chapayev issued no such order; Novikov is above sus¬ 
picion; he fought heroically, and was severely wounded that 
very night in the fighting at Lbishchensk. 

That the Cossacks had informers among the villagers is 
beyond question. The fact was, there were ambushes laid in 
many cottages; rifle and machine-gun fire was opened from 
them ; stores and divisional offices were pointed out to the 
enemy—everything had been mapped out and organized. 

While Baturin had been talking with Chapayev, a Cossack 
woman, kindly disposed towards thei Reds, had ; brushed 
by Petka and entered the room regardless of protests. She 
had a son in the Uralsk Red Army, and was eager to explain 
that danger was in the air, because Cossacks were “flitting 
in the fields.” But her warnings were not taken seriously. 

Chapayev and Baturin merely smiled, thinking that the 
woman meant the patrol that had attacked the baggage 
men. Petka complained about this “fool of a woman” to 
'Sjkkin who had just come in again, and who again meekly 
hook himself off when he learnt that Chapayev was busy 
with the commissar. . . . 

It was long past midnight, the glimmering twilight of 
dawn had come, but the village was still sleeping peacefully. 
Advance Cossack patrols were noiselessly approaching the 
outskirts of the village, and noiselessly finishing off the 
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sentries- . . . Others kept coming up behind them, muster¬ 
ing, crowding together, and when they had gathered in 
sufficient numbers, they moved forward in a compact, black 
mass. 

Alarmed rifle shots of lookout resounded in the air. Too 
late. The Cossacks had already scattered along the streets 
of the village. Blind, random firing broke out—nobody 
knew at whom and where to shoot. The Red Army men # 
jumped up in their underwear, and rushed out. There was # 
no trace of organization or preparedness. They joined into 
chance groups and those who had thought of seizing their 
rifles stopped in more or less sheltered places, fired a few 
shots, then broke and fled towards the river. The general 
direction taken by all the fugitives was towards the banks of 
the River Ural. The Cossacks rode around the outskirts of 
the village in pursuit of the Red Army men, cut them down 
or captured them and led them away—there was hardly any 
resistance here. But the Cossacks were unable to penetrate 
into the heart of the village. In one place a few dozen men 
had rallied round Chapayev and quickly formed a line of 
defence, lying on the ground. Chapayev himself had also 
rushed out in his underwear, he held a rifle in his right 
hand, a revolver in his deft. The morning twilight had 
thinned, things were clearly discernible. . . . Two or three 
minutes passed in agonizing expectation. The defenders 
saw a band of mounted Cossacks tearing down upon them. 
r Ihey fired a volley, a second, a third- A machine-gun 
crackled fire. The black mass wavered, darted away. 

In the next street, where (the political department was 
located, a group of soine eighty men with Suvorov at their 
head gathered around Baturin. Almost all the political 
workers were there—Baturin, Novikov, Krainyukov. Seeing 
that the Cossacks attacked with growing fury and force, 
Baturin took the lead of this tiny detachment, and hurled it 
forth in a counter-attack. This was done with such sudde 
ness that the vanguard of the Cossack machine-gunne 
broke and fled, leaving two machine-guns in the hands of 
Baturin. He instantly turned them against the Cossacks. At 
this very moment Novikov was severely wounded in the leg; 
his companions pulled him aside, out of the fight, but not 
knowing where to put him, left him lying on the ground. 
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He crawled up to a cottage, dragged himself through the 
doorway and hid under a bench. Baturin and his bunch of 
men held out longest of all, but having no contact with the 
others, they believed up to the very end that a real battle 
was being waged somewhere nearby, probably around 
Chapayev, and that they themselves were merely stemming 
l^a minor attack. They perished in this belief. The lack of 
contact was disastrous, and any successful action of isolated 
groups was spoiled by the failure of the others; no one knew 
what was being done nearby or what he had to do himself. 

Some Cossacks, seeing that their frontal attack had failed 
to bring speedy results, dismounted, and making their way 
through lanes and gardens, began to creep up in the rear of 
the Reds. Firing now broke out in the rear, while new 
swarms of the enemy assailed the front. Baturin’s group 
could not withstand the attack; they retreated, dispersed. 
The scattered men vainly sought shelter. Not a single one 
of them escaped. They were all betrayed by the villagers. 
Only those Reds who had fled to the River Ural and man¬ 
aged to swim across escaped with their lives. Baturin ran 
into a cottage and hid behind the stove, but the housewife 
immediately betrayed him to the Cossacks, declaring that 
this was the “ commissar himself ” The wretch must have 
remembered seeing Baturin at a meeting when he had 
delivered a speech to the villagers. The frenzied, savage 
Cossacks, hearing that the “commissar himself” had fallen 
into their hands, did not stop to interrogate or examine him. 
They dragged him into the open, each burning with the 
desire to be the first to run a cold steel blade through his 
body. They brandished their swords over his head, clashed 
and clanked them, watching with murderous eyes for some¬ 
one to throw him down. And the moment he was down, 
,swords and bayonets began to prod his throat, his stomach, 
face. A ferocious orgy began. Some Cossacks seized 
his legs, raised him high in the air and swung him down 
with such force that his skull burst open and the brain 
gushed out. Then they tore and cut his clothes and kicked 
his body until it was reduced to a bloody pulp; the face had 
long since ceased to be recognizable. Several Red Army 
men, prisoners of the Cossacks, had witnessed the bar¬ 
barous execution of their commissar. The unfortunates did 
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not long survive him; in a few miuntes almost all had per¬ 
ished from the slashing Cossack swords. ... 

Meanwhile where was Chapayev ? He could not hold out 
for long where he was—the Cossacks were coming up from 
the river bank. The only chance was get away by climbing 
down the high cliff that rose above the river at this point. 
Climbing down, they would be a good target for the Cos^ 
sacks, but there was no choice—there was no other way. On A 
both sides stood Cossack machine-gunners; their shots swept 
the river and killed all those who were trying to swim across. 
Chapayev was hit in the . hand. He wiped his face and 
smeared his cheek and forehead with blood. Petka was 
beside him all the time. 

“Vassily Ivanovich, Jet me bind your head up !” 

“ No need. My head’s all right...” « 

“ There’s blood on your forehead,” Petka went on in a 
choking voice. 

“ Never mind. It’s all the same.” 

Step by step they were retreating towards the cliff. There 
was almost no hope - very few had managed to escape across 
the raging Ural. But they had made up their minds to save 
Chapayev. 

“ Get him down to the water,” cried Pekta. All understood 
what he meant. Four men, careful not to hurt his wounded 
hand, began to help Chapayev down the steep, sandy slope. 
Then all splashed into the waves and began to swim. Two 
were killed at once. The other two swam on ; they had 
reached the opposite bank—and at that moment a bullet hit 
Chapayev in the head. When his companion, having 
crawled up into the sedge on the bank, looked round for 
Chapayev, there was no one there. Chapayev had .been 
swallowed up in the waters of the Ural. . . . 

Petka had remained on the bank till the last and when his 
rifle had become useless, he fired six pistol shots at 
advancing Cossacks and the seventh through his own heart. 
The Cossacks savagely outraged the body of this little, 
insignificant-looking man, who had been a splendid fighter 
none the less. It was only with great difficulty that his 
comrades identified his body when they found it pounded 
into a gory pulp on the sand. 

Two months after, the Revolutionary War Council of the 
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Republic awarded the Order of the Red Banner to Peter 
Isayev in recognition of his heroism. The honour was belated 
—it came two months too late for this hero. 

Chekov, too, had retreated with Isayev to the river bank. 
He was killed on the sandy precipice, he never reached the 
water—a bullet pierced his head. 

Now all resistance was broken. The Cossacks pursued the 
escaping Reds, overtook them, cut them down on the spot... 

“ Jews, commissars and Communists, step forward !” 

They stepped forward, hoping by so doing to save the Red 
Army men from the firing squad—but they did not always 
save them. They stepped out from the ranks of their com¬ 
rades—proud and magnificent in their silent courage, with 
trembling lips, with glowing wrathful eyes, and, volleying 
curses at the Cossacks floggers, they died by sabre slashes 
or by rifle bullets. Others were led off and mown down by 
machine-guns. Behind the village there were three huge 
gravel pifs—they were full to the brim with the bodies of 
shot men. . . . 

The brigades were stationed in Sakharnaya and the villages 
upstream from it, when they received the terrible news— 
headquarters, the political department, the whole divisional 
staff wiped out, communications broken, the war supplies 
captured—no cartridges, shells, clothes, shoes or bread and 
no prospect of getting any. The situation was desperate. 
The Red Army men were spent, exhausted by constant 
fighting, by hunger- whole detachments perishing of typhus. 
Cut oil, surrounded by Cossacks, leaderless, what were they 
to do ? 

Kutyakov took over the command of the division. There 
was nobody to appoint him or ratify his appointment, and 
time was precious. 

( To advance would be madness. To go back meant strug¬ 
gling bare-handed through the Cossack hordes concentrated 
around Lbishchensk. Still this was the only course that held 
some glimmer of a chance, whereas advance meant sure and 
swift destruction. It was decided to retreat at once, 
breaking camp stealthily, suddenly, so as to outwit the 
enemy's watchfulness. 

The men told one another the gloomy news with sorrow. 
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with horror, and soon all were made acquainted with what 
had taken place in Lbishchensk. 

The brigade stationed at Mergenevsky would be the first 
to move ; the second brigade, stationed near Sakharnaya, 
would follow. It was resolved to set off at night—to move 
so quietly that the enemy might not even guess that the Reds 
were retreating. The baggage train and artillery were massed 
together with a ring of cavalry to guard them. The regiments * 
marched noiselessly, slowly and silently feeling their way 
through the dark. . . . Camp fires were left burning in the 
village the Cossacks might think that the Red Army men 
were still squatting peacefully round their fires and warming 
themselves. 

And on they went, deeper and deeper into the steppe. The 
commands were given in whispers, and passed on in whis¬ 
pers from mouth to mouth along the unseen lines and 
columns. Now and again a wheel creaked, or a man barked 
his shin and groaned involuntarily. Another stifled a 
cough, pressing his hand over his mouth, and then silence 
again. They seemed not to walk, but rather to flit along on 
noiseless wings. The Karpinsky settlement was passed, they 
were nearing Mergenevsky. Suddenly a dull thudding 
explosion was heard from afar; the cavalry, last to depart, 
was blowing up such shells as they were unable to take away 
through lack of transport. When the shells were exploded, 
the cavalry trotted off to catch up with the infantry, wLv had 
left earlier. 

They marched nearly forty-eight hours, almost without a 
halt. A moment’s rest, and ori they went. Each minute 
counted. On the second night they came up to Lbishchensk. 
The Cossacks had left it the day before, and were making for 
Uralsk. They too were making haste, staking all on swift¬ 
ness and suddenness of atack. The detachments were cut 
off, doomed ! They would be finished off by the units from 
Sakharnaya ! And they themselves would press on t<i 
Uralsk ! However, things worked out quite differently ; the 
kt doomed ” units remained safe and sound. 

Now the second brigade was passing through sinister 
bloodstained Lbishchensk. It was a horrid sight—the place 
mute and empty. The streets strewn with the unburied 
bodies of Red Army men—bayoneted, sabred, shot. The 
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first brigade had not halted here, it had moved on in the 
direction of Kozhekharov. They collected the bodies, bore 
them away and buried them. They went to the field where 
hundreds of their comrades had been mown dovvn by Cos¬ 
sack machine-guns, and buried them in communal graves. 
No funeral speeches, no dead march. With bared heads, the 
men knelt down and remained on their knees in silence 
around the graves, full of sorrowful feelings, of bitter 
" thoughts. 

They did not stay long in Lbishchensk, broke camp again 
and moved on. They were soon caught up by the Cossacks 
from Sakharnaya who were on their tracks, and a fight began 
—a fight to the death. 

The Cossacks did not expect serious resistance from such 
exhausted troops, they hurled themselves on them in furious 
attacks, thought to finish them off quickly. But the Red 
regiments, with hardly any hope to inspire them, kept 
tearing themselves from the iron clutches of death, repulsing 
the attacks, breaking their way through, proving again and 
again what the regiments of Chapayev’s division were 
capable of. 

By nightfall they had reached the farmstead of Yanaisky. 
They could hardly keep on their feet. They dropped in their 
tracks and slept like stones. Even the sentries could not 
keep their eyes open—they too slept. The Red camp was 
like a kingdom of the dead. . . . Meanwhile the Cossacks 
were preparing a surprise attack ; they stole up in files, halted 
at only a few paces distance, fearing only to begin the fight 
ini such dense impenetrable darkness, waiting for the first 
quivering timorous streaks of dawn. . . . Their cavalry was 
posted on both flanks—it would pursue the terrified, fleeing 
Reds. All was ready. Death was hovering over the Red 
units ! 

\ The first blow was a trial one, dealt to see whether a panic 
t.would ensue. Would the Reds run, or h61d their ground ? 
And when the brooding dark of the September night began 
to thin, a thundering “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
burst from the Cossacks. Volleys of rifle fire rang out. Field 
guns roared from somewhere in the rear. 

Soundly as they were sleeping, the men sprang up and 
seized their rifles. Everything was in disorder, there was no 
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organized resistance—several commanders were killed by 
the first Cossack bullets. Confusion ensued. The men did 
not know what to do, they offered chance, scattered, inefficient 
resistance—and the disorder kept growing. Any minute 
frenzied panic might break out. . . . Khrebtov, the artillery 
commander who had distinguished himself at Krassny Yar, , 
rushed up to the guns, but there was nobody there—some 
of the artillerymen had run off to the baggage train, others 
were crouching for shelter, trying to escape the rain of 
bullets. Shouting at them in tones of authority, Khrebtov 
rallied them around him. A first shell boomed, then another 
and another. Fierce, devastating artillery fire was opened. 
This was enough to avert a panic. When the men saw and 
heard that their own batteries were at work, their courage 
rose, they pulled themselves together. New commanders 
sprang forward to fill the places of those that had been 
killed. A fierce and bloody battle, such as even the old and 
hardened commanders of the Chapayev division had seldom 
taken part in, was joined. Resistance was converted into 
attack, followed by another wavering halt when the machine- 
gun fire became too fierce. 

Suddenly, with a roaring and whining, two enemy 
armoured cars came lurching forward towards the Reds. 
One of them was coming in full view across the plain, the 
other came from the ilank, out of a deep gully. But the 
men were used to them by now—they only crouched lower 
as they Jay on lhe ground and waited. And when the first 
armoured car was close up, Khrebtov sent a shell crashing 
into it point blank. The car heaved, swayed and stopped 
stock still. Rapturous shouts broke from the Reds. They 
rushed forward in a fresh attack, drove the Cossacks back— 
and then entrenched themselves anew, waiting for the next 
hand-to-hand encounter. 

The Cossacks were forced back several versts. Many 
Red fighters met their death in this engagement, but sti W 4 
more Cossacks remained on the field. They lay there in 

rows-.whole ranks had been mown down by the merciless 

machine-gun fire. . . . 

This encounter was the last of its kind. Reinforcements 
soon came up. The Cossacks fled through the villages and 
farms past which the Red regiments had recently hurried a i 
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such desperate speed. Now the Reds were again taking the 
offensive, chasing the enemy, back to Guryev, to the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 

They passed once more through Lbishchensk, stood in 
silence before the communal graves, sang funeral songs and 
swore to struggle, swore to conquer, remembering those 
others who had sacrificed their lives with supreme courage 
£on the banks of the Ural and in its raging waters. 
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